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The Making of a Liberal Viceroy. 


An account of Lord Ripon’s early radical career and 
his interest in India 1848 to 1880 


HE importance of Lord Ripon’s! viceroyalty has always been recog- 
nised by historians as well as by contemporaries like Florence 
Nightingale. who regarded Ripon as “the Saviour of India”, and his rule 
as the beginning of a golden age. Roberts described him as “a true 
liberal of the Gladstonian era, with a strong belief in the virtues of peace, 
laissez faire.and self-government", who- "with the robust faith in demo- 
cracy that was characteristic of him . . . wished that Indians should 
learn even in the hard school of experience and disillusionment the lessons 
of self government and self control"? One perspicacious commentator 
in 1894 claimed that Ripon “opened the door to the loss of India" * 
According to Percival Spear Ripon's government was the most 
controversial between that of Bentinck (1828-35) and Lord Irwin's (1926-35). 
Dr. Gopal in his work on the viceroyalty has traced in detail Ripon's 
reforms and has assessed their success and failure? The history of 
. Ripon's anti-annexation policy, his reforms in local government, factory 


1In the course of his long career Ripon had a number of titles. For the 
sake of clarity I have referred to him throughout as Ripon. But from 1833-1859 
he was known as Viscount Goderich ; from: 1859 on the death of his father and 
his uncle he took both their titles and became Earl de Grey and Ripon, and it 
was not until 1871 with the award of a marquisate that he became First Marquess 
of Ripon. However in the notes concerning letters I have retained his title at 
the time of their writing. F 
2 Cecil Woodham Smith “Florence Nightingale", p. 402. 
3 P.E. Roberts “History of British India”, Third Ed. London 1952, p. 463 and 
. 465. 
* Arnold White “English Democracy, its Promises and Perils”. London 1894. 
. No page number. . 
5 P. Spear “The New Cambridge Modern History". Cambridge 1962. Vol. XI, 
. 432. - : . 
` 6S. Gopal "The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 1880-1884”. London 1953, 
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legislation, education, as well as the controversy surrounding the Ibert 
Bill have all been written, and the value of his work much disputed. On. 
the whole historians have tended to see Ripon as the agent of Gladstone 
and have neglected the viceroy's own radical background. They have 
failed to realise how Ripon's administration of India was conditioned by 
his own deeply held democratic beliefs. His early career as a Christian- 
Socialist, radical member of Parliament and reforming minister have 
merited little consideration in the analyses of his rule. ' Of course his 
sincerity was recognised by even the humblest of his Indian subjects so 
that he became "a national hero, and long remained a sort of patron 
saint of the new movement”; i.e. of Congress. But he became a "patron 
saint" because he believed in the religion of democracy and independence 
and tried to forward these ideals in India. The first condition for the 
continuance of British rule was that India should be led along the path 
of liberal democracy. This ideal was not something he took from Glad- 
stone's "restless reforming creed" ;? it bad motivated him since he had 
first entered public life in 1848. His radicalism was not confined to 
England, and for thirty years before becoming Viceroy he had taken a 
deep and enlightened interest in the affairs of the sub-continent. 

India and Ripon were brought together at an early age. . His father 
was President of the Board of Control from 1843 to 1846 and the early 
years of his boyhood were spent at Nocton in Lincolnshire, the home of 
his maternal grandfather, the deceased fourth Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
an ex-Governor of Madras who had pursued liberal policy in India? It 
seems however that the future viceroy, at this time known as Lord 
Goderich,” first took an active interest in Indian affairs through the 
influence of his uncle Sir Henry Ellis, Buckingham’s son who had himself 
been a servant of the East India Company. Ripon’s first excursion into 
public affairs was in the company of this uncle at the tender age of 





TP, Spear “India” Michigan 1961 p. 308. 

8 Donald Southgate “The Passing of the Whigs 1832-1886”. London 1962, p. 324. 

° As chief of the Board of Control Buckingham had abolished the trade 
monopoly of the East India poe eh in 1813. For further details of his career 
and influence on Ripon see Lucien Wolf “Life of Lord Ripon” 2 Vols. London 1921. 
Vol. I, pp. 100-101. 

1 He took this courtesy title on the elevation of his father to the Earldom 


<- of Ripon in 1833. 
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twenty-one on a diplomatic mission to Brussels in 1848. It was Ellis’ son 
. Robert Staunton Ellis, a radical himself and a civil servant in Madras 
since 1844 who further stimulated his cousin's interest. Together they 
visited Paris, Italy and Switzerland studying the political situation in the 
counter-revolutionary year 1849. 
Ripon returned from the continent a convinced radical. In 1850 he 
-joined the Christian Socialists and assisted in the establishment of 
cooperative workshops on the pattern of the French revolutionary “associa- 
ton ouvrieres". In 1852 he supported the cause of the newly formed 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in a bitter strike, by speaking and 
writing on their behalf, as well as by financial assistance. The same year 
- he wrote for the Christian Socialists an extremely radical pamphlet 
called “The Duty of the Age”, in which he made a plea for democracy, 
which he said was determined by two factors. “First, that every man so 
far forth as he is a man has a claim to a share in the government of his 
country ; in all its duties, responsibilities and charges: and secondly that 
self government is the highest and noblest principle of politics, the safest 
foundation on which the State can rest”. This principle was as valid for 
India as much as for Britain and it lay at the very root of Ripon’s political 
motivation throughout his long career. He went on to condemn aristo- 
cracy whether of birth or talent on the grounds that it perpetuated 
privilege and was a divisive element in society “breeding hatred and 
revolution instead of peace and love”." In his political speeches he made 
_ it clear that changes of a democratic nature would have to be gradual 
ones, but the ultimate aims of universal suffrage and self government 
must always be the guidelines of constitutional development. 

In July 1852 he became Member of Parliament for Hull proclaiming 
to be the only really successful socialist or democratic candidate. From 
1852 to 1859 he sat in the House of Commons as a radical even forming 
a small but highly volatile group of likeminded friends into an embyronic 
party. He was able to bring about substantial reforms in the civil service, 
and did much to pave the way for reform in the army and in education. 
The year 1859 brought him office and he joined Palmerston’s adminis- 
tration as Under Secretary of State for War where he remained until 1861. 
For a few months in 1861 he held the same position at the India Office 


11 Quoted in Wolf “Ripon”, Vol. I, pp. 30-31. 
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until returning to the War Office. In 1863 he became Secretary for War 
and entered the cabinet. In Russell’s short lived administration he 
served as Secretary of State for India but only for a few months until 
the downfall of the government in 1866. When Gladstone formed his 
first administration in 1868 Ripon was given the key of Lord 
President of the Council. He was responsible in the cabinet for the work 
in connection with the famous Education Act of 1870 which first gave 
Great Britain a national system of elementary education. Its success 
owes at least as much to Ripon as to Forster. In 1871 he headed the 
party of British commissioners who went to Washington to negotiate 
matters of dispute between the U.S.A. and Great Britain, in particular 
the claims arising out of the "Alabama" incident. His willingness to 
compromise, and his desire for arbitration both ensured the success of the 
mission, and laid a foundation stone in the history of international law. 
He was rewarded for his services with a marquisate and took tbe title 
Marquess of Ripon in 1871. Two years later he resigned office on becom- 
ing a catholic, and though he continued to exercise some influence in the 
Liberal Party behind the scenes he did not take office again until his 
appointment as Viceroy i in 1880. 

Throughout this entire period of his public life he had retained and 
developed his interest in and knowledge of India. Much of the credit 
for this must go to his cousin Robert Ellis who returned to India and 
kept the aspiring young politician thoroughly well informed. His friend- 
ship with Ripon and their correspondence over a long period of time 
armed the Christian Socialist radical aristocrat with detailed information 
that went a long way to establish him as an expert on Indian affairs in 
Parliament in the 1850s and 1860s, especially at the time of the Mutiny 
when Ellis was Deputy Commissioner at Nagpur. 

From the very beginning Ripon's approach to India was similar to 
that of his maternal grandfather, Buckingham. It was the latter who 
had strengthened the power of the Crown at the expense of the East 
India Company in 1813 and who spoke of the duty of the British govern- 
ment to further "the moral improvement and social bappiness of the 
people".? Ripon's biographer has called this the “Liberal Imperialist” 


1? Wolf “Ripon”, Vol. I, p. 101. 
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tradition and tied the same label around Ripon's neck contrasting it with 
the Manchester school radicalism of R. S. Ellis." This is unjust to our 
subject. Whereas Buckingham’s -concern for India was a paternal one 
that of Ripon was not. His plea for Indians was essentially the same as 
that he made for underprivileged Englishmen. Just as he sought as an 
‘English radical to extend the principles of British government to all 
^ classes at home so he wished to see the ideals of self government and 
freedom applied in India. He believed that the British presence in India 
should be for India or not at all. It was this that was to make him the 
object of hatred by Anglo-Indian.society during his viceroyalty. Whilst 
Buckingham’s- thought was essentially benevolent and' authoritarian, 
Ripon though equally benevolent sought to base British rule in India 
on consent. ' . 

Throughout the 1850s Ripon corresponded with Ellis, mostly about 
. India though both took delight in attacking Palmerston “who wants 
conscience and is after all only.a clever placeman".^ Ellis kept Ripon. . 
. informed of events during the time of the troubles in 1857. He blamed 
the annexation policy. He wrote in July 1857 complaining that "the 
policy of annexation pursued lately has so alarmed the native princes of 
India that they have combined to send agents throughout India to sow 
disaffection among the native solidiery". "Raise your voice", he urged his 
cousin, "to ensure a large number of European troops be sent at once to 
India", because "the organization of the Bengal army has been, and is, 
very imperfect". A military solution however was not enough. Whilst 
he said “we must hold India for some years with a strong British army, 
once secure we must direct our attention to strict measures of reform in 
our system of administration".5 ^ Ellis returned home to England on 
leave in 1858 and wrote to Ripon on the need for conciliation in India. 
He said that he hoped for an amnesty for the rebellious sépoys. “They 
have had enough punishment now, and we shall exhaust our troops in 
pursuing worthless fugitives if we use them for this, and to brutalize 


villagers”. With the spirit of revenge and recrimination that characte- 

Pool ipee : 
18 Wolf “Ripon”, Vol. I, p. 101. l 

14 B.M. Ripon Papers. Add. Mss, 43550, Vol. LX. Ellis to Goderich -7th October, 


1856. 
15 B.M. Ripon Papers Add. Mss. 43550, Vol. LX. Ellis to Goderich 4th July 
1857, . 
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rised so many Europeans in India after the Mutiny this is indeed a 
surprising attitude from an official. He went even further, for later in 
the same letter he said, “I would forgive by a Royal Amnesty . . . and 
start to work to do our best to forget 57".5 Ripon accepted both Ellis’ 
explanation of the causes of the Mutiny and his desire for leniency. Thus 
it is easy to see why he later supported the policies of “Clemency Canning”. 

There is no doubt that Ripon was strongly influenced by Ellis. It 
As no accident that over twenty years later the themes of Ellis’ corres- 
pondence: anti-annexation, administrative reform, and above all the 
need for conciliation were reflected in the rule of Lord Ripon. 

Ellis provided him with detailed and accurate information on Indian 
affairs. Thus equipped, from 1858 Ripon began to speak with some 
authority in debates in the Commons when Indian affairs were under 
discussion, especially on matters of government, and the army. He began 
to formulate ideas on the direction that future constitutional developments 
should take. Briefly these were that the Indian Council should be given 
greater powers vis a vis London, and that rhis administration should 
govern India for itself.. Palmierston’s willingness to abolish the political 
power of the East India Company drew Ripon closer to his erst-while 
enemy, and initiated a period in his own career which enabled him to be 
considered for office by Palmerston. In a letter to Hughes he expressed 
his gratification at the abolition of the E.LC. “Well done Pam say I. 
If you go on like that I shall get quite inclined to support you heartily. 
We must not, however, in our satisfaction at the abolition of the double 
Government forget that the task of devising a new Government for India 
will be a most difficult one”.” It is interesting that it was the affairs of 
the sub-continent that attracted Ripon to Palmerston, the only man who 
could give him office. Without it he could have stayed in the political 
wilderness much longer, perhaps indefinitely." Even at this early date 
the fates of India and Ripon were inextricably linked. 


16 B.M. Ripon Papers. Add. Mss. 43550, Vol. LX. Ellis to Goderich 15th 


September 1858. , 
17B.M. Ripon Papers. Add. Mss. 43547, Vol. LVIIL Goderich to Hughes 


November 27th 1857. , 
18 This was particularly true on his elevation to the House of Lords in 1859, 


for without the support of a constituency or his pressure group in the Commons 
he was politically powerless. 
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As it was in July 1859 that he became Under-Secretary of State for 
War in Palmerston’s administration. "With his chief at the War Office, 
Sir Sydney Herbert, he began a process of reform both at Whitehall and 
in the army at large that in many respects foreshadowed Cardwell's work 
a decade later. However when late in 1860 Herbert accepted a peerage 
and moved to the Lords, Ripon had to be found another post to avoid 
having both War Department chiefs in the Lords. Palmerston moved 
him to the India Office as Under-Secretary to Ripon's friend Sir Charles 
Wood, the Secretary of State. He spent only seven months there before 
returning to his old post at the War Office, but long enough to make 
his mark and reveal both his knowledge of and concern for India. From 
the point of view of his later viceroyalty two replies he made in defence 
of the Governor General, Lord Canning in the Lords are particularly 
important. Canning had been under fire from the earliest days of his 
administration for restraining the demands for vengeance after the 
Mutiny, and for his subsequent reforms. i 

On March 1861 Ripon defended Canning and said “With regard to 
the natives, however, I am confident that the conciliatory treatment 
extended to them would be one of the highest claims to honour the 
present Governor-General. Lord Canning with the full approval of the 
Secretary of State, and of Her Majesty’s Government had inaugurated 
a course of action towards the Princes and Native gentlemen of India 
which would form a new era in the bistory of that country, and develop 
in those who were the objects of this policy the greatest feeling of grati- 
tude and loyalty”.® This speech could be applied much more accurately 
to his own viceroyalty, and whilst no doubt Ripon was echoing government 
policy it is certain that he associated himself with these sentiments 
completely. 

Another foretaste of his own viceroyalty was a clash with the Earl 
of Ellenborough in the Lords a few days later. Ellenborough complained 
on behalf of European residents in India that they were placed on the 
same footing as natives, in that they were required to surrender all arms 
which they wished to keep for their protection to magistrates. Ripon 
replied that “it was impossible with fairness and justice to make a dis- 


19 Hansard 3rd Series Vol. 161, March 11th 1861. 
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tinction in an act of legislature between Her Majesty’s Native and 
European subjects". The question was still a hot one during his vice- 
royalty especially since Lytton’s Arms Act of 1878 had virtually exempted 
Europeans from the strictures of the law concerning the possession of 
weapons, on the grounds that these were needed to protect themselves 
from wild animals. (It presumed that Indians did not need firearms 
to protect themselves against wild animals). . 

In 1882 Ripon tried to remove this racial exemption, but the Council 
was opposed to action and he could only minimise the effects of the act 
by close supervision of local governments in the exercising of its rules. 
In all his dealings with India Ripon showed a real desire to promote 
racial justice, and the problem of possession of arms was but one of many 
issues that reveal this, and which endeared him to the Indian people. 

Ripon's few months at the India Office in 1861 were hectic ones. In 
addition to his knowledge of India he now became aware of the magni- 
tude of the problems of administering the sub-continent from the 
Whitehall standpoint. It was also an opportunity for him to familiarise 
himself with the complexity of governing India. This is reflected in his 
statements and replies to questions in the Lords. They reveal him as 
an expert especially on matters of finance, customs duties, cotton cultiva- 
tion, medical and sanitary conditions, and the Indian army. His grasp 
of detail is a testimony to his diligence. The sound administrative 
reputation he had built up at the War Office was reinforced by his 
handling of his new post. Unlike so many radical firebrands in office 
Ripon proved himself to be a first class administrator. As yet however 
he hardly had the powef to effect far-reaching reform,” but he was 
acquiring a taste for, and experience of, executive office. It was an 
invaluable apprenticeship. . 

In July of 1861 Ripon was in charge of three government bills relating 
to India in the Lords. He moved the second reading of the East India 
Civil Service Bill on the 18th, and on the 29th spoke in the final debate 


39 Hansard 3rd Series Vol. 161, March 15th 1861. 

3! He obviously felt frustrated by his junior position at the War Office. Ellis, 
sympathised from Madras, I consider that you are quite right in feeling impatient 
of your subordinate positión, for the fact of being subordinate so often prevents 
a man carrying out to the full extent what he knows to be essential measures". 
B.M. Ripon Papers. Add. Mss. 43550, Vol. LX. Ellis to de Grey 10th July 1860. 
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before the bill became law. In its defence he said, “this and other bills 
would open up for the Natives of India entirely new sources of employ- 
ment. They were about to be made eligible for seats at the Governor- 
General’s Council, and to places on the bench in the highest court of 
justice in India. The whole object of the bill was-to open to the Native 
opportunities of employment under the Crown ... it was intended to 
open to them all competitive examinations . . . and to sweep away all 
the restrictions of the covenanted service’ Earlier in the month he 
had moved the second reading of the East India Council Bill, which 
allowed the Governor-General to call in between 6 to 12 members for his 
Legislative Council, one half of whom were not to be either military or 
civil officeholders. "Thus", Ripon said, “the non-official classes of India, 
Native and European, would have persons drawn from their body acting 
as members"? It was hardly a massive radical measure but it was a 
step in the right direction. In this debate Ripon said that many had 
advocated a Representative Assembly for India, but those who did, he 
complained, did not intend to give representation to the natives. All 
they wanted was a representative system for Europeans. Ripon’s 
comment on the dangers of allowing this was pertinently blunt, “such a 
system would be most injurious to the interests of the Natives by expos- 
ing them to the caprice and selfishness of a class which was wholly irres- 
ponsible to the Native community”.“ He guided this bill through all 
its stages in the Lords preventing any substantial conservative amend- 
ments. Again on the 18th of July he moved the second reading of the 
East India (High Courts of Judicature) Bill which abolished the existing 
Supreme Court and planned to establish a new High Court of Judicature, 
with a number of minor courts, including itinerant commissioners.” 
Perhaps more interesting in view of Ripon’s problems as viceroy over 
the Ibert Bill was the proposal to allow the Governor-General to appoint 
Indian judges in the new High Court. 

It was nearly five years before Ripon was to have official contact with 


23 Hansard 3rd Series Vol. 164, 29th July 1861. Ripon had been a fervent 
and succéssful advocate of administrative reform, and open competition for the 
Civil Service in Britain in the 1850s. 

35 Hansard 3rd Series Vol. 164, 9th July 1861. 

34 Hansard 3rd Series, Vol. 164, 9th July 1861. 

35 Hansard 3rd Series, Vol. 164, 18th July 1861. 
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India again after three years as Secretary of State for War. In F ebruary 
1866 he was moved to the same position at the India Office by Lord 
Russell, the Prime Minister. He spent only five months in his post for 
the government fell in June. However throughout the whole period from 
1859 to 1866 he had strengthened his connections with the India Office 
through his friendship with Sir Charles Wood? and Sir John Lawrence,” 
(who became Viceroy in 1864’ both of whom were liberally minded. For 
the few months in 1866 Lawrence was viceroy and Ripon the Secretary. 
It is interesting that the problem of tenant rights especially in Bengal 
and Oude were dealt with by both viceroys in a similar manner for both 
aimed at providing security of tenure for the peasant farmer. Ripon’s 
famous statement that it would do no harm to hang a few landlords each 
year? is not perhaps surprising in view of his long acquaintance with 
Indian systems of land tenure. 

One other problem that interested Ripon in England as well as ip 
India was that of sanitary refcrm. He had done much in this connection 
for the British army especially in the better provision of medical and 
hospital services for soldiers. He was admirably supported by Florence 
Nightingale and on taking up his post at the India Office he enlisted her 
assistance. She submitted a scheme for improved sanitary regulations 
for India on May 7th, but -due to the somewhat precarious nature of 
the government’s position, Ripon was preoccupied with political events, 
and he delayed his reply. When he did so he asked her to complete her 
tentative proposals, but it was too late. Her full report with its recom- 
mendations arrived the day after the government fell. As Florence 
Nightingale said they had lost the opportunity of establishing a public 
health service in India by twenty-four hours.” 

Again from 1866 until 1880 Ripon was officially out of touch with 
India, though as Lord President of Gladstone’s Council in Gladstone’s 
administration and a member of the cabinet he was always aware- of 


36 Charles Wood was Ripon’s teacher on matters of Indian administration. Also 
the author of the East India Council Bill 1861. 

37John Lawrence also had a great deal of influence on Ripon in the 1860s. 
He was an ex-ELC. servant and a member of the Secretary of States’ Council 
in 1861. 

38 See V. B. Kulkarni “British Statesmen in India". Bombay 1961, p. 201. 

** Woodham Smith "F, Nightingale", p. 302. 
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developments there. Besides he still had his private sources of informa- 
tion, notably Ellis who wrote to him from Madras on his new appointment. 
“I write to congratulate you very heartily on your return to office—and 
the triumph of the Liberal Party. With so large a majority you will, 
if they are well commanded, be able to do great things, and I look forward 
to reading your advocacy of great measures in the House of Lords. Of 
course I would rather you were at the India Office but I hear that my 
radical friend Evans Bell has converted the Duke of Argyll from the 
annexation policy, and if this is true our fears are relieved"? Ellis was 
not disappointed. "Great things" were accomplished in the period of 
Gladstone's ministry and Ripon was one of the leading reformers in the 
cabinet. More particularly he had the charge of politically difficult and 
emotionally charged radical legislation in the Lords especially the Dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, the Education Bill, and the Ballot Bill. 
He nursed these vital pieces of legislation through their various stages 
in the Lords. His speeches! in their defence recall the fiery radical of 
the administrative reform debates in the 1850s, and show clearly that 
he had lost none of his ideals. These ideals remained fixed though the 
methods he used to accomplish them varied and he was always prepared 
to compromise if some progress was ensured. He sought the line of 
least division in politics and this has led to some misunderstanding of 
his policies, not only in India. His aims were always democratic, but 
Ripon was no revolutionary. He feared revolution because he felt it 
brought in its wake greater evils than those it sought to replace. The 
events of 1848-1849 in Europe were responsible for this. They conditioned 
his political attitudes and left him a convinced even a dedicated democrat, 
` but they also made him an evolutionary radical, and a pragmatist as well. 

Had it not been for the "Alabama" negotiations for which Ripon 
went to Washington as head of the British commissioners in March of 
1871, India may well have seen him as viceroy in succession to Mayo. 


* B, M. Ripon Papers. Add. Mss. 43550, Vol. LX. Ellis to De Grey dated 
20th January 1869. Argyll remained a converted "liberal" and he later accused 
Lytton of “mendacity, systematic fraud, and a deliberate desire to shed blood” 


during his viceroyalty. See Gopal, P l. 
31 For example see Hansard 3rd Series, Vol. 196, 15th June 1869; Vol. 208 


August 10th 1871, Vol. 203 July 25th 1870. 
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But the negotiations were intricate and detailed and the resultant Treaty 
of Washington so contentious that he could not be spared from the Lords. 

Ripon’s work as viceroy is outside the scope of this article which only 
seeks to establish his “bona fide" as a democrat who looked to the 
eventual self-government of India. Whilst it is arguable that his vice- 
royalty was a failure because of his weakness and vacillation in face of 
European and Anglo-Indian opposition, it is unjust to impugn his 
motives. His Christian-Socialist political ideology, his constant labours 
for radical and democratic causes in the 1850s and 1860s, and which 
survived the viceroyalty? are sufficient evidence of his sincerity. He 
arrived in India believing in his own words that “we should constantly 
labour to help forward along the path of civilization and progress the 
people over whom we have been called to rule’.* These were not empty 
phrases for him but solemn promises fully consistent with his own 
evolutionary radicalism, which he felt bound to further.. His efforts to 
remove the disabilities attached to the Indian population and to extend 
the principle of local self government must be seen in this light. He went 
to India not merely as an agent of Gladstone but with these convictions, 
supported by a deep interest in, and knowledge of the sub-continent of 
thirty years standing. This interest had been characterised by the desire 
to promote racial harmony, social justice and constitutional progress which 
would lead in the course of time to the fulfillment of what he himself had 
called the “highest and noblest principle of politics, the safest foundation 
on which the State can rest", namely "self-government" * 


A. F. DENHOLM. 


32 He remained a life long supporter of the Cooperative Movement, addressing 
its annual Congress in 1878 and holding the post of President of the Guild of 
Cooperators from 1884 to 1886, ant again from 1889 to 1893. 

38 The “Catholic Who's Who" 1908 Edition. 

34 See p. 1 above. 


Nepal and the Indian Mutiny, 1857 -58 


POLITICAL events in India have always had a profound impact on 

Nepal. In the 19th century the Nepalese government closely watched 
the consolidation of British power in India ; with consternation and fear 
: it saw the gradual reduction of Indian states by the British government. 
Nepalese statesmen took active interest in the wars fought by the Briüsh, 
as also in the political intrigues of the Indian princes against their suzerain 
authority. Nepal had herself felt the weight of British arms in 1814-16. 
She acquiesced in the political relations with the British established by 
the Treaty of Segouli in 1815. She was for long sullen, resentful and 
hostile. There were many in Nepal who fondly hoped that someday 
British rule would be weakened either by external invasion or internal 
disturbance; Nepal would then fight the British and recover her lost 
territories.! 

The British government in India knew that Nepal was a bad 
neighbour, and that she was biding time. Naturally in their eyes Nepal's 
interest in Indian affairs was suspect and alarming. Isolation of Nepal, 
a powerful independent state on the most vulnerable frontier of India, 
was a great political and military object of the British government. A 


1 British relations with Nepal were uneasy until the rise of Jang Bahadur in 
1846. Nepal feared and distrusted the British government as an annexationist 
power. e British were concerned over Nepal’s military strength and hostile 
disposition. Nepal actively conspired with Indian states to set up an anti-British 
confederacy. She sent agents to almost all principal states in India and to some 
even outside India, like Burma, China, Tibet, Afgbanistan and Persia. During 
the first Afghan War (1839-42) Indo-Nepalese relations were on the breaking point, 
and a war with Nepal was urged by the Supreme Council in Calcutta. Nepal was 
keen on recovering her territories lost in the Anglo-Nepalese War (1814-16). For 
British relations with Nepal see Narrative of Political Relations of the Govermnent 
of India with Native States (Calcutta, 1862) 99-208 ; W. W. Hunter, Life of Brian 
, Houghton Hodgson, British Resident at the Court of Nepal (London, 1896) 60-264 ; 
Letter Books of Lord Auckland, 19 Vols., British Museum Addl. Mss., 37689-37708 ; 
Hodgson Mss., Bodleian Library, Oxford ; Chittaranjan Nepali, General Bhim Sen 
Thapa Ra Tatkalin Nepal (Nepali, Kathmandu, 2013, Vikram Samvat). 
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watchful eye was, hence, always kept on her? No wonder, then, that 
the Mutiny of 1857-8 would be looked upon by both the British and the 
Nepalese as a great event—an event with far-reaching possibilities. 

The mutiny of the sepoys at Mirat on 10 May 1857 sparked off the 
smouldering discontent of the Indian soldiers into an organised challenge 
to the British rule in India. With lightning speed the insurrection spread 
till by the end of June a considerable portion of the North” Western 
Provinces and Oudh had fallen into the hands of the rebels? In 
Lucknow, particularly, the situation was perilous. Here Sir Henry 
Lawrence, the Commissioner of Oudh, was holding on grimly with a few 
European soldiers against increasing odds, and with fast-receding hopes. 
The fall of the Lucknow Residency seemed imminent, and with it the 
crumbling of British authority in Oudb.* 

Equally critical was the position at Gorakhpur. The districts to its 
west had fallen into rebel hands; those to the south were about to be 
so; mutineers from Faizabad and Azamgarh were surging upwards, 
flushed with success. 

All these were received with wild excitement in Nepal. Exaggerated 
reports of the successes of the sepoys and imminent crash of British rule 
received wide currency and ready credence. The army grew restless ; 
the officers in the Durbar were agitated ; the lure of plunder of the rich 
plains of northern India seemed overpowering ; so were the overtures of 
rebel leaders with jingling money bags. Nepal was astir; her pent up 
martial energy was about to explode in all its accumulated fury ; in the 
Durbar speculations were in spate A number of nobles urged Jang 


? Excerpts from the Letters of the Rcsident at Kathmandu to Government, 
from 1830 to 1840, by J. R. Tickell, Asst. Resident, Nepal, Foreign Secret Consulta- 
tions (hereafter cited as S.C), 18 January 1841, 74 (National Archives of India), 
New Delhi; Narrative of Principal Events in Nepal from 1840 to the end of 
1851, by Capt. Nicholetts, Asst. Resident, Nepal, Foreign Political Consultations 
(hereafter cited as P.C.), 11 November 1853, 23 (National Archives of India). 

*'T. Rice Holmes, History of the Indian Mutiny (Sth edn, London, 1898) 
208-276. 

* Ibid., 244-68. 

5 S.C., 25 September 1857, 497. 

e S.C., 26 June 1857, 129; Ramsay, Resident of Nepal, to Holmes, Officer 
Commanding, Segouli, 2 June 1857, Nepal Residency Records (hereafter cited as 
N.R), Vol; 12 (National Archives of India). 
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Bahadur, the de facto ruler of Nepal,’ to.join the rebels ; some preferred 
to wait and see; others counselled absolute neutrality. Jang Bahadur 
overruled them all ; fully realising the impatience of the army, he decided 
to partricipate in the stirring event—but as an ally of the British. He 
reasoned with the anti-British party that to fight the British would be 
suicidal for Nepal: 


“We may enrich ourselves for the time being. We may prosper 
for two or three years, but our time will infallibly come, and 
we shall then lose our country", he gravely warned.® 


In June 1857 Jang Bahadur offered the services of Gurkha troops to the 
Resident, Major Ramsay. Jang Bahadur gave out that he would per- 
sonally lead fifty thousand Gurkhas to crush the rebels. At first the offer 
was not taken very seriously for it was made rather in a vague way. 
Soon after, however, alarming reports came flowing in from Oudh ; the 
Resident» Colonel George Ramsay overcame his initial hesitation and 
accepted the offer with unconcealed eagerness.” 

Anticipating Government’s approval, Ramsay made prompt arrange- 


Jang Bahadur tried to put down these speculations “not so much upon our 
account as upon his own, and to prevent the chance of disturbance in his 
army". Ramsay to Wynyard, 19 July 1857, N.R., Vol. 12. * 

*For life of Jang Bahadur see Padam jane Bahadur Rana, (Ed. by A. C. 
Mukherjee), Life of Maharaja Sir Jang Bahadur Rana of Nepal (Allahabad, 1909). 

Jang Bahadur came to power in September 1846 after a bloody coup. He 
e the King in May 1847 and set up the Heir-Apparent on the throne. He 

ed with abolute power, reducing the King to a mere figurehead. 

* Narrative of Political Relations with Nepal, op. cit., 214. 

*"Tt seems to me that this offer of the Durbar is something like a general 
invitation to dinner; ‘Come my dear fellow whenever you like, there is always 
a plate for you', given without the slightest intention. of being accepted, for on 
Major Ramsay's implying it might be, surprise is the general feeling.” Capt. Byers, 
Asst. Resident, to Hames, 4 June 1857, N.R., Vol. 12. 

^ 19 S.C., 25 September 1857, 487A-B ; Ramsay to Edmonstone, Secretary, Foreign 
Dept, 20 June 1857, N.R., Vol. 12; Ramsay to Talbot, Private Secretary to Lord 
Canning, 30 May 1857, N.R., Vol. 12. Resident Ramsay took this step with great 
reluctance, for it would: mean "confession of our weakness" and "would spread 
panic from end to end of the frontier" ; it would also place the British government 
in an EE obligation" to the Durbar. Ramsay to Holmes, 25 May 1857, 
N.R., Vol. 12, : 


i 
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ments for the despatch of three thousand Gurkhas to Lucknow, Benaras 
and Patna, and another two hundred to Gorakhpur." The authorities 
at all these places had been making urgent requests to the Resident to 
send down Gurkha troops. Checking the spread of the revolt from 
Gorakhpur to Champaran and Tirhut in Bihar was now a pressing 
necessity.’ 

To Lord Canning, the Governor-General, the Resident’s proceedings 
appeared ‘extraordinary’. He could hardly restrain his ‘greatest surprise 
and concern.’ The Resident had no authority for what he did. Canning 
feared that if the Gurkhas were admitted into the disturbed areas, they 
would plunder them. Their sudden descent into the plains might also 
strengthen the floating rumour that Nepal had sent her army to help 
the rebels. The Resident was, hence, scathingly censured for his 
unauthorised, unwarranted, impolitic and hazardous action. He was 
asked to request the Durbar to recall the troops. Major Ramsay felt 
mortified ; the Durbar was much annoyed.” 

Yet, hardly ten days had elapsed when the Indian Government 
frantically appealed to the same Durbar through the same Resident for 
the same aid which they had spurned before. It was belatedly realised 
that without the assistance of the Nepalese troops Lucknow could not be 
saved. The Resident made fresh requisition for troops, and six thousand 
Gurkhas were promptly despatched to Segouli for the relief of Lucknow. 
The troops were still on their way, marching in slow pace, laden with a long 
train of baggages for soldiers, palanquins for the officers and carriages 


11 S.C., 25 September 1857, 489, 487A-B. : 

1a. no time may be lost in sending down the Gurkha force. It is of 
the utmost importance to the safety of the district [Gorakhpur] that they should 
make their appearance as soon as possible.” Wynyard to Ramsay, 13 June 1857, 
S.C., 25 September 1857, 489 ; same to same, 28 May 1857, 9 June 1857, N.R., Vol. 9; 
Cooper, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, to Ramsay, 22 May 1857, 
N.R., Vol. 9. . 

Sir Henry Lawrence was authorised by Lord Canning to seek the help of 
Nepal as a “last necessity” and “last resource." 'Telg. from Canning tq Lawrence, 
16 May 1857, S.C., 18 December 1857, 570. 

p Talbot to Ramsay, 8 July 1857, N.R., Vol. 9; Government to Resident, 13 
June 1857, S.C., 25 September 1857, 488. 

The Secret Committee in London "entirely agreed" with the Governor-General 
in censuring the Resident. Letter to Governor-General, 8 August 1857, 1830. 
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for the sick when on 4 July 1857 Sir Henry Lawrence died.^ In August 
Gorakhpur was lost to the rebels. The Gurkhas were then rushed to 
recover Azamgarh and Jaunpur, the former station being very important 
as an outpost of Benaras Division, and as commanding the direct route 
from Oudh to Ghazipur and further east." 

The situation in Bihar had in the meantime worsened. The sepoys 
at Dinapore and Segouli had mutinied ; the districts of Sarun, Champaran 
and, to a lesser extent, Tirhut lay at the mercy of the rebels of Gorakh- 
pur, Azamgarh and other affected areas.5 Two Gurkha regiments were, 
hence, promptly sent from Nepal to Segouli and Motihari to restore 
confidence of the people, as also to check the spread of disturbance from 
the west. Besides, there was the paramount object of keeping the line 
of communication open between Calcutta and Kathmandu through Patna, 
Muzaffarpur and Motihari.” Late in October 1857 a Gurkha corps was 
posted at Sewan in Bihar to deal with the rebels from Gorakhpur. The 
Nepalese government also undertook to prevent the rebels from crossing 
to'the east at the Tribeni and Butwal ghats in Nepal. In July 1857 a 
Gurkha detachment was despatched from Palpa in central Nepal for the 
relief of Gorakhpur. It held on there till early August when it was 
abandoned to the rebels. The troops were then successfully employed 
in the battles at Jaunpur and Azamgarh.* Towards the end of 1857 


4T, Rice Holmes, op. cit., 267-8; S.C., 25 September 1857, 498, 521A. Cholera 
was rampant in the Gurkha camp. $.C., 25 September 1857, 560. 

18 Government to Wingfield, Commissioner of Bahraitch, 22 August 1857, S.C., 
25 September 1857, 580. 

15 Bengal Govt. Judicial Dept, Abstract of Mutiny Proceedings, Vol. I, 10 
August 1857, 260 (West Bengal State Archives, Calcutta); Raikes, Joint Magistrate, 
Champaran, to Ramsay, 18 August 1857, 31 August 1857, N.R., Vol. 9; K. K. Datta, 
History of the Freedom Movement in Bihar (Patna, 1957) I, 15-25. 

11$ C, 27 November 1857, 428-30 ; Ramsay to Samuells, Commissioner of Patna, 
6 September 1857, N.R., Vol. 12: Ramsay to Raikes, 8 August, 14 August, 23 August 
1857, N.R., Vol. 12. 

18 Narrative of Political Relations with Nepal, op. cit., 215; S.C., 27 November 
1857, 432, 434-35 ; Raikes to Ramsay, 27 October 1857, N.R., Vol. 9. f 

In November 1857 when Tirhut was threatened by the Dacca mutincers 
Ramsay was authorised by Government to ask for 1000 additional Gurkha troops. 
S.C., 18 November 1857, 436. For Mutiny in Bihar see correspondence between 
Ramsay and the Magistrates of districts of Bihar in N.R., Vols. 9 and 12; also, 
District Records of Champaran-Letters Issued, Vols. 5 and 17 (Bihar State 
Archives, Patna); Minute of the Lt. Governor of Bengal on the Mutiny as 856) 
affected the Lower Provinces under ihe Government of Bengal, 1858 (Calcutta 1858). 
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another band of 290 Gurkhas was sent to assist the Commissioner of 
Kumaun to deal with probable raid on his station.” 

By November 1857 the rebels, having been worsted in Delhi and 
other places, were converging on Oudh and Gorakhpur with a view to 
making a desperate stand agamst the British. To put them down, and 
to restore British authority in the above places Lord Canning, after a 
good deal of hesitancy, accepted the offer of about ten thousand Gurkha 
troops under the personal command of Jang Bahadur. In fact, Jang 
Bahadur had for some time been making repeated offers of military 
assistance on a very large scale. He was “thirsting” to earn the name 
of a great hero, and to prove kis loyalty to the British government. Lord 
Canning's hesitancy made him fidgetty and even indignant. He pointedly 
asked the Resident, 


“T am the only Minister of Nepal who has ever tried to befriend the 
British government ; why should I be refused a reply to my offers? 
Tell me that you accept my service or that you reject them.”” 


He offered to go in person to the battle fields, and to put Nana Saheb 
to death, so that the British government might consider him not merely 
as a Nepalese sirdar “but as an European officer”, irrevocably attached 
to the cause of the British.” He took an oath before the troops that if he 
entered into any intrigues with the rebels, he may be “proved to be the 
son of two fathers’. “This is perhaps the strongest and the most 
binding oath in Nepal”, Ramsay informed Lord Canning.” To overcome 
the latter’s hesitation, Jang Bahadur even offered his wives and sons as 
hostages.” 

The troops under Jang Bahadur served as auxiliaries to the British 
army organised under Sir Colin Campbell for the recovery of Lucknow.” 


1 Commissioner of Kumaun to Secretary to the Govt. of North West Pro- 
vinces, 9 December 1857, Kumaun Collectorate Political Letters Issued, Vol. 6, 
No. 51 (Uttar Pradesh State Archives, Allahabad). 

20 Ramsay to Canning, 15 November 1857, N.R., Vol. 12. 

31 Ramsay to Edmonstone, 17 July 1857, S.C., 27 November 1857, 423. 

22 Ramsay to Canning, 29 November 1857, N.R., Vol. 12. 

33 §.C., 27 November 1857, 423. 

24 Government to Resident, 18 November 1857, S.C., 27 November 1857, 425; 
Khureeta from Maharajadhiraj of Nepal to Lord Canning, and Lord Canning’s 
reply, P.C., 1 October 1858, 55-57. 
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They restored British rule over Gorakhpur, by dispersing the rebels under 
the self-styled Nazim, Muhammad Hossain. In the recovery of Lucknow 
the Gurkhas played an important role ; also in the loot and spoliation of 
that rich city.* 

The success of the Gurkhas in Bihar, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Jaun- 
pur, Allahabad and Oudh justified the trust reposed on them by the 
Resident. There were some, however, who were sceptical of their 
worth ; there were others who had set themselves totally against their 
entry into the affected areas. Henry Tucker, the Commissioner of 
Benaras, telegraphed to Lord Canning that, 


"I would most earnestly protest against any Nepalese troops 
being permitted to enter the country. If we cannot hold it 
ourselves without the aid of Nepal, it is time to leave. The 
appearence of Nepalese troops would produce a most injurious 
effect among the natives. I should be ashamed to see them at 
Benaras’’.” 


He dreaded them more than the whole of the Bengal army, and talked 
of their “annexing Gorakhpur” as an accomplished fact. Even the Lt. 
Governor of Bengal was distrustful of the Gurkhas.” Lord Canning 


35 $.C., 29 January 1858, 508; Reports of ei rond MacGregor, Political Officer 
attached to Tang Bahadur, to Ramsay, N.R., Vol. 8. 

For activities of the Gurkha troops in India see G. W. Forrest, ed., Selections 
from the Letters, Despatches and other State Papers preserved in the Military 
Dept. of the Govt. of India (1857-58) III, 497-501; S.C., 30 April 1858, 164-66 ; 26 
March 1858, 331; Campbell to RE. 22 March 1858, C, Ball, History of the 
Indian Mutiny (London, New York, n.d.) II, 271-73. 

2¢ Memorandum by Brigadier MacGregor to Government, 30 March 1858, 
S.C., 30 July 1858, 119; Letters connected with the Gurkha auxiliary expedition. 
in the Lucknow Campaign of 1857-8, and Letters from Officers Commanding Field 
Forces or detachments upon the frontier, N.R., Vol. 8. 

Two registers written in Nepali and dealing with Gurkha activities in the 
Mutiny are to be seen at the Army Head Quarters, Kathmandu, and at the 
Commandari Kitab Khana, Jangi Phant, Kathmandu. See also P. J. B. Rana, 
op. cit., 197-214. 

27 Telegram from Tucker to Canning, 13 June 1857, S.C., 18 December 1857, 
665. 

38 Wingfield to Edmonstone, 24 July 1857, S.C., 25 September 1857, 552. 

29 The Lt. Governor ae of the proposal of defending Chapra in 
Bihar with the help of the Gurkhas. Ramsay to Samuells, 6 September 1857, N.R., 
Vol. 12. i 
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bimself took some time to make up his mind ; acceptance of Nepalese 
help was not only an unprecedented but a risky step ; it could be inter- 
preted as an admission of weakness on the part of the British government 
and their inability to cope witk the situation? It was quite a hard task 
for Resident Ramsay to convince him of Jang Bahadur's fidelity, and the 
urgent expediency of accepting his proffered aid. A former Resident, 
Brian Hodgson, now living a retired life at Darjeeling, also pleaded on 
Jang Bahadur's behalf. Hodgson went down to Calcutta, and success- 
fully reasoned with the Governor-General that Jang Bahadur could be 
thoroughly trusted and relied upon. He also suggested to "form a tie" 
on the Minister of Nepal by orfering him western Terai as a reward for 
his services?! 

Jang Bahadur’s attitude after he returned from the operations at 
Lucknow in March 1858 was not wholly agreeable to many British 
officers. This became clearer when he returned to Nepal in April 1858. 
Some British Officers complained of the overbearing conduct of Gurkha 
sirdars and the lack of discipline among the troops under the command 
of Jang Bahadur himself. This was in sad contrast to the excellent. 
disposition of the Gurkhas who came to India earlier in June, and who 
were under the overall commaad and supervision of the British officers. 
Jang Bahadur was keen on keeping the Gurkhas whom he brought with 
him away from British officers ; he would not allow the “slightest sem- 
blance of interference with or check over his men.” He came to India 
possessed with the ego of a veritable deliverer; he was treated, some 
British officers subsequently complained, with impolitic latitude. This 
added to his natural vanity and presumption. His haughtiness and 
arrogance were subjects of animadversion in the British camps,? and the 
rapacity and vandalism of his troops were noted with disapprobation. To 


30 “Certain I know that Lord Canning was long held back from accepting the 
aid of Nepal by the prejudices cf those around him till I reached Calcutta”. 
Hodgson, a former Resident of Nepal, to Prinsep, 16 September 1858, Hodgson 
. Mss. op. cit. Vol. 9, 103. 

31 Thad. ; Notes on the services of B. H. Hodgson, collected by a friend (1883), 
23; Hunter, op. cit, 256-58. Hodgson looked after Jang Bahadur’s son-in-law, 
Gajraj Thapa, who studied at Darjeeling. 

33 Narrative of Political Relations with Nepal, op. cit, 217. 

35 $.C., 25 February 1859, 17. 
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many it appeared as though the fair name of the Gurkhas had been 
smudged during the indiscriminate loot of Lucknow. 

Sir Colin Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief, was none too impressed. 
with the general performance of the Gurkhas under Jang Bahadur. He 
was positively indignant at their slow march and great thirst for plunder.* 
He was even prepared to relieve Lucknow without the Gurkha auxiliaries 
under Jang Bahadur ;' Lord-Canning advised Sir Colin that this might 
be mistaken by the de facto ruler of Nepal as an intentional affront to . 
his personal dignity and to the honour of his state. It was politic to 
wait till he arrived, or' else he would be 


“wild to find himself jockeyed out of all share in the great 
campaign . . . The loss of this help of his would be very incon- 
venient, butto find ourselves on bad terms with him would be 
much more ‘so,’ 


Worse was Sir Colin’s reaction to Jang Bahadur’s insistence that a 
corps ‘of British soldiers should escort his troops on their way back home 
through rebel-infested Terai.” 

Even the emissaries from the rebel camps were seen hobnobbing with 
Jang Bahadur’s men. (It was alleged that Dumman Khan frequented the 
latter and passed on intelligence to his master. While thte Begum of 
Oudh lay encamped in the Terai, Dumman Khan was known to have 
requested her to appoint him governor of the areas adjoining Bansee ; he 
received presents from: her, too. The rebels tried through him to tamper 


** R, Montgomery Martin, The Indian Empire (London, 1858-61) H, 481-2. 

3s Jang Bahadur’s army was “pronounced ‘worse than useless’ by highest 
mili authorities," Resident to Government, 25 October 1858, 5.C., 25 February 
1859, 17. Ramsay himself, however, praised these soldiers as the "very pick of the 
country both as to officers and men." Ramsay to Canning, 29 November 1858, 
N.R., Vol. 12. He held that bad management of the troops by the British officers 
and Jang Bahadur's swelled-headedness were responsible for their unimpressive 

rformance. The Times correspondent, Ramsay pointed out, held that “Gurkhas 
ave no stomach for fighting." S.C., 25 February 1859, 17. 

3 G. W. Forrest, A History of the Indian Mutiny (Edinburgh and London, 
1904-12) II, 303. See also Campbell to Canning, 12 February 1858, and Canning’s 
reply, 15 February 1858, quoted in Lt. General Shadwell, Life of Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde (London, 1881) IL, 131, 156; M. Edwardes, ed, My Indian Mutiny 
Diary Lo W. H. Russell (London, 1957) 100-05. 

*r'Telegram from Campbell to ing, 6 April 1858, quoted in C. Ball, 


op. cit, 275. 
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with the Gurkha troops—and not without Jang Bahadur's knowledge. There 
were even grounds to suspect that Dumman Khan and his associates had, 
during their return. to Nepal with the Curkha troops in April 1858, 
attempted to incite the inhabitants of Gorakhpur against the British 
government, giving them hope that a Gurkha army will shortly come 
down from Nepal to assist in the fall of British rule.* And Dumman 
Khan was a close confidant cf Jang Bahadur. The latter admitted that 
Dumman Khan 


"served me so excellently as to gain my entire confidence and 
goodwill, and therefore he was counted as one of my well- 
wishing and faithful servants." ? 


The Begum of Oudh was known to have offered Jang Bahadur Gorakhpur, 
Azamgarh, Arrah, Chaprah. Benaras and even Oudh itself. It was 
reported that 


“the whole energies and talent of Oudh are now devoted to 
attempt to buy over the Nepalese.” 


Muhammad Hossain, a prominent rebel leader, later deposed that Palwan 
Singh, who had commanded Gurkha troops in India," visited Bala Rao’s 
(brother of Nana Saheb) camp after the battle of Lucknow on March 25, 
1858. He demanded one crore of rupees from Bala Rao in lieu of assis- 
tance to fight the British. Muhammad Hossain averred that he saw a 
letter written by Jang Bahadur to Bala Rao asking for the said amount 
in cash.” Explaining the changed attitude of Jang Bahadur, Resident 
Ramsay reported to the government, 


38 S.C., 25 Febru 1859, 17; W. lee eae Magistrate and Planter at 
Birdpore, north east o Bansee in Nepal Terai, to Wingfield, 25 June 1858, P.C., 
3 September 1858, 85 (Keep With). f 

3 Yaddasht from Jang Bahadur to Capt. Byers, Asst. Resident, 12 July 1858, 
P.C., 3 September 1858, 91; Yaddasht from same to same, 26 August 1858, P.C., 
22 October 1858, 73. 

4 Lucknow News Letters from 29 January to 3 February 1858, quoted in 
Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh (Govt. of Uttar Pradesh, 1958) II, 269, 

41 Palwan Singh was officer-in-charge of the Gurkha troops who came down to 


India in june 1857. f 
42 Kelly, officer-in-charge, Nepal Field Force, to Ramsay, 5 April 1858, N.R., 


Vol. 8. 
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"I am persuaded that when Jang Bahadur first went to the 
British provinces, he did so with the intention of actually assis- 
ting us, but he found himself so utterly uncontrolled and 
uninfluenced that he soon commenced that course of hypocrisy 
and deception . . ."9 


The Times correspondent too noticed some change in Jang Bahadur's 
attitude. He held that the conditions in which the latter rendered the 
aid were indefinite ; possibly he had some high hopes which the British 
government did not quite approve of; hence, he had the feeling of an 
“l-used man". 

Yet, the exigency was such that the British officers had to put up a 
fair face.“ Distrust of Jang Bahadur would have created misunderstand- 
ing and much mischief; having swallowed the camel, it was unwise to 
strain at a gnat. Besides, Jang Bahadur’s cooperation was greatly needed 
to hunt down the rebels who fled to Nepal Terai after the revolt had been 
crushed. These rebel fugitives posed a great obstacle to the restoration 
of peace and order in the border districts. Indeed, the active cooperation 
of Jang Bahadur was in a way more necessary at the end of the Mutiny 
than during it. 

Thanks to the swarms of rebels the Nepal Terai soon became a poli- 
tical Alsatia, a safe sanctuary of lawless elements of every kind. The 
measures adopted to deal with them were mostly infructuous due mainly 
to the openness of the frontier, the inadequacy of border police and the 
lukewarmness of the Nepalese officers on the border. Jang Bahadur was 
repeatedly requested to bar the entry of the rebels into his territory. He 
was also asked to order his officers not to give asylum to the fugitives. 
It seems very little heed was given to these requests. The principal rebel 
leaders, Nana Saheb, Bala Rao, the Begum of Oudh and their followers 
got a safe passage into Nepal with the covert help and cooperation of the 
Nepalese officials on the border.” These leaders made many ineffectual 


43 Resident to Government, 25 October 1858, S.C., 25 February 1859, 17. 

** Edwardes, op. ctt., 277. 

*5 Secret Despatch from Court to Governor-General, 23 March 1858, 1935. 

46 Ramsay at first disbelieved these reports as a “very unlikely circumstance.” 
His letter to Government, 20 March 1858, S.C., 25 June 1858, 112. 

The activities of rebels in the Terai are noted in S.C., 24 February 1858, 170, 
186; P.C., 26 March 1858, 155; 25 June 1858, 72; 25 March 1859, 155-61; 22 April 
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attempts to organise an army with the help of Jang Bahadur.” Their 
followers prowled over the bordering British districts ; they were safe 
under the protective wings of Nepalese officers. The Nepal Terai was 
soon made a ‘vertiable base of organised predatory activities, It was 
incontrovertibly proved that the Nepalese wardens of the marches, 
Jayakishen Puri and Dumman Khan took share in the spoils of the rebels. 
In the Darbar itself an influential section of Nepalese chiefs, led by Jang 
Bahadur’s own brothers, maintained close liaison with the rebel leaders 
through their agents in the Terai. These chiefs resolutely held that the 
rebel refugees should not on any account be made over to the British 
officers.^ The Resident complained, 


“The more I hear and see what is passing at this Durbar the 
more convinced am I that the sympathy of the sardars and of 
of the army are rather with the rebels than with us."? 


The British officers, engaged in suppression of the rebels on the Indo- 
Nepalese border, unanimously endorsed the Resident's assertions! These 


1859, 195-203, 325; 13 May 1859, 320-26 ; 20 May 1859, 260-72, 370-79 ; 24 Tune 1859, 
107; 15 July 1859, 236-41; 16 September 1859, 109; 23 September 1859, 40-50; 
April 1860, 49-50. See also Letters from Officers Commanding, Nepal Field Force, 
N.R. Vol 8; Correspondence between Magistrates of districts of Bihar and 
Government of Bengal, Bengal Govt. Judicial (Criminal) Proceedings, 1857-59 ; 
Important Judicial Bundles, Alphabet-M, No. 37 (Bihar State Archives, Patna); 
Kaye and Malleson, History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-58 (London, 1889) 
V, 199-208. 

‘7 Letters from Nana Saheb, Bala Rao, Brijis Kader (son of the ex-King of 
Oudh), Begum of Oudh, Beni Madho, Mammu Khan and others to Jang Bahadur, 
and the latter's reply, S.C., 27 August 1858, 97-108 ; P.C., 19 November 1858, 76; 
15 July 1859, 229, 413L ; 5 August 1859, 267 ; 19 August 1859, 193; 30 September 
1859, 250; 30 December 1859, 560-61; P.C. (Supplementary), 30 December 1859, 
556-57. 

48 Major General Sir Hope Grant, Commanding Field Force on Oudh border, 
to Resident, 8 May 1859, P.C., 20 May 1859, 375 ; Letters from officers commanding 
field forces on the Nepal frontier, N.R., Vol. 8. 

Jaikishen Puri had many times in the past been charged by the British offcers 
as an active accomplice in the crimes on the bordering districts of North West 
Province and Oudh. P.C., 29 July 1859, 273. . 

1$ PC., 13 May 1859, 323; 22 May 1859, S.C., 30 December 1859, 558-68. 

ne Ramsay to Capt. Kelly, 25 March 1859, P.C., 22 April 1859, 22. In fact, the 
local authorities in Nepal Terai were “one and all against us”. Ramsay complained, 
P.C., 15 July 1859, 413P. See also The Friend of India (Serampore), 19 May 1959. 

5! N.R; Vol. 8. 
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officers reported that Nepalese authorities in the border territories bore 
deep grudge against the British ; they invariably^sent to Jang Bahadur 
false reports of Nepalese villages being plundered and Nepalese people 
molested by the British troops operating against the fugitive rebels. The 
latter freely communicated with each other with the full knowledge and 
cooperation of the Nepalese officers.” 

The British government could no longer look on with equanimity ; 
all attempts to track down the rebel refugees had practically failed. There 
were strong reasons to suspect that either Jang Bahadur was powerless 
to restrain his officers on the border from actively helping the fugitives 
or he was himself a consenting party to their activity. The reports came 
thick and fast that the rebel leaders were desperately trying to win over 
Jang Bahadur to their side ; they were making offers of spoils if he con- 
tinued to protect them; they at times threatened him with condign 
retribution if he delivered them up to the British. As a result he showed 


“perfect apathy and the sardars and the army so much sympathy 
with the rebels, all of whom they consider should receive 
unconditional pardon.”® 


Naturally “a strong disinclination exists here of attacking them”, the 
Resident reported.* It was even suspected that he wilfully withheld 
informations from the British officers with a view to foiling their attempts 
to capture the fugitives. He had gone to the Terai for procuring arms 
and ammunition from the Begum of Oudh who took asylum with the 
Nepalese officers. Another reason might be to force the Raja of Bundi 
to give his daughter in whom Jang Bahadur had taken a great fancy.? 
Naturally, when Jang Bahadur refused to take action against the refugees 
during the rainy season when the Terai was extremely unhealthy, the 
' British officers dismissed it as his pretext for inactivity ; he was charged 


52 Ibid, 

53 Resident to Government, 25 August 1859, P.C., 30 December 1859, 995. 

54 T hid. 

55 Ramsay to Fergusson, Commissioner of Patna, 15 March 1859, N.R., Vol. 12. 

‘I am convinced that he [Jang Bahadur] knows more of their [rebels] 
movements and plans than he chooses to admit" Ramsay to Government, 8 March 
1859, P.C., 22 April 1859, 197-8, See also Political Letter from Court, 8 December 
1859, 17. 
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with deliberate remissness and "infringement of neutrality, not to say 
of good feelings and alliance." 

Rumour was rife that Jang Bahadur, with the support of the rebels, 
was making active preparations to swoop down upon Darjeeling, Kumaun 
and the adjoining districts of Bihar; he was reported to have requested 
China to call upon Bhutan and Sikkim to join him against the British.* 
The intercepted secret correspondence between the exiled Rani of Labore 
at Kathmandu? and some influential persons at Lahore led to the suspicion 
that the Rani's activities were known to the Nepal Durbar.” Dr. Campbell, 
the Superintendent of Darjeeling, took prompt precautionary measures. 
The acting Resident of Nepal, Captain Byers, however, retained "implict 
confidence" in the friendliness of Jang Bahadur. He emphatically stated 
that Jang Bahadur had no malicious intentions against the British, nor was 
‘there any league between him and the rebel leaders now in Nepal. There 
was not even "a shadow of foundation" in the alleged design against 
Darjeeling? Resident Ramsay dismissed the news of Rani Chandra's 
conspiracy as "a tissue of nonsense", for "the Minister would never break 
with us, if he can possibly help it", the Rani was "now spiritless and 
indolent and is very nearly blind," having no influence in Nepal 
. whatsoever.” 

-Nevertheless it was politic to be on guard. The Lt. Governor of 
Bengal suggested a display of troops on the Bihar border as a deterrent 
to Jang Bahadur's suspected designs, for "although a rupture with Nepal 


55 N.R. Vol. 12. f i 

57 Definite political relations between China and Nepal were established in 
1792-93 when the Gurkhas invading Tibet were repulsed by Chinese foirces that 
came to defend Tibet. Nepal was obliged henceforth to send quinquennial 
mission to Peking. In her diffcult:es with British India, Nepal sought China's help. 

58 C.S., 26 November 1858, 72-123; P.C., 23 September 1859, 211 ; 31 December 
1858, 2523-26, 4302-06. 

e After the Anglo-Sikh War (1848-9) Rani Chanda (Jhindan) was incarcerated at 
the Chunar fort, from where she fled to Kathmandu, and stayed there till 1861. 
S.C., 26 May 1849, 115; 27 September 1850, 15-7 ; Foreign Political A Proceedings 
(hereafter cited as F.P-A), January 1861, 144-51 (National Archives of India). 

6° Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Punjab to Government, P.C., 30 
December 1859, 1044-52. 

61 S.C., 26 November 1858, 96. S 

*: Ramsay to C. Beadon, 10 December 1859, P.C., 15 July 1859, 413P (enclosure). 
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is improbable, we must not continue to act as though it were impossible. 
No reliance could be placed on the fact that Jang Bahadur was convinced 
of the fatal effect of hostility towards the mighty British government, 
for this conviction: had not deterred the Sikhs from war with the Company 
in 184849, warned the Lt. Governor.* Jang Bahadur was firmly told that 
if he shirked his “plainest duty” of suppressing the predatory rebels, and 
continued to shelter them, the British troops would march-into the Ne- 
palese territory to hunt the rebels, even without the requisite permission 
of the Nepalese government This had a telling effect. At the vigorous 
insistence of the British Resident, Dumman Khan, “the declared and 
bitter enemy of the British government”, but a "well-wishing and faith- 
ful servant" of Jang Bahadur, was punished by the Durbar.” 


It was not long before Jang Bahadur himself realised that his sofmess - 
towards the fugitive ‘rebels turned out to be misplaced clemency. Effec- 
tively checked in their activities by the strict vigilance of the British 
border forces, the rebels turned on the Nepalese villages for plunder. The 
rainy season, too, was over, rendering military operations in the Terai 
feasible. Above all, Jang Bahadur realised that his attitude had strained 
his relations with the British. Already in the Indian Press loud demands . 
were being made to call him to account. ® All these considerations led 
the Durbar to ask for British government's cooperation to mop up the 


*: Minute of J. P. Grant and his Councillors, 20 October 1858, S.C., 26 November 
1858, 124-26. — 

‘t Ibid. ' 

*5 Yaddasht from Resident to Jang Bahadur, 30 July 1859, P.C., 19 August 
1859, 187; Government to Resident, 23 September 1859, P.C., 23 September 1859, 
249, À 

** PC., 3 September 1858, 85-82; 22 October 1858, 72-76; 31 December 1858, 
2086-88; 11 March 1859, 375-81 The Nepalese officers in the Terai gave “positive 
encouragement” to Dumman Khan. P.C., 31 December 1858, 2086. 

°' The Friend of India wrote on 26 May 1859, 

“But in either case,.whether subtle or simply powerless, the position of Jang 
Bahadur towards the British government has been changed.... But lukewarm 
friendship, incessant intrigues, assertions without proof, promises without perform- 
ance, | ambition supported by small trickeries are qualities and acts for which 
cultivated Enghukimnah, but for their indifference, would have only scorn.... If 
our Government have not yet demanded from our so-called ally an, account of 
his conduct; it should no longer be delayed." 
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rebels, who were represented by the King of Nepal as a menace to both 
the governments.’ 

In fairness to Jang Bahadur it has to be conceded that it has not 
been positively established if he personally favoured sheltering the rebels. 
Indeed, he could hardly take drastic measures against them when his 
brothers, his chiefs and even the army were advocates of soft policy. 
Besides, the Terai was absolutely unsuitable for any operation during the 
summer and autumn months.” In fact, he was obliged to keep up an 

appearance of friendliness with the rebels till he could in the winter 
| months contemplate an expedition against them. The Resident himself 
admitted this thus: 


“I have long been of opinion that the Durbar has been trimming 
between the rebels and ourselves, and it has wished them to 
believe that it was friendly to their cause. I have also felt 
convinced that it has been covertly playing into their hands, 
and I am equally convinced that it will never openly assist 
them. 


Nor is it unreasonable to hold that Jang Bahadur hoped to wring further 
capital out of British anxiety over these rebels. He was in a bargaining 
position. Possibly his plan was to undertake a grand military expedition 
against the rebels in the winter season with the British defraying the 
cost of the expeditión. This would have pleased his troops, still clamour- 
ing for more booty. But the British government could not be tricked. 
They gave him no encouragement to launch a costly military expedition- 
and much less at the cost of the British government. In fact, he was 
distinctly told that in crushing the rebels he would not oblige the British 
so much as he would relieve his own state of a horde of malcontents. 
He was, however, assured of fullest cooperation in any action against 


the rebels! 


** Khureeta from Maharajadhiraja of Nepal to Lord Canning, 24 January 1859, 
S.C., 22 July 1859, 199-200; Canning to Maharajadhiraj, 7 January 1859, P.C., 
15 July 1859, 413C. e 

© The swamps of the Terai were extremely unhealthy for all but four winter 
months commencing November. . 

7 Resident to Offg. Commissioner of Gorakhpur, 17 September 1859, P.C., 30 
September 1859, 209; Ramsay to Kelly, 25 March 1859, S.C., 22 April 1859, 200. 

" P.C. 15 July 1859, 413P ; 22 July 1859, 208-09. . 
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The last two months of 1859 saw a combined operation of British 
and Nepalese troops in Nepal Terai. The principal rebel leaders were 
either killed or captured with hundreds of followers. Many had died 
earlier of starvation and disease in the swamps of the Terai ; ‘some gave 
themselves up ; others sneaked their way back home, a helpless horde of 
fugitives, forlorn, bemoaning a cause lost for ever”? In January 1860, 
Brigadier Holdich, Officer-in-Charge of the mopping up operation, con- 
fidently asserted that the “suppression of the rebellion” on the banks of 
the Raptee was "most complete . . . I do not believe that an armed rebel 
remains in the Terai".? 

As a "substantial proof of its gratitude and confiding friendship", 
the British government retroceded to Nepal the whole of the lands lying 
between the rivers Kali and Rapti, and the whole of the low lands lying 
between the river Rapti: and the district of Gorakhpur which were 


72 PC., 30 December 1859, 452-53, 462-63; 20 January 1860, 136-50, 152; 24 
February 1860, 247-49, 257-54; Martin, op. cit, II, 496-500, quoting the Times, 
21 January 1860. 

More than three thousand rebels were captured by the Nepalese troops and 
surrendered to the British authorities. The leaders like Mummo Khan, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Begum of Oudh, Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareilly, Mirza Feroz 
Bakbt Bahadur, brother of Emperor Bahadur Shah IL Umer Singh, brother of 
Koer Singh of Jagdishpur in Bihar, Jawla Prasad and others were some of the 
captives. 

Bala Rao, Devi Baksh, the Raja of Gonda, Azimullah, Golab Singh of Biruah, 
Har .Prasad, Chuckladar ‘of Khyrabad, Hardat Singh, Raja of Bundi, died in 
the Terai. . 

- Beni Madho, the Rana of Shankarpur, was killed by the Nepalese. P.C. 
20 January 1860, 136-49. ` 

The Be of Oudh, Brijis Kader, her minor son, the two wives of ex-Peshwa, 
Baji Rao iP and the wives of Bala Rao and Nana Saheb were’ given political 
asylum by Jang Bahadur ; wart lived at Kathmandu: on a monthly subsidy or 
Rs. 400/- each granted by the Nepal government. Registers of the Commandari 
Kitab - a, Nizamati Phant, 1921-52 Vikram Samvat,- Kathmandu. See also 
P.C., 2 March 1860, 247-55; July 1860, 265. : 

^. Nana Saheb disappeared. He did live in Nepal under Jang Bahadur's protec- 
tion for quite a few years. The British government tried ineffectually to possess 
him from the suspected custody of Jang-Bahadur. His last days are still shrouded 
in mystery. Many attempts were made from time to time to find him out, but all 
without success. P.C., 22 July 1859, 208; 23 September 1859, 250; Ramsay to 
Beadon, 3 September 1860, N.R., Vol. 12. 

13 P.C., 20 January 1860, 149-50; H. Knollys, Incidents in the Sepoy War, 1857-8, 
ri ae om the Private Journals of General Sir Hope Grant (London, 
MD I) 318-34. -` 
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formerly wrested from Nepal at the end of the Anglo-Nepalese War, 
1814-16. The territory was two hundred miles in length and of varying 
breadth.“ Jang Bahadur's services were acknowledged in glowing terms. 
The Secret Committee of the Court wrote to Lord Canning: 


"These are great services rendered to us in our utmost need. We 
are unwilling to imagine the position in which we should have 
been without this aid from the Maharaja, still less to think of 
the course of events must have taken had the Maharaja taken 
advantage of our distress and directed against us the force he 
has employed in our defence." 


In recognition of bis loyalty, Jang Bahadur was given a G.C.B.” 


It is pertinent to analyse the motives which prompted Jang Bahadur 
to help the British when he had ample opportunity to throw his whole 
weight against them. The main reason lay in his firm conviction that 
the British government was powerful enough to retrieve its position ins- 
pite of some initial setbacks. He confided to the Resident: 


"I know the power of the British government and were I to take 
part against it, although I might have temporary success for a 
time, my country would afterwards be ruined and the Gorkha 
dynasty annihilated.” 


He was shrewd enough to see that friendliness with the British govern- 
ment had só far paid him good dividends ; indeed, he could have scarcely 
consolidated his power by risking their hostility. He also realised that 
much of the chaos and instability in Nepal in the decade preceding his 
rule was due greatly to the ant-British policy of his predecessors, and the 
hostile reactions of the British government. The latter in 1857-58 had 
grown into a formidable power whose strength lay rooted in their national 


74 S.C., 27 August 1858, 124-25. 

78 Secret Despatch from Court to’ Governor-General, 17 March 1858, 1933. Jang 
Bahadur had assumed the title of Maharaja in August 1856 in a bid for seizing 
even the ‘de jure sovereignty’. The King now came to be called Maharajadhiraj. 
P. J. B. Rana, op. cit., 193-94. 

76 P.C., 23 September 1859, 8. 

77 Ramsay to Edmonstone, 10, December 1857, S.C., 29 January 1858, 377. 
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institutions which he had seen himself.” In fact, supporting the rebels 
would have proved backing the wrong horse. As the Resident put it, 


“dread of our power has been the main spring of Nepalese 
national policy ‘and action for years past.”” 


He could have remained neutral if it were not for the consideration 
of exploiting this crisis of the British government to his own advantage. 
From the very. outset he, placed himself in a bargaining position ; and 
behind the facade of ‘his ostensibly unconditional offers of aid, there 
lurked "embarrassing hints of expectations."9 He coveted some terri- 
tories in Oudh, particularly Tulsipur and Chanda. His desire was to 
appease those in Nepal who opposed his pro-British policy ; he also wanted 
to earn lasting fame of having extended the area of his state without 
paying any great price for it?! He said to Ramsay: — 


“T have many enemies in Nepal who accuse me of befriending 
the British government to serve my own private purposes, and , 
who believe that I should sacrifice my country to further my 
own and my brothers’ personal views—show them that this is 
false—Give me izzut in the eyes of my-own country and of the 

"world . . . I ask nothing for myself individually, but I desire 
‘that it should be handed:down to posterity that during my 
Ministership: I obtained for my country from the British 
government an extension of her dominions, however trifling 
that may be. This will silence all my enemies now and will 
give me great name hereafter." 


: Jang Bahadur succeeded in convincing the British that but for him 
and his loyalty to them, the Nepal Durbar would have joined the rebels. 
18 Jang Bahadur visited England in 1850 and returned fully convinced of her 
power and resources, O. Cavenagh, Reminiscences of an Indian Official (London, 
1884) 106-90. Cavanagh was Political Officer attached to Jang Bahadur. 

1° Resident to Canning, 24 July 1857, N.R., Vol. 12. 

80 Resident.to Government, 17 July 1857, S.C., 29 November 1857, 423. 

5! Jang Bahadur feared that his people would "call him to account for assisting 
us [British] with his army without securing some little advantage for his own 
country.” Ramsay to Edmonstone, 21 July 1857, S.C., 27 November 1857, 426; 
Ramsay to ee 24 July 1857, N.R., Vok 12. 


83 Ramsay to Canning, 25 November 1857, N-R., Vol. 12. 
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The interests of the British government, he averred, were identical with 
his own interests, and that the enemies of the British were his enemies 
too. He impressed Lord Canning that he had not only withstood the. 
dazzling temptations of plunder and had restrained the army, but also 
risked his own life and regime by an anglophile policy inspite of its 
unpopularity among his men. He hoped that once the British govern- 
ment were convinced of his personal responsibility and risk in the matter, 
they would, as a matter of obligation, support him and his friendly regime 
in times of crisis. He told the Resident of his expectation thus: 


"[ know that upon the success of the British arms and reestablish- 
ment of the British power in India its government will be 
stronger than ever, and that I and my brothers and my country 
will all then benefit by an alliance with you as your remembr- 
ance of our past services will render our present friendship 
lasting and will prevent you ever molesting us."9 


He would even hope that the British Government would acquiesce in 
his attempts to assume the "de jure sovereignty" of Nepal. 

For some time past Jang Bahadur was making strong but subtle bid 
for the throne. By reducing the King to a figurehead he had already 
clinched supreme power; British recognition was a desideratum. 
Disgusted, the king often thought of abdication, and sometimes of suicide 
in preference to suffering "the splendid misery of royalty and prison."5 

The British government were aware of Jang Bahadur's ambitions 
and his schemes against the powerless king. They studiously opposed 
these ambitions. From time to time the Resident warned him. Indeed, 
this strong support of the British government was the only plank of 
survival for the King ; it was also the only restraint on the all-powerful 
Minister. It was certain 


83 Resident to Government, 10 December 1857, S.C., 29 January 1858. Cf. PJ.B. 
Rana, op, cit., 216. ` 

x“... the King is a mere puppet in Jang Bahadur’s hands and that he has 
not even the shadow of power .... With the politics and "management of the 
country he appears to have no concern nor do I believe that he is ever spoken 
to regarding it." Ramsay to Edmonstone, 30 June 1857, S.C., 25 September 1857, 471. 

85 F.P.A, November 1864, 53; May 1865, 181, 

ze S.C., 29 August 1856, 63. 
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“that if we give the slightetst countenance . . . he will instantly 
drive his sovereign from the throne,” the Resident warned the 
Government.” 


The Mutiny now came to Jang Bahadur as a veritable boon. He could 
hope to exploit the British anxiety for his aid ; he could play upon their 
fears; he could cow them into quiescence. Lord Dalhousie, a former 
Governor-General, shrewdly observed that, 


“. .. if the Government suppose that Jang Bahadur is doing 
all that he is doing ‘for love’, they are mightily mistaken. Jang’s 
drawing a bill upon them—at long date perhaps—but one which 
they will be called upon to pay, in return for value received, 
some day or other, as sure as fate. The Jang had long been 
obviously working his way to the musnad of Nepal... Jang 
Bahadur was the ruler himself . . . when the time and oppor- 
tunity come, the Rajah will have an accident of some kind, 
Jang will appear as Rajah, and the British government will be 
expected to show its gratitude for aid in Oude by recognising, 
if not àiding in turn, the new dynasty in Nepal."9 


He repeatedly hinted to Ramsay that as a reward for his services during 
the crisis, the British government should recognise him as an independent 
ruler of at least a part of Nepal, just as they had recognised Gulab Singh 
as the ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, once a part of the Kingdom of 
Lahore? Ramsay flatly refused to entertain this expectation. Nothing 
daunted, Jang Bahadur made a fresh attempt. In June 1857 he decided 
to personally meet the Governor-General in India, ostensibly with a view 
to consulting him on some administrative problem but really to persuade 
Lord Canning to countenance, or at least not to oppose, his bid for the 
throne. Lord Canning saw through the game, and gave him no encourage- 
ment whatsoever. Jang Bahadur took this to heart; he was grieved ; 


87 $.C., 29 August 1856, 55-6. 

88 Lord Dalhousie to Sir George Couper, 15 April 1858, J.G.A. Baird, ed., 
Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie rages and London, 1911) 414-15. 

3 Resident to Government, 17 July 1857, S.C., 27 November 1857, 423. 
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till the last day of his life this continued to be one of his most serious. 
grudges against the British government.” 

There were other reasons which led him to help the British in 1857. 
The Nepalese army was so excited and restless that it could hardly be 
kept in control. Indeed, all was not well in the army. A serious out- 
break was very likely to flare up at Kathmandu shortly before the Indian 
Mutiny ; the Resident’s timely intervention and Jang Bahadur’s deference 
to the Resident’s advice alone averted it? Jang Bahadur’s power rested 
to a great extent on his popularity with the army ; his cardinal policy 
was to keep it in good humour.” Had the excited soldiers not been 
employed by the British, Jang Bahadur would probably have failed to 
restrain them from plundering the British districts adjoining Nepal. For 
long the army had been kept starved of military exploits ; for long it had 
had no war booty. An army out of control would have dealt serious 
injury to the stability of the Rana regime. Moreover, the inroads into 
and plunder of the Britisa districts would have brought on Nepal the 
fatal wrath of the British. Indeed, considering the temper of the army, 
the more the soldiers were syphoned off to India as allies of the British 
the greater was the security of Jang Bahadur's position in Nepal. This was 
more urgent when Jang Bahadur's enemies were seeking to exploit the 
army's excitement to grind their own axes. In fact, the extreme eagerness 
and vigorous insistence with which Jang Bahadur repeatedly offered his 
troops might well suggest chat he was as much concerned over the effect 


°° Jang Bahadur married his sons and daughters with the members of the royal 
family. In 1881 his daughter's son, born of the Heir-Apparent of Nepal, was 
enthroned. 

*1 A disgruntled soldier tried to incite the army against Jang Bahadur. Many 
other discontented elements in the capital sought to work up the army's feelings 
against the Minister, Jang Bahadur was determined to execute the intriguers. 
Ramsay dissuaded him; he warned that the intriguers were army officers, and 
any rash step against them would lead to a mutiny. Jang Bahadur paid heed, and 
averted a civil war. S.C., 26 June 1857, 129; 29 January 1858, 26. 

°2 “Tt seems to be forgotten”, warned Ramsay, "that although Jang Bahadur is 
virtually the sovereign of Nepal, and nominally possesses despotic power, he only 
holds that power by humouring the army, and that in twenty four hours after he 
lost its goodwill he would be a helpless fugitive if he escaped from the countr 
with his life”. Ramsay to Tucxer, 11 November 1857, N.R., Vol, 12; S.C., 26 Mar 
1858, 120, 
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of Indian Mutiny on his own soldiers and on his own regime as the 
British were on theirs. 

In a way the Mutiny was a fortunate occurrence for Indo-Nepalese 
relations in general and for Jang Bahadur in particular. The Mutiny 
could certainly have been the readiest weapon of Nepal to gravely injure 
the British government. Instead, it turned out to be the strongest of the 
ties binding the two governments in future. For long the British in 
India had been obsessed with the suspicion that Nepal was lying in wait 
for a favourable opportunity to strike at them. For long they were appre- 
hensive that a serious uprising in India or a prolonged war would goad 
the sulky Nepalese to break with the British government. This fear 
and suspicion was proved now to be baseless. British confidence in Nepal 
grew as a consequence. 

The Mutiny provided the acid test to Jang Bahadur’s professed 
fidelity. It served to convince the British how greatly he valued their 
friendship. It was indeed the greatest woe of the British in India, and 
the last opportunity of Nepal to turn the British woe to account. 

The Mutiny also provided a test to the British policy of non-inter- 
ference in Nepal, resumed in 18429 and cemented with the ascendency of 
Jang Bahadur. That the latter kept peace and actively helped was an 
ample vindication of that policy. Jang Bahadur was obliged for British 
non-interference in the internal affairs of Nepal; his absolutism had so 
long been tolerated ; he had been befriended and highly honoured ; all 
these had no doubt helped him in consolidating his power. Indeed, he 
was under deep obligation to the British government in the strength of 
which he felt as having a personal stake. Naturally the Mutiny bound 
the de facto ruler of Nepal and the British government by the ties of 


mutual indebtedness. 


. % From 1816 to 1833 the British government in India followed a non-interven- 
tionist policy in Nepal. From 1833 to 1842 that of gradual intervention was pursued. 
The Resident, Brian Hodgson, was keen on influencing Nepalese government by 
intrigues with various parties scrambling for A sila A Ministry amenable to his 
control was set up with his active effort in November 1840. e policy of inter- 
vention was abandoned in February 1842 when Ellenborough came to India as 
Governor-General He recalled Hodgson. Narrative of Polincal Events in Nepal, 
op. cit., 159-189; Hunter, op. cit., 116-255 ; H. B. Edwardes and H. Merivale, Life - 


of Sir Henry Lawrence (London, 1873) 314-15, 321-74. 
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It is held by some that the help of Nepal brought but a "moderate 
accession" to the military power of the British government during the 
crisis.“ But that the moral effect of Nepal’s assistance was very great js 
recognised by all. Resident Ramsay admitted that, 


“There can be no doubt that the presence of the Gurkha army 
in British provinces under Maharaja Jang Bahadur's command 
had a fine moral effect, but their services in a military point 
of view were not what had been expected from them." 


The very fact that this powerful Hindu kingdom which bore deep animus 
against the British collaborated with the latter against its co-religionists 
acted as a damper for the rebels ; proportionately it boosted the moral of 
the British. The Indian princes were surprised to find Nepal fighting 
them while on many occasions in the past she had zealosly tried to set up 
a confederacy of Indian powers against the British government. In fact 
the extent and effectiveness of Nepal's armed assistance to the British is 
not so important a matter as her active cooperation with those whom she 
had so long dreaded as her first enemy. The signal proof of Jang 
Bahadur’s fidelity lay, therefore, in the fact that he restrained his people 
from seizing what many regarded as a golden opportunity of Nepal to 
pay off old scores against this enemy. 

The British government appreciated Jang Bahadur's difficulties ; it 
was prudent to play into his hands for sometime. There was no hesita- 
‘tion in rewarding him with a territory which formerly belonged to Nepal, 
and was “unimportant” to the British themselves, particularly when it was 
realised that such a gift would 


“ensure the British the warmest support of Jang Bahadur and 
of Sardars, and will put the troops into great good humour."* 


** Sir Richard Temple wrcte, “The conduct of the Nepal state during the war 
of the Mutinies was unsatisfactory on the whole. Whether the Nepalese were 
ripe for revolt against the British is doubtful, but there are reasons for fearing 
that they might have joined the rebellion had it not been for the dissuading 
voice and restraining hand of Jang Bahadur.” Men and Events of My Time in 
India (London, 1882) 309. 

*5 Narrative of Political Relations with e op. cit., 217. ; 
** Ramsay to Edmonstone, 21 July 1857, November. 1857, N.R., Vol. 12. 
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A moral backing to Jang Bahadur and a sop to the army was essential 
to enable the former to pursue his friendly policy in the face of strong 
opposition. in the Durbar. 

Jang Bahadur emerged stronger in power after this event. The trust 
which the British reposed on him, the signal honour which they conferred 
on him and the grand reception he got in India—all these left his people 
convinced of his firm alliance with the mighty British power. This 
served to discourage his potential enemies and increased his prestige in 
Nepal. Exultingly Jang Bahadur said to the Resident: 


“I shall be indebted to yourself for my new character and for 
the zzzut that I shall henceforth possess in the world. People 
generally call me a tyrant and a murderer, and your newspapers 
abuse me as much, but I am not what they represent me and 
this the world will now soon see and admit. I am indeed 
indebted to you for all this. You could not have bestowed a 
greater favour upon me than you have now done. If you had 
given me lacs of rupees in money and miles of country as a 
jagheer, they would have been valueless compared with the 
izzut you have given through me to the whole Gorkha nation.” 


The Mutiny was thus a great event in Jang Bahadur's personal life. It 
was a vindication of his policy, too. He could now show his countrymen 
that his friendship with the British had earned Nepal territory, wealth 
and honour—and all these without any great submission to the British 
or at the impairment of the cherished national independence. This, he 
asserted, was a welcome contrast to his predecessors’ policy of hostility 
towards the British—a policy which had earned Nepal nothing but years 
of chaos, commotion and concern. Jang Bahadur thus gave a new turn 
to the national policy of Nepal. The old idea of profiting at the cost of 
the British gave way to the expectation of gaining with their friendliness. 

The Gurkhas who served the British government during the Mutiny 
carried with them lively memories of the companionship of the ‘Sahib’, 
the latter’s trust and confidence in them ; they were all obliged to the 


?f Same to same, 10 December 1857, S.C., 29 January 1858, 377. 
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British government for its munificence. For all the Gurkhas this expe- 
dition in India was a wholesome experience after years of inactivity. 
In fact, there was great erthusiasm for enrolment in the army which Jang 
Bahadur organised for helping the British. , Ramsay reported, 


"...all are struggling to be employed, and even among Jang 
Bahadur's brothers there are several long and disappointed 
faces." 99 


For many it was the first great opportunity to show their martial skill. 


For the British government, too, the Mutiny was a great lesson. They 
realised that Jang Bahadur had been thoroughly convinced of the fortitude 
and determination of the British government and of their invincibility. 


“The Resident is of opinion that this expedition strengthened 
our prestige immensely throughout the Nepalese dominions and 
the Gurkhas have a far higher appreciation of and respect for 
our power now than they ever entertained before.”'™ 


It was also clear that his despotic power notwithstanding, Jang Bahadur 
could not, in his interest, be unfriendly to the British. The policy of 
friendliness was, indeed, not only an objective of his state, but a necessity 
for him. In fact, the exigencies of his position 


“must make the reality and appearance of a personal connection 
with us [the British] of value to him."!?! : 


Naturally all encouragement was given to Jang Bahadur’s increasing 
dependence on the British government, for his regime had arrested tbe 
restless instincts of the Nepalese people; with Jang Bahadur in power 
all was well in Indo-Nepalese relations. The British did not fail to notice, 
however, that prejudices against them were strong in the Durbar, and 


** The Nepalese troops were given a much higher salary than what they 
received at home. Besides, they were paid special battas. Ramsay reported “. . . the 
liberality of our Government in this respect has occasioned quite a sensation among 
them [Gurkhas]”. Letter to Government, 27 June 1857, S.C., 27 September 1857, 
524; 27 August 1858, 109-21 26 November 1858, 56-66. 

*? Ramsay to Edmonstore, 26 November 1857, S.C., 18 December 1857, 286. 

100 Narrative of Political Relction3 with Nepal, op. cit., 217. 

101 Ramsay to Talbot, 5 November 1857, N.R., Vol. 12. 
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.that Jang Bahadur's overwhelming power alone kept these prejudices in 
check. 

This was the first time when the British government accepted the 
military assistance of Nepal, hitherto distrusted as a bad neighbour. It : 
was admittedly an extreme measure of political expediency adopted with 
utmost reluctance.'” 

. The Mutiny was thus a landmark in Indo-Nepalese relations. 


. KaNcHaNMoY MoJUMDAR 


193 During the two Anglo-Sikh Wars (1845-46 and 1848-49) Nepal made offers 
of troops, but they were rejected as "attempts to throw dust in our eyes". But 
“now the case is absolutely different", with Jang Bahadur, friendly to the British 

vernment, in power. Extract from a note of Ramsay to Holmes, 5 June 1857, 


. R., Vol; 12. 
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An Account af the Postal System in India 
From 1550-1750 — 


HE accounts of contemporary historians and the records of travellers 
establish, beyond doubt, that the transmission of royal dak (post). 
and official communication during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were maintained at a high level of efficiency and regularity.- 
Notwithstanding the want of swift means of transport, reports and news 
from distant places reached the central government with amazing speed 
and regularity. The Mughal government being virtually a form of 
personal rule based on ‘might’, the securing of accurate information in 
time by the emperor from all parts of the empire was a matter of vital 
importance. The entire administrative set up functioned with the aid 
of a regular flow of reliable news and in case this was seriously "interrupted 
or did not function properly, the whole system was faced with the threat 
of a partial or complete breakdown. Especially the emperor’s hold on . 
the distant and widely separated regions of his empire depended entirely 
upon the close and constant contact with them by means of efficient 
system of communications. 


Almost all the Mughal emperors, like their esa bestowed 
special care and attention on the maintenance of postal . services and 
succeeded to manage them with admirable skill. Babur dévised his own 
postal system which was elaborate as well as scientific. ‘On Thursday 
the 4th of the latter Rabi (935 A.H.), it was settled that Chiqmaq Beg. 
with Shahi tamaghach?'s clerkship, should measure the road between Agra 
and Kabul At very 9th kuroh (cir. 18 m.), a tower was to be erected 
12 qaris high and having a char-dara (four-doored, open-on-allisides), on 
the top; at every 18th kurch (cir. 36 m), 6 post-horses were to be kept 
fastened ; and arrangement was to be made for the payment of post- 
masters and grooms, and for horse-corn.' The order was: ‘Tf the place 


N 
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where the horses are fastened up, be near a crown-domain, ‘let those there 
provide for the matters mentioned ; if not, let cost be charged on the 
beg in whose pargana the post-house. may be." 

But, even before:these arrangements were completed, Babur was 
regularly receiving messages from the distant province of Badakshan 
within a month. Once when the messengers sent by Babur to Badakshan 
took a year to return, he reproved Humayun severely for his delay and 
negligence in despatching the required information to him.? This illus- 
trates how keen and anxious the rulers were to ensure quick transmis- 
sion of reports and messages. d . 

The vast expansion of the Mughal empire under the able successors 
of Babur made the maintenance of a well-organised postal system an 
absolute necessity. This was made possible by improving upon the 
existing modes of transmitting letters and messages and by further reorga- 
nising and tightening the already-functioning channels of carrying post. 
The post was mainly carried by runners and mounted couriers. Some- 
times, in emergency, it was also carried in carriages drawn by fast stallions. 


POSTAL RUNNERS 


The system of postal runners was very popular and old and references 
. are found in the accounts of practically all the important travellers and 
> chroniclers. Ibn Battuta, the itinerant historian, who served Muhammad 
Tughlag for eight years, gives an interesting account of the post carried 
by the runners. He called it dawah3 According to him: ‘At each third 
of a mile there is a populated village, outside of which there are built 
tower-houses for the runners. In every tower-house runners are found 


1Baburnama or Memoirs of Babur trans. A.S. Beveridge (London 1921), II, 
629-30. 

The tamaghachi was the bearer of the stamp (tamgha) who, by impressing it, 
gave quittance for the payment of tolls and other dues. 

Babur, in his Memoirs, adds some notes on kuroh and gari. A thousand 
paces (qadam) were equal to one kuroh and each qari was six hand-breadths. 
` Beveridge writes that each es was equal to 24 inches. Memoirs of Babur trans. 
AS. Beveridge (London 1921), II, 629-30. 

2 Baburnama or-Memoir of Babur trans. AS. Beveridge (London 1921), H, 626. 

3 Dhawah is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word dhawak from the root dhawa, 
which means to run on. Dhawak means a ‘runner’. But the word dhawa used by 
Barani and others, signifies invariably ‘runner’ as well as ‘post’ and ‘post houses’. 


6 
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ready to depart. Every runner has a rod two yards long. Bells made 
of bronze are attached to the rod. When the runner leaves the village, 
he holds the letters in one hand and the rod in the other, and runs with 
all speed. The succeeding runner keeps himself ready by hearing the 
noise of the bells. He takes the letters and sets off. In this way letters 
are carried to their respective destinations. This kind of post is speedier 
than the horse-post.* Telling about foot-posts, Tavernier writes: ‘One 
remarkable institution was that of foot-posts, who carried letters faster 
than horseman. At the end of every six miles on a line of route there 
was a little hut, and men were always there in readiness to run a stage. 
When a runner reached a hut, he threw the letters on the ground, as it 
was a bad omen to be given them into a messenger's hands. The next 
appointed runner picked them up and carried them to the next stage ; and 
in this way letters could be sent over the greater part of the Mughal 
empire'? Hamilton was very much impressed by the rapidity of these 
cariers and the arrival of messages from the farthest parts of the Mughal 
empire. His remarks on the postal system of India in the eighteenth 
century are noteworthy: “The post in the Mogul’s dominions goes very 
swift, for at every caravanseray, which are built on the high-roads, about 
ten miles distant from one znother, men, very swift of foot, are kept 
ready. The letters are inclosed in a gilded box, which he that carries 
holds over his head when he comes near the Seray, and giving notice of 
his arrival, another takes it, and runs to the next, and so on night and 
day, at five or six miles in an hour, till it is carried where directed to, 
so that in eight days, adv-ces are brought from the farthest parts of that 
large empire, to court. Ánd those couriers are called Dog Chouckies'. 
The news entrusted to runners reached as fast as that carried by the 
mounted couriers mainly because the men well-known for their extra- 
ordinary rapid pace were generally employed for this purpose. Ferishta 
stated that the mewras (runners) had, many a time, travelled on foot seven 


*Ibn Battuta cited in Sayyed Sabahuddin "The Postal System during the 
Muslim Rule in India", Islamic Culture, (July 1944), 273. 
5J.T. Wheeler, & M. Macmillan European Travellers in India ‘Tavernier’ 
(Calcutta ro 36 ; see also Th. Roe, & J. Fryer Travels in India in the seventetenth 
ndon 1873), 


century (Lo: 190. 
$ J. Pinkerton A General Collection of the Best and most interesting Voyages 


and Travels in all Parts of the World ‘A. Hamilton’, VIII (London 1811), 316. 
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hundred kurohs in ten days whereas they normally traversed about fifty 
kurohs within twenty-four hours” Likewise much attention was paid to 
increase the speed and stamina of these post-runners for which, according 
to Monserrate, various special exercises were prescribed for them such as 
a constant practice of running with leaden shoes, regularly lifting their ` 
. feet repeatedly while standing in one place till their heels touched their 
buttocks. Upon their speed and performance as runners depended the 
rapid and regular circulation of news as well as a quick transmission of 
letters from one place to another. Forbes tells us that the same courier 
sometimes traversed a very long journey with the help of opium. In 
his words: ‘Opium is used to a better purpose by the halcarras, who are 
a-set of people employed as messengers, spies, and letter carriers. An 
halcarra takes a letter, wraps it up in some secret fold of his shabby 
garment, and with a little opium, some rice, and a small pot to draw 
water from the wells of the charitable, he undertakes a journey of several 
hundred miles, and receives his reward on delivering the letter.? Grose 
also refers to the use of opium by patiamars or foot-messengers to keep 
the fatigue away and to keep on running for a long time. 

* According to Mir "at Ahmadi, ‘when a postal runner started from 
the Central Government, he had with him a permit, duly sealed and 
signed by the Darogha-i-Dak Chawki. This served as an obligation for 
a Faujdar, a Zimindar or a Thanadar to provide in their localities a safe 
journey for the postal runner, who was conducted on his route by guides. 
For his return journey he had the same permit from the Sawanih Nawis’."! 
Further for the convenience of these runners either trees were grown or 
heap of stones was set'up at every five hundred paces on the roadsides 





7 Mahomed Kasim Ferishta Tarikh-i-Ferishta or History of the Rise of the 
Mohemmedan Power in India trans. J. Briggs, I (London 1829), 272. 

3 Monserrate The Commen of Father Monserrate on his journey to the 
Court of Akbar trans. Hoyland, J.S. & annot. SN. Banerjee (London 1922), 212; 
see also Shaikh Abu’l-Fazl-I-’Allami Ain-i-Akbari trans. H.S. Jarrett annot. JN. 
Sarkar, II (Cal. 1949), 156., 

°J. Forbes Oriental Memoirs rev. & ed. Countess de Montalembert (London 
1834), I, 64. l . 3 

^ JH. Grose A Voyage. to the East Indies (London 1772) 1, 119; see also 
Col, H. Yule Hobson Jobson: being a glossary of Anglo-Indtan Colloquial Words 
and Phrases etc. etc. (London 1886). 

1 Islamic Culture, (July 1944), 282. 
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which were supposed to be kept intact and white-washed by the people 
of the nearest village. These, as Tavernier remarked, helped the post- 
runners in finding their ways even during the dark and stormy nights.” 
Pelsaert states that the foot-runners were regularly paid by the state and 
were installed in all the serais (rest-houses) on the roadside.¥ They could 
bring disgrace or honour to the governors by delaying or reaching the 
important official letters to the emperor in time. 

This process of foot-runners was not meant for carrlage of letters 
only as Ibn Battuta, who visited India in the fourteenth century, writes: 
‘Sometimes fresh fruits are conveyed for the king from Khurasan. It 
is by this channel also that great criminals are transported on cot'. During 
his stay at Daulatabad he observed that even the sacred water of the 
Ganges river was brought in for the king by this postal process." 


MOUNTED COURIERS 


The mounted-courier called ulaq was another agency for the trans- 
mission of the official state letters. A great number of swift-paced horses 
were reserved exclusively for carrying the royal dak and so were numerous 
expert riders maintained in permanent pay by the state. According to 
Abbas Sarwani, there were at least 3400 horses and riders, engaged in 
this service during the reign of Akbar. They, along with other accesso- 
ries and equipment, were stationed in serais or kos minars erected at 
short intervals along all the important roads in order to prevent deten- 
tion and delay in the transmission of news.” l 

-It is known that in urgent cases, some horsemen rode with almost 
incredible speed. Once Husain Tashtadar, a member of the Royal 
Household, had to reach Chitor from Gaur on some urgent piece of 
business within the shortest possible time. He journeyed day and night 


12 J.T. Wheeler, & M. Macmillan European Travellers in India ‘Tavernier’ 
(Calcutta 1956), 39. i 

13 Fr, Pelsaert Jahangir’s India ‘The Remonstranite of Pelsaert’ trans. W.H. 
Moreland & P. Geyl (Cambridge 1925), 62. f ; 

4 Sayyed Sabahuddin “The Postal System during the Muslim Rule im India”, 
Islamic Culture, (July 1944), 273. ar 

15 HM. Elliot & J. Dowson The History of India as told by its own Historians 
in eight volumes (London 1867-77), IV, 417 ; see also Shaikh Abu'l-Fazl Ain-i-Abbari 
trans, HLS. Jarrett & annot. J.N. Sarkar, II, 156. 
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and whenever sleep overcame him, he was carried sleeping on a bed by 
the villagers and when he awoke, he mounted the horse. He thus covered 
the distance of 800 miles in three days. This rate of speed may indeed 
appear to be amazing to modern readers as Elliot has also pointed out, 
but the authors of T'arikhi-a-Sher Shahi, Waki "at4-Mushtaki and Tarikh- 
t-Daudi, have all testified to the authenticity of this case in a very emphatic 
manner. Presumably, Husain was carrying a letter of command from 
some of the highest official authority, ordering all people en route to render 
all possible aid to the bearer in completing his journey in the minimum 
number of days. 

Besides horses, fast trotting camels and dromedaries were also used for 
conveyance of news and messages, particularly in the desert areas which 
only they could traverse with speed. They were mainly meant for carry- 
ing the express news services of the state.” Last but not the least, the 
Mughal emperors and their associates were renowned for training pigeons 
to carry messages within convenient distances. Pelsaert, the Dutch tra- 
veller, wrote about the Emperor Jahangir that ‘the king has pigeons kept 
everywhere, to carry letters in time of need or great urgency'.^ Jahangir 
indicated in bis memoirs: ‘I bade the pigeon-fanciers to teach their 
pigeons, and they taught some of them in such a manner that we let them 
fly from Mandu in the early morning, and if there was much rain they 
reached Burhanpur by.24 pahars (watches) of the day, or even in 14 pahars. 
If the air was very clear most of them arrived by one pahar of the day 
and some by four gharis (hours) of the day'.? This, however, proves that 
the- pigeons could be trained to reach the particular place within a short 
ume. : 

Heavier dak, including big parcels, was conveyed by means of carria- 


16 H.M. Elliot & J. Dowson The History of India as told by its own Historians 
(London 1867-77), IV, 418., i 

| Reginald Heber Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India, I (London 1828), 273; see also Seid-Gholam-Hossein-Khan Seir Mutakherin 
or Review of Modern Times trans. J. Priggs in four volumes (Calcutta 1902-24), 
If, 532; IM, 133; E.S. Holden The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan (Westminister 
1895), 145. : 

18 Fr, Pelsaert Jahangir's India ‘The Remonstranite of Pelsaert’ trans. W.H. 
Moreland & P. Geyl (Cambridge 1925), 50. . 

1 Tuzuki-Jahangiri or Memoirs of Emperor Jahangir trans. A. Rogers & B. 
Lowe and ed. H. Beveridge, I (London 1909), 397; Lucknow edition, 192. 
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ges drawn by fast stallions who were replaced at every eight miles by a 
sort of relay system.? 

An indispensable requisite af an efficient postal system in that period 
was security of routes guaranteeing safe journey to the couriers. To ensure 
this, the subahdars of the provinces and the kotwals of the districts were 
also supervisors of the postal arrangements within their domains and were 
specially charged by the king to provide these couriers with proper escort 
in order to enable them to pass through disturbed areas unmolested. 
According to Mir *at-t-Ahmadi each province had a large number of posts. 
There were, for example, twenty-seven posts (chowkis) between Ahmedabad 
and Ajmer: ‘Kali, Adalj Pansar, Jaurang, Mahsama, Bhand, Unj, 
Sayyedpur, Sated, Jaludi, Palanpur, Shaunri, Dantiwara, Khaunwara, 
Pantiwara, Bant, Budh Kanan?, Dongri, Kodi, Bhilmal, Sount, Torna, 
Mudra, Jalore, Debadas, Bahvrani and Khandab’. Sixty-two mewras 
(runners) employed between these posts were paid two hundred and fifty- 
five rupees per month. Similarly there were sixteen posts from Ahmada- 
bad to Broach like ‘Batwah, Barijari, Khainj, Mahmudabad, Andeej, 
Salod, Naryad, Boryee, Hadgod, Basad, Ranauli, Baroda, Hantavi, 
Karwan, Chaurinda, Karhali and Bharoach’. Thirty-five runners were 
deputed between these posts and they all received one hundred and eight 
rupees and four annas per month.” 


PRIVATE POST AND BAZAR KASIDS 


The means and agencies for carrying the post elaborated above were 
mainly meant for official use only. F or want of relevant data and evi- 
dence, it is difficult to establish how far they could be available for private 


20 P, Saran The Provincial Government of the Mughals (Allahabad 1941), 421. 

Shahabu-d din Abur Abbas Ahmad the author of Masaliku-l-Absar, a foreigner 
but a contemporary of Sultan Muhammad Tuglaq, informs us of a very ingenious 
system of news-agency in the Sultan’s regime. He writes that ‘all through the 
country which separates the two capitals of the empire, Delhi and Deogir, the 
Sultan has had drums placed at every post-station. When any event occurs in a 
city, or when the gate of one is opened or closed, the drum is instantly beaten. 
The next nearest drum is then beaten, and in this manner the Sultan is daily and 
exactly informed at what time the gates of the most distant cities are opened or 
closed’, H.M. Elliot & J. Dowson Tae History of Indta as told by its own Historians 
(London 1867-77), MI, 582. 

31 Mir'ati-Ahmadi (Bombay edition), H, 117-18; see also S. Sabahuddin “The 
Postal System during the Muslim Rule in India”, Islamic Culture, (July 1944), 279. 
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use by-people in general. We, however, come across a few references 
in contemporary accounts indicating that these official runners were 
sometimes employed by influential persons to carry their private messages. 
Mundy met one such post at Merta, on his way from Agra to Surat, 
who reported to him of a robbery near Abugarh.” Hence we can only 
presume that customarily, the same were made use of for private pur- 
poses also, but the exact manner and method or terms and conditions, 
it is difficult to specify. i 

Ordinarily, private letters were sent through special messengers. ‘As 
regards public letters, people, in urgerit cases, had to send special messen- 
gers at their own expense, and in ordinary cases, they had to wait for 
travellers who happened to be passing through the places to which they 
wished to send messages.” We learn from the letters among the F actory 
Records of Patna that the men employed as private messengers were to 
be found in the main bazar (market) of Patna who were known as bazar 
kasids* They apparently belonged to a recognised class specialising in 
this particular business. Evidently, they maintained their own agents 
on the different routes, who provided them with the facilities required on 
their long journeys regularly undertaken for transmission of private 
messages. They were paid by private persons employing them and their 
charges were heavy. The frequency and ease with which this system 
worked can be gathered from the contemporary accounts. Badaoni 
speaks of regular correspondence and even transmission of parcels which 
were carried on between him and his friend Sheikh Yaqub of Kashmir.” : 
Hawkins refers to the news sent by the merchants of Goa regarding the 
arrival of English ships in that port. Three days later, another report 
of their arrival at Surat was received.” 


? Peter Mundy The Travels of Peter Mundy sn. Europe and Asia ed. Lt. Col. 
R. C. Temple, II (London 1914), 246. 

33 Rewa Gazetteer ed. Luard, 47-8. i 

** Peter Mundy The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia ed Lt. Col. 
R. C. Temple, II (London 1914), Appendix D-368. ' l 

25 Abdu'l-Qadir Ibn-I-Muluk Shah or Al-Badaoni Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh or 
Abstract of Histories, II trahis. WH. Lowe, rev. E.B. Cowell (Calcutta 1884), 144-48 ; 
see also S.N. Sen Administrative System of the Marathas (Calcutta 1928), 470; 
J.H. Grose A Voyage to the East Indies (London 1772), I, 119; Reginald Heber 
Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, II, 373. 

5! C.R. Markham „The; Hawkins’ Voyages during the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Ehzabeth eic, etc. (London 1878), 415: . 
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OFFICIAL POST AND CENTRAL POSTAL DEPARTMENT 


The central postal department of the Mughals was organised in a 
remarkable manner. The chief of this department was called Darogha- 
*Dak Chawki. He ordered the despatch of royal mail to the provinces 
concerned and received reports and news-letters from the provincial postal 
agencies. The most important types of letters carried by this department 
were farmans (royal orders), shuqqa (a letter written by the emperor 
directly or in his own person to any other person), nishan (a letter from 
a prince or any other royal person except the emperor), hasb-ul-hukum 
(a letter written by a minister in his own person but under the emperor’s 
direction and conveying his orders), sanad (a letter of appointment), 
parwanah (an administrative order to a subordinate official) and dastak 
(a short official permit).” 

The royal dak received from the various provinces was handed 
unopened by Darogha-a-Dak Chawki to Mir Bakshi for submission to the 
emperor. Mtr Bakshi, in his turn, opened all the letters except those 
addressed personally to the emperor and from the remainder, he selected, 
condensed and forwarded those reports which deserved imperial notice. 


He enjoyed a high degree of confidence and trust of the emperor.” 


A Daroghasa-Dak Chawki was also stationed at every headquarter of 
a province, who enjoyed a status and influence in his smaller domain, 
comparable to that enjoyed by his chief in the centre. He received the 
mail from the central government and despatched, ordinary as well as 
confidential reports sent by the provincial news reporters, to the Darogha. 


The chief agencies who transmitted news of different kinds to the 
emperor comprised the waqai navis, the sawanth navis, the khufia navis 
and the harkara. The author of Seir-Mutakherin writes on the State 
Intelligence Department as it flourished during the reign of Aurangzeb 
and his immediate successors. ‘No less than four persons have been 
appointed to discharge the duties of this one office of intelligence, to wit, 


aT JN. Sarkar Mughal Administration (Calcutta 1952), 223-24. 

38 N. Manucci Storia Do Mogor or Mogul India trans. W. Irvine (London 1906), 
IL, 331-32; see also S.C. Sanial “The Newspapers of the Later Mogul Period” 
Islamic Culture January 1928), 130. 
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the Vacaay-nugar or Remembrancer, the Sevanah-nugar or Gazetteer, the 
Qhofiah-neviss or Secret-writer, and the Harcara or Spy’. 

The Waqai navis or news writer was an important functionary in 
the Mughal administration, appointed to report the important daily 
occurrences of the province with minute details. Bernier, in his Travels 
describes Vakea-Nevis ‘as ‘persons whose business it is to communicate 
every event that takes place’ Thevenot considers this reporter as a 
great officer and while comparing him with that of the Intendant of a 
Province in France, writes : ‘He is called Vaca-Nevis, that is who writes 
and keeps a Register of all that happens within the extent of the Country 
where he is placed. The King keeps one in every Government, to give 
him notice of all that occurs, and he depends on no Minister of State, 
but only on his Majesty’. The Wagai "navis was a public reporter.” 
An interesting account is given in Seir-Mutakherin: "Their duty was to 
inhabit such cities and towns as were the seats of command and Govern- 
ment, to the end that they might have it in their power to write down 
at day-break such events as should have happened the whole day and 
night before, and to send the paper to the Emperor’. The job of Wagai 
navis was of a delicate nature and required shrewdness calling for per- 
sonal loyalty to the king and integrity. The job was so important that 
to every newly appointed Waqai navis, the following advice was given: 
‘Report the truth, lest the Emperor should learn the facts from another 
source and punish you! Your work is delicate; both sides have to be 
served. Deep sagacity and consideration should be- employed so that 


29 Seid-Gholam-Hossein-Khan Seir Mutaqherin or Review of Modern Times 
trans. J. Briggs (Calcutta 1902-24), IIT, 175. 

3 F, Bernier Travels in the Mogul Empire trans. A. Constable, rev. V. A. 
Smith (London 1916), 231; see also T Fryer A New Account of East India and 
Persia ed. W. Crooke, I (London 1909), 344. f 

Even minor matters were reported by waqai navis in which the emperor was 
interested. Once, when Aurangzeb was the subahdar of Deccan, the shahpasand 
mangoes were not available and Aurangzeb, while writing to Shah Jahan the 
Emperor, maintained that the waqai navis of Burhanpur must have already inti- 
mated to His Majesty regarding the non-availability of the desired mangoes. 
Mugaddain+-Ruqat+-Alamgin, 223. , . 

31$. N. Sen Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri "Thevenot' (New Delhi 
1949), 26; see also Bernier, 231. ` . : 

?3 N. Manucci Storia Do Mogor trans. W. Irvine (London 1906), T, 331-32. 

33 Seid-Gholam-Hossein-Khan Seir Mutakherin trans. J. Briggs III, 173. 
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‘both the Shaikh and the Book may remain in their proper places’! 
In the wards of most of the rich officers, forbidden things are done. 
If you report them truly, the officers will be disgraced. If you do not, 
you yourself will be undone. Therefore, you should tell the lord of the 
ward, ‘In your ward forbidden practices are taking place; stop them.’ 
If he gives a rude reply, you should threaten the kotwal of the ward by 
pointing out the misdeed. The lord of the ward will then know of it. 
Although the evil has not yet been removed from the ward, yet, if any 
one reports the matter to the Emperor, you can easily defend yourself 
by saying that you have informed the master of the ward and instructed 
the kotwal’. 

‘In every matter write the truth; but avoid offending the nobles. 
Write after carefully verifying your statements’.™ 


In order to make thorough reports, the waqai navis, in his turn, 
appointed his agents in each sarkar and pargana to send him the reports 
of the important happenings, in those places. In Mir ’ata-Ahmadi we 
find the following regarding the working of the system: 'In the offices 
the subahdar, the Diwan, the Faujdars of the environs of the provincial 
Capital, the court of justice, the Kotwal’s Chabbuttra, he (the WN) 
stationed his clerks, who brought to him every evening a record of what 
` had occurred there during the day. In many of the important parganas 
separate reporters were posted directly from the Imperial Court, to send 
to the provincial Diwan, Siyaha (ledger of receipt) of the escheated jagirs 
of Mansabdars who were dead, absconding or absent’.* 


The wagat navis at the headquarters, after receiving reports from 
these reporters, made a selection out of these detailed reports in order to 
prepare a newsletter meant to be sent to the Chief Darogha for the 
perusal of the Emperor. However, the contents of this news-letter were 
communicated to the subhadar or in case of a field army, to the general 


34 Hedayet-ul-Qawa'id, 51-55 cited in J. N. Sarkar Mughal Administration 
(Calcutta 1952), 64; Abu’l Fazl Ain-i-Akban trans. H. Blochmann (1873), I, 258-59 ; 
Mirza Nathan Baharistani-Ghaybi or A History of the Mughal wars in Assam, 
Cooch Behar, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah 
jahan 1608-24 (Assam 1936), I, 209, 254-55 ; II, 827. 

*5 Mirat-1-Ahmadi, II, 116-17 cited in “Seventeenth century Waqai" Islamic 
Culture (Hyderabad July 1954), 462. 
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in command before being despatched for the persusal of the emperor.” 
The waqai navis accompanied all the expeditionary forces and the 
embassies sent outside the country. When Aurangzeb sent an embassy 
to Persia, he sent with it a waqai navis and khufia navis. 


All the correspondence of waqai navis was for the emperor's personal 
inspection only, but sometimes it was so arranged that the waqai mavis 
did not report to the emperor directly but to a third party previously 
determined. In one of his letters addressed to Prince Azam, Aurangzeb 
says: ‘Most noble son! The Waqai nigar of the Pargana-of Loni has 
written to his brother that the Amin and the Faujdar of that place receive 
15000, to 16000 rupees annually by way of road-toll out of which only a 
thousand or two are remitted to the public treasury—the fraud and perfidy 
of Amin should be thoroughly investigated. In this respect a Farman 
is being issued to the Subahdar and the Diwan concerned to take necessary 
action in the matter’.* 

As the emperor's main source of information was the reports from 
these public reporters, on which was based the administrative action of 
the King, it was necessary to see that the waqar navis did not collude 
with the imperial princes and governors. Strict order was given if such 
action of these reporters was discovered. If it was found that these 
reporters had earned the favour of the imperial princes or bad colluded 
with the grandees of the court or with influential persons, they were 
dismissed immediately from their office and new men were appointed in 
their place One such incident is reported in Rug 'atiÁAlamgiri: 
‘When Prince Muizuddin, son of Muazzam, recommended to Aurangzeb 
an increment in the Mansab of the Waqainavis posted with his army, 
he reprinianded him, saying that it was not proper for the princes to 
make such recommendations, as it could render tbe integrity of the 
Waqainavis doubtful. He thought that in a case like this it would be 


35]. N. Sarkar Mughal Administration (Calcutta 1952), 62. 7 
-37 J, N. Sarkar History of Aurangzib (Calcutta 1901), II, 128; see also "Seven- 
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better to remove the present Waqainavis for whom a recommendation 
has been forwarded and appoint another one’. 


Also if it was found that the reporter has written an unfaithful 
account and concealed the truth by giving a wrong picture of the state 
of affairs, the reporter was disgraced and was always dismissed at once 
from the post of honour and affluence.“ 


Because of the importance of the reporter, he was generally drawn 
into collusion by others to avoid certain matters being brought to the 
notice of the king. Bernier noticed this so much that he writes, ‘there 
is generally a disgraceful collusion between these officers and the governor, 
so that their presence seldom restrains the tyranny exercised over the 
unhappy people'.? 

The emperor, however, kept a constant vigilance on these reporters, 
so that they perform their duties punctiliously, abstaining from evil 
actions. Because of waqai navis entering into collusion with local officers, 
the very purpose of his appointment was defeated and the need was felt 
to appoint a new set of reporters called sawanth navis. The sawanih 
navis more or less served as a check on the waqa: navis. Being a secret 
reporter, he was made to reside incognito in the province. He was 
authorised to despatch the confidential reports straight to the imperial 
authority about the chief provincial functionaries and happenings of the 
place without fear or favour.? The sawanth navis of the army of Prince 
Azam reported to the emperor that a Punjabi sawar having got drunk 
in the vicinity of the mausoleum of Khwaja Bandanawaz Gisudaraz, 
behaved improperly at the tomb of the saint. The emperor, in his letter 
to Prince Azam said that as the waqa: navis concerned had taken a 
lenient view of the incident, he would have remained in the dark about 
the matter if the sawanih navis had not informed him about that.“ 

The sawanih navis was appointed at special places and sometimes 


*? Islamic Culture (July 1954), 464. 

*! Seid-Gholam-Hossein-Khan Seir Mutakherin trans. J. Briggs, OI, 175. 

53 F, Bernier Travels in the Mogul Empire trans. A. Constable rev. V. A. 
Smith (London 1916) 231. 

43]. N. Sarkar Mughal Administration (Calcutta 1952), 61; see also Seid- 
Gholam-Hossein-Khan Seir Mutakherin trans. J. Briggs, III, 175. 
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for a limited period to serve as a secret agent of the emperor. On his 
reports, the king duly rewarded the honest and punished the corrupt 
officers of the province. 

The khufia navis or secret writer was an even more of a confidential 
agent. He transmitted all the important confidential news to the emperor 
most secretly and promptly. The local authorities did not even know 
bis name. He was directly responsible to the king for his services. In 
the words of Sarkar:, ‘All people were in mortal dread of these secret 
intelligencers.’* One can easily understand the unique importance and 
responsibility of his position in the administration of the state. 


The harkara was a servant of the provincial administration. His 
main duty was to report the news of all occurrences to the governor of 
the subah. Sometimes, he despatched news in sealed envelopes straight 
to the Imperial Court.“ 


There were also private persons employed by rich merchants, influen- 
tial nobles and ministers to reside at the various towns and send the 
specific news of their respective places. According to Hedges, they were 
called akhbar-navis." The native princes too maintained a regular COrps 
of news writers in their states to obtain news about their subjects. 

Normally, the reports of waqai navis were sent once a week, those 
of sawanih navis twice a week and the akhbar of harkara once a month.® 
But, according to the author of Mirat4-Ahmadi, the practice in Gujarat 
in the early eighteenth century was to send once a week all these papers 
to the emperor, along with the-despatches of the provincia] governor and 
diwan and a statement of the cash balance of the treasury.” 

The efficiency and promptness with which the news reached the 
centre struck Hawkins with surprise when he reached Agra and com- 
plained of the ill-treatment of Mubarak Khan towards him to the king. 





45J, N. Sarkar Mughal Administration (Calcutta 1952), 63. —— 

48 Seid-Gholam-Hossein-Khan Seir Mutakherin trans. J. Briggs, (Calcutta 
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“wW. Hedges The Diary of William Hedges ed. H. Yule ndn 1889), TIT, 22. 
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He was surprised to find that the detailed report of the matter had already 
reached the emperor through the official wagat navis.?! 

It is through the efficient working of these news agencies that the 
king could rule over the far distant provinces and keep a constant watch 
over the more remote functionaries of his realm. 


AKHBARS 


Muhammad Hashim Khafi Khan was the first annalist who distinctly 
referred to the ante-typographic newspaper in 1698 when the Raja of 
Sattara died and according to him, the first intimation of his death was 
brought to the imperial camp, by the newspapers. He further states in 
Muntakhab-ul-lubab the readiness with which Aurangzeb received and 
believed the news reported by this paper. He i had great faith 
in the accuracy of their reports.” 

It has been commonly surmised by most o the historians that the 
so called ante-typographic newspapers of India were simply the confi- 
dential reports and the special newsletters sent by the official news 
reporters for the perusal of the emperor and his confidential ministers. 
But, as a matter of fact, tbey were in every sense newspapers, i.e. public 
vehicles for the dissemination of news of the day. The waqats, as we 
have noted above, were indeed tre confidential despatches but the akhbars 
were those private news-letters which were semi-public and were read by 
a large circles of readers. Thus, their contents were widely read and 
publicly discussed. We learn from Khafi Khan that the soldiers of 
Aurangzeb's camp were supplied regularly with these akhbars.* 

From contemporary annals, we can ascertain the degree of liberty 
enjoyed by the newspapers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Historians could write with considerable freedom on the conduct and 
activities of their sovereigns, princes and satraps. ` “From their histories 
we learn that, while every act and speech of the monarch and his princes 


51€. R. Markham The Hawkins Voyages during the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth etc. eic. (London 1878), 400-401. 
51$, C. prd “The Newspapers of the Later Mogul Period” Islamic Culture 
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were regarded to form a history of his reign, his foibles and his weak- 
nesses were open to the satire of the poet and the wit of the household 
fool.”™ 

During Aurangzeb’s reign, Mirza Azim Shab, his grandson and the 
Governor of Bengal and Bihar, embarked on a career of evil and wrong- 
doing, having fallen a prey to evil advisers and sychophants. He misappro- 
priated the proceeds of all the sea-borne trade and vended them to the 
retailers. This was a, serious blow to the external commerce of the 
country and, particularly, the foreigners suffered excessively but they dared 
not appeal to the emperor ; likewise the sawath navis dreaded the prince 
and dared not send true reports to the emperor. But the newspapers 
reporters discharged their duty courageously by bringing out the truth 
to light and the historians aver that the emperors learnt about the real 
state of affairs from the newspapers. Evidently, these newspapers were 
noted for truth and created profound impression on the readers’ mind. 
These newspapers were very important because they always came to the 
notice of the administrators and the emperor. The following case, taken 
from the Bengal Public Consultations, illustrates that even the English 
brought their grievances to the notice of the Court by means of these 
newspapers. ‘28th April 1715;—Complaints of extortion at Cassim- 
bazar—The Duan Conniving at the Custome House Officers at Cassim- 
bazar or encourageing them to seize several of our Merchants Factors, 
who provided goods for us on pretence of Custome, which the King excuses 
us from the payment of, and We having wrote severall addresses to the 








“L. Stanhope Sketch of the Press in British India (London 1823), 4, 23-24; 
see also Streynsham Master The Diaries of Streynsham Master ed. R. C. Temple 
(London 1911), I, 336; IL, 52; The Diary of William Hedges ed. H. Yule (London 
1889), TII, 22. l 

55S, C. Sanial "The Newspapers of the Later Mogul Period" Islamic Culture 
(January, 1928), 125. i , 
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Duan complaining of the grievance which his Officers have not suffered 
our Vacqueel to deliver, Ordered therefore now Wee are sending the 
customary yearly present to the Governour and officers in Hugly that 
Messers. Samuell Browne and William Spencer go to Hugly and in the 
Governours Durbar request the Vaccanagur (Waqa negaur) and news 
Writers to note the cause of our Complaint in the Vacca's (Waqas) and 
public newspapers, by which means it will be of necessity come to the 
Duans knowledge and possibly induce him to Order the money extorted 
from our people may be returned to them, or at least those under 
confinement be released and no more extorted from them." 


USHA AGARWAL. 


5° Bengal Public Consultations (April 28, 1715), 916. 


James Mill and Binduism 


(J NTIL recently, the historians ot utilitarianism have paid only a cursory 

attention to James Mill’s History of British India, and the histo- 
rians of historiography have more or less ignored the close bearing of his 
philosophy on his History, particularly in its ‘Hindu’ part which had 
exercised a formative ,influence on the minds and attitudes of many 
among at least two generations of Englishmen in the nineteenth century.! 
To regard the ‘Hindu’. portion of his History as either an extrapolation 
of late eighteenth-century Scottish sociological writing or ‘a Benthamite 
propaganda’ is to miss the full significance of Mill’s approach to Hindu 
society. This has been emphasized by Mr. Duncan Forbes who recom- 
mends the joined hands of the history of philosophy and the history of 
historiography to catch the significance of Mill’s treatment of Hindu civi- 
lization? 

However, Mr. Forbes has not followed his own useful clue to an 
understanding of Mill’s approach to Hinduism. He suggests that Mill 
in his treatment of Hindu civilization was using the ‘Persian Letters 
technique’ as a subtle way of putting to shame those institutions which 
the Benthamites were attacking in England; his assault on Hinduism was, 
thus, an indirect attack on Christianity. ‘It can hardly be doubted’, says 
Mr. Forbes, ‘that the harshness of Mill’s description of Hindu religion 
was due in part to the fact that it represented an indirect attack on 
Christianity’ ? l 

Yet, given his ‘religious philosophy’, Mill's depiction of Hindu reli- 
gion could be nothing but harsh. Early in life and through ‘his own 


1 See, for example, John Stuart Mill’s Preface to James Mill’s Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind (London, 1869), xiii-xiv ; and. Alexander Bain’s 
James Mill (London, 1882), 176-77. “To the student of forty years ago, says Bain, 
‘the reading of this book was an intellectual turning point’. The Hindu portion, 
a grand sociological display, was ‘the best roduct of the author’s genius’, 

2 James Mill and India’, The Cambridge Journal (1951), 25-26. 

3 Ibid., 33. z 
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studies and reflection', he had rejected revelation ; and though he did not 
become a dogmatic atheist, he was convinced that nothing whatever could 
be known concerning ‘the orgin of things The metaphysics of God 
and Soul thus thrown overbcard, he thought of religious beliefs as in- 
tellectual errors. His aversior to such errors ‘partook, in a certain sense, 
of the character of a moral feeling’; and he was always prone to project 
his strongest feelings into bis opinions? His temperament inevitably 
sharpened the anti-religious edges of his philosophy. 

Mill rejected religion on moral even more than on intellectual grounds. 
He found it impossible to beHeve that a world full of evil could be the 
work of a Being whose attribvtes were both Goodness and Omnipotence. 
He often wondered why in his own day the Manichean ‘theory’ of a 
good and an evil principle was not revived as a plausible account of the 
realities of the moral world. In his view Christianity, like any other 
‘superstition’, was in no way conducive to the earthly happiness of men ; 
and he regarded ‘Juggernaut’ with the feelings ‘due not to a mere mental 
delusion, but to a great moral evil’® "Thus, though his philosophy pointed 
only toward agnosticism, his temperament led him straight to battle with 
Ahriman whose chief incarnation for him was religion. 

It was not Benthamism that informed Mill’s attitude to religion ; it 
was rather his attitude to relig-on that led him to Benthamite philosophy. 
He had formed his ideas on religion much before he met Bentham or 
came under his influence. After a successful career at the University of 
Edinburgh, Mill had been orda:ned but, as he confided much later to David 
Ricardo,” he could not long continue to preach what he did not believe. 
His review in 1802 of Belsham's Elemenis of Logic and Moral Philo- 
sophy reveals the general trerd of Mill’s thought on religion: ‘til you 


* Mill, J. S. Autobiography (London, 1873), 39. 

5 Ibid., 50. 

* Ibid., 40. 

' Ricardo, D. The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo (Cambridge, 
1951), VII, 213. "What a misfortune’, wrote James Mill to Ricardo on the 3rd 
December, 1817, *what a cruel misfortune, it is, for a man to be obliged to believe 
a certain set of opinions, whether they be fit, or not, to be believed! I too was 
educated to be a priest—but I shall never cease feeling gratitude to my own 
resolution, for having decreed to 5e a poor man, rather be dishonest, either to 
my own mind, by smothering my convictions, or to my fellow creatures by using 
language at variance with my convictions’, 
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have first proved the moral attributes of God’, he raises the fundamental 
objection, ^it is absurd to offer a proof of revelation’ ® 

Mill appears to have been familiar by this time with David Hume's 
Dialogues Concerning. Natural Religion. His main objection to Bel- 
shain’s exposition of moral philosophy is an echo of a crucial question 
in the Dialogues: 'to what purpose establish the natural attributes of 
the Deity, while the moral are still doubtful and uncertain’?? In Hume's 
discussion of the problem, Philo the arch-sceptic insists on having a 
satisfactory answer to Epicurus’s old question ;? namely, is God willing 
to prevent evil, but not able? then is he impotent? Is he able but not 
willing? then is he malevolent? Is he both able and willing? whence 
then is evil? For Mill these questions had not been satisfactorily 
answered and he went on considering the Manichean 'theory' as a plau- 
sible explanation of good and evil in the world. This favoufite oan A 
too had been put forward in the Dialogues: ‘the Manichean system’, 
says Philo, ‘occurs as a proper hypothesis to solve the difficulty’ ; for, 
it was more satisfactory than the common (that is, Christian) hypo- 
thesis which did not present ‘a plausible account’ of the mixture of good 
and evil in life." It is most likely that Mill had read Hume’s Dia- 
logues. 

There is no doubt that Mill had read Hume’s The Natural History 
of Religion. In his History of British India, he does not refer directly 
to the Natural History, but at one place he quotes ‘Mr. Hume’.” This ` 
quotation is from a passage in the concluding section of the Natural 
History where, as a ‘general corollary’, religious principles appear to be 
nothing but sick men’s dreams; and a philosopher could regard them, 
as indeed Mill did regard the principles of Hinduism, ‘more as the play- 
some whimsies of monkies in human shape, than the serious, positive, 
dogmatical asseverations of a pane who dignifies himself with the name 
of rational’. 


8 Anti-Jacobin Review y, 1802), 13. 
* Hume on Religion e Fontana Library, Vott and Glasgow, 1963), 173. 
10 Ibid., 172. 


11 Ibid., 186. 
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Mill in his treatment of Hinduism was indebted to Hume much 
more than he cared to acknowledge. There is hardly any important 
idea in Mill’s chapter on Hindu religion which he could not find in the 
Natural History. In fact Hume's ‘anthropological account’ of religion 
in the Natural History could serve as a model for James Mill. From a 
deistic and a utilitarian standpoint, Hume had already shown the his- 
tory of religion to have been a tale of intellectual error and moral evil. 
All that was left for Mill to do was to apply Hume’s ideas on religion 
in general, to Hinduism in particular. 


II 


In the Natural History Hume had conducted his inquiry into reli- 
gion under two self-imposed limitations: he did not subject ‘revelation’ 
to rational analysis and he did not question the validity of the a posteriori 
argument from Design for the existence of God. His primary concern 
was with a historical explanation of the belief in the existence of God. 
For him, this belief had ‘its origin in human nature’ and not in reason. 
‘It seems certain that, according to the natural progress of human thought, 
the ignorant multitude must first entertain some grovelling and familiar 
notion of superior powers, before they stretch their conception to that 
perfect Being, who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature’. Thus, 
in Hume’s account of the origin of polytheism, the primitive man had not 
arrived at his notions of a divine being by reflecting on the orderly and 
spacious firmament ; he had simply personified his hopes and fears. Each 
natural event was supposed by mankind in its infancy to have been gover- 
ned by some intelligent agent ; and everything prosperous or adverse that 
could happen in life had called for peculiar thanks-giving or prayer. Agi- 
tated thus by hopes and more so by fears, men had seen 'the first obscure 
traces of divinity’ in unknown causes? They had conceived their gods 
in their own image, ascribing to them 'thought and reason and passion, 
and sometimes even the limbs and figures of men'.? 

Theism, which followed upon polytheism, arose from men’s anxiety 
to worship and placate the gods they had created in their own image. 
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They admitted the existence of several deities but nevertheless represen- 
ted one of them as supreme among the rest, much like an earthly sovereign 
among his vassals. Then ‘by every art, to insinuate themselves into his 
favour ; and supposing himself to be pleased, like themselves, with praise 
and flattery’, they spared no eulogy or exaggeration in their addresses to 
him. As their fears or distresses became more urgent, they invented new 
strains of adulation in newer and more pompous epithets of praise. “Thus 
they proceed ; till at last they arrive at infinity itself, beyond which there 
is no farther progress’. 7 But their real idea of ‘this supreme deity remained 
‘as poor and frivolous as ever’.!8 

Indeed, this theism for Hume was ‘a species of daemonism'.? The 
polytheists i in his view had been a kind of 'superstitious atheists' precisely 
because in their idea of a deity, there was no first principle of mind or 
thought, no supreme government or administration, and no divine contri- 
vance or intention in the fabric of the world.” ‘Those who seemingly 
assented to theism were incapable of conceiving those sublime qualities 
which: they attributed to God. Their belief in the existence of one god 
was merely verbal’ ; and their conception of the divine nature was essen- 
tially impious. In exalting the idea of their divinity, it was their notion 
of his power and knowledge only, not of his goodness, which had im- 
proved. In fact the higher the deity was exalted in power and knowledge, 
the lower he was depressed 1 in goodness and benevolence.” 

Depicting the influence of religion on the morals of men, Hume 
underlined their failure to realize ‘that the most genuine method of ser- 
ving the divinity is by promoting the happiness of his creatures.” In 
every religion, however sublime the verbal definition of its divinity, the 
bulk of his votaries had sought divine favour ‘not by virtue and good 
morals, which alone can be acceptable to a perfect being, but either by 
frivolous observances, by intemperate zeal, by rapturous extasies, or by 
the belief of mysterious and absurd opinions’.* The monkish virtues of 
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mortification, penance, humility and passive suffering had been represen- 
ted as the only qualities acceptable to God. Thus whippings, fastings, 
abject obedience, slavish submission and ‘the excessive penances of the 
Brachman’s had become the means of obtaining celestial honours among 
mankind.” 


II 


James Mill in his History judges Hinduism first from a deistic stand- 
point. Rational views of God according to him could be obtained either 
from revelation or from 'sound reflection upon the frame and govern- 
ment of the universe’. In the absence of revelation, the Hindus could 
obtain their views of God only from their reflection upon the universe. 
It was almost impossible for them to have a rational view of the author 
of the universe precisely because their views of his works were ‘in the 
highest degree absurd, mean and degrading’* In Mills metaphor, it 
was impossible for the stream to ascend higher than the fountain. 

Mill had nonetheless to explain the prevalence of 'theism' among the 
Hindus. His ‘outline of the first religion which is suggested to the 
human mind’ is a paraphrase of Hume's exposition of the rise of poly- 
theism: the human mind in the early stages of its history could not com- 
prebend the universe as a whole; the objects of nature were severally 
forced upon its attention; and divinity was attributed to all natural 
objects affecting human life.” Mills account of the transformation of 
polytheism into theism is a replica of Hume's. 


‘The timid barbarian, who is agitated by fears respecting the 
unknown events of nature, feels the most incessant and eager 
desire to propitiate the Being on whom he believes them to 
depend. His mind works, with laborious solicitude, to discover 
the best means of recommending himself. He naturally takes 
counsel from his own sentiments and feelings ; and as nothing 
to his rude breast is more delightful than adulation, he is led 
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by a species of instinct to expect the favour of his god from 
praise and flattery.” 


In due course, one of the deities was made to encroach.upon the domains 
of others one by one until the language of unity appeared and then, 
through the ingenuity of fear and desire which invented higher and 
higher strains of flattery, the language came to possess God, all in all, the 
beginning and the end, all powerful, all wise, all good.” 

But this language of theism was no more than what Hume had 
called the ‘verbal assent’. ‘It is well ascertained’, says Mill, ‘that nations, 
who have the lowest and meanest ideas of the Divine Being, may yet 
apply to him the most sounding epithets by which perfection can be 
expressed’.” In fact language had a much greater tendency to improve 
than ideas: the use ‘of sublime epithets in praise of the deity had little 
connection with the real idea of God?! The Hindus had never thought 
of the universe as a system ‘directed to benevolent ends’. Therefore 
their religion was no other than that primitive worship which was ad- 
dressed to the designing and invisible beings who were supposed to pre- 
side over the powers of nature ‘according to their own arbitrary will, 
and act only for some private and selfish nee Mill therefore 
had no illusions about Hindu theism: 


‘The elevated language, which this species of worship finally 

assumes, is only the refinement, which flattery, founded upon a 

base apprehension of the divine character, ingrafts upon a mean 
i superstition.” 


The services agreeable to the God of the Hindus as much as their 
idea of the nature of divine power exhibited for Mill the true character 
of their deity. In Hinduism as he saw it, more than in any other reli- 
gion, the moral part was completely subordinated to the ceremonial. 
Purifications were regarded as the chief service of the deity. Mill con- 
demned ‘the meanness, the absurdity, the folly of the endless ceremonies 
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in which the practical part of the Hindu religion consists. These ‘frivo- 
lous observances’ could contribute nothing to ‘the production of happi- 
ness’ which ought to be the worship most acceptable to the Creator.#* 

For Mill, Hinduism was what Hume had called a species of demo- 
nism. The penances, like the purifications, indicated the qualities really 
ascribed to the object of worship. 


‘All penance consists in suffering. In the same degree in which 
the object of worship is supposed to be delighted with penance, 
in the same degree he is delighted with human suffering ; and 
so far as he delights in suffering, for its own sake, so far he is a 
malignant being ; whatever epithets in the spirit of flattery, his 
votaries may confer upon him. It is natural to a rude and 
ignorant mind to regard the object of its worship as malignant’ 5 


Mill’s discussion of the Hindu doctrine ‘concerning the nature and 
destination of the human soul’ reminds one of Hume’s essay ‘On the 
Immortality of the Soul’. Hume had argued that, whether on metaphy- 
sical, moral or physical grounds, it was difficult to prove the immortality 
of the soul by ‘the mere light of reason'? He had also considered and 
rejected metempsychosis as a 'hypothesis ^ Mill accepting Hume’s 
position, tries simply to explain the origin of the belief in the immortality 
of the soul: the notion of metempsychosis was founded according to Mill 
upon a crude analogy from nature which, though always in flux, was 
never annihilated.** Both for Hume® and Mill, belief in the immortality 
of the soul was at best amoral: ‘rewards and punishments, very distant 
and very obscure, would be wholly impotent against temptation to crime’ ; 
but the idea of future rewards and punishments could serve the priests 
nonetheless to ‘engage the people in a ceaseless train of wretched 
ceremonies’. 


33 Ibid., 340-44. 
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` Mill's account of Hindu theology is not much harsher than Hume's 
judgment on theology in general. For Hume all popular theology had 
‘a kind of appetite for absurdity and contradiction'.*! 


‘To oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble 
maxims as these, that it is impossible for the same thing to be 
and not to be, that the whole is greater than a part, that two and, 
three make five ;- is pretending to stop the ocean with a 
bullrush'? 


It could be argued in fact that ten thousand volumes of theological sop- 
histry were ‘not equal in value to one cabbage or cucumber.9 The 
harshness of Mill’s judgment on Hinduism may thus be explained largely 
in terms of his philosophical assumptions which he shared with Hume. 

However, whereas Hume had been happy to enjoy the calm regions 
of philosophy and had been content to convince himself that the ignorant 
and the vulgar would always have their superstition in one form or 
another, Mill in the shining armour of his philosophy was eager to enter 
the lists against Ahriman to eradicate all forms of superstition. He was 
first and foremost a poma who believed himself to know ‘the art of 
revolution'. 

Indeed, it has ion observed that, though Mill's motives for writing 
on India were complex, uppermost was his desire to apply utilitarian 
doctrines in governing British India.“ It has also been noted that his 
‘science’ of civilization, closely linked with the utilitarian programme of 
reform, was a practical science: “To ascertain the true state of the Hindus 
in the scale of civilisation’ was, to the rulers of British India, ‘an object 
of the highest practical importance’. It has-been suggested that Mill's 
ultimate criterion for judging the Hindus was the principle of Utility, 
which automatically reduced the Hindus to a state of semi-barbarism. 
AlL this is of course relevant to an understanding of his attitude to Hindu 
society as well as to Hinduism. But his relation to his British predecessors 
on India, which is equally relevant, has been completely ignored. 
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By the time Mill was writing his History, British historical writing 
on India had become nearly half a century old. He was keenly aware 
of the attitudes of his predecessors towards India and of the practical 
implications of their work for governing British India. His approach to 
Hindu society and Hinduism was determined partly by the work of his 
predecessors. 

In the first place, Mill chose to give a thorough treatment to Hindu 
civilization not simply because he was an admirer of the Scottish socio- 
logical school of historians but chiefly because Hindu civilization had 
become a subject of great interest in Great Britain by the early years of 
the nineteenth century. The scope of British interest in India's past had 
been expanding throughout the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Already, before Sir Wilham Jones founded the Asiatick Society in 1784 
with the object of exploring all that Asian man had achieved, many of the 
aspects .of Hindu society and civilization had come in for attention. Jones 
in his attempt to rediscover the whole of Hindu past had made India 
almost synonymous with Hindu India. 

Furthermore, Mill's predecessors on the Hindus had provided a 
strong intellectual support for conservative attitudes to British India by 
creating a brilliant image of Hindu civilization. Jones in particular had 
tended to place the Hindus at par with the ancient Greeks, if not above 
them. At any rate, Hindu civilization could compare well with any 
other in the world, for the ancient Hindus were 'splendid in arts and 
arms, happy in government, wise in legislation, and eminent in various 
knowledge’. ^ Jones's judgment had been accepted by many a late 
eighteenth-century writer on India. Thomas Maurice, for example, wrote 
voluminously on the Hindus as a professed disciple of Jones and in a 
Jonesian strain. William Robertson, then a historian of European repute, 
reinforced Jones's judgment on the Hindus: 'the natives of India were 
not only more early civilised, but had made greater progress in civilisation 
than any other people'.* Robertson was quite explicit that the Hindus 
deserved to be treated as a civilized people.” On such a view, the Hindus 
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could retain, also perhaps revive, some of their ancient institutions. In 
fact the practical implications of the work of many a late eighteenth- 
century writer _on India for the government of British India were 
conservative. 

Consequently, Mill was ‘constrained to controvert’ Jones and his 
satellites.” Though he criticized most of his predecessors, he treated 
Jones as his chief adversary. Whereas others had appreciated one or 
another aspect of Hindu civilization, Jones had admired that civilization 
as a whole. For Mill, Jones’s work was the epitome of British conserva- 
tivism regarding British India. This intellectual support must be des- 
troyed to clear the way for radical social change ; it must be proved that 
civilized India was a ‘myth’ created by mistaken zealots." ^ For this 
eristic purpose, as Mill’s biographer indulgently remarked, the bow was 
bent ‘too far in the opposite direction’.” 

For gauging the depth of Mill’s preoccupation with his adversaries, 
one may profitably turn to the ‘Muhammadan’ portion of his History. 
Here he does not attempt to place the Indo-Muslims in the scale of 
civilization. His immediate predecessor on Islam, Edward Gibbon, had 
already done this for him. In Gibbon’s evaluation Muslim civilization 
at its best was far inferior to modern European.? Mill’s task, therefore, 
is confined to showing that the Muslims in medieval India were far 
superior to the Hindus whether in government, laws, religion, philosophy, 
literature, science, arts, technology, historiography or morals and manners. 
And then, he argues that Hindu civilization could not have declined by 
coming into contact with a superior civilization. This argument was 
directed against his adversaries who had attributed the decline of Hindu 
civilization to the conquest of India by the Muslims. Evidently, Mill 
was deeply preoccupied with refuting his predecessors on the Hindus. 

In his treatment of Hindu religion, Mill’s animus may be explained 
partly in terms of this general eristic purpose. In his analysis, the Hindus 
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appreared to be the most degraded demon-worshippers that were ever 
suffered to crawl upon the face of this earth, certainly because, «nter alia, 
in Jones's descriptions they had graced the world with their pure theism, 
profound theology, subtle metaphysics and sincere devotion to the Author 
of the Universe. 


J. 5. GrewaL 


To The Respected Minister nf War. The 
Wing Adjutant Colonel gusten. Report. 


THE news received during the last four weeks confirms, for the most 

part, the account given by me to Your Excellency (in my despatch) 
no. 92 dated 26th June/7 August. Delhi has not yet been taken by the 
English soldiers. They, on the other hand, are in an altogether difficult 
position both in Delhi as well as in several other points. The apprehen- 
sion of the Ministry and of public opinion has not diminished in England, 
and the uprising in India has spread inspite of the stupidity of the leaders ; 
inspite of the lack of unanimity in actions, and enmity among native 
chiefs and inspite of the prematureness of the uprising. The top English 
leaders in Ministries have taken the decision to cleverly make use of the 
pernicious caste system and the heterogeneity of their enemies, with the 
small bickerings of the native leaders in matters of local interest. They 
are doing this in order to anticipate revolts in many other points and to 
adapt the situation to suit their policy for creating a foundation for an 
all-embracing British power in India. They dre now determined to sow 
discord among the various tribes and local leaders and to arm them one 
after another. For this they are prepared not to spare any means, not 
even money. 

Unbearable heat and the onset of rains have made military operations 
difficult. Already this has created great agitation not only among the 
defenders of Delhi, but also, and especially, among the English soldiers, 
principally suffering from diarrhoea, which can easily transform itself into 
cholera. 

General Barnard has died of sickness and at the present moment his 
huge detachment may be consisting of 12 thousand ordinary fighting 
men—7 thousand Englishmen and 5 thousand natives. But the large and 
small garrisons which had to be left in some of the neighbouring towns 
for holding back the inhabitants in obedience, led the English soldiers to 
a sorry pass. So General Reed, having taken command after Barnard, 
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could turn into order only 2 thousand Englishmen and about | thousand 
natives from various tribes. The natives are mainly from the Gurkha 
tribe—inimical to the Bengalis—and on all other sections of native soldiers 
the English look upon with suspicion ; and that is why they are already 
obliged to disarm a part of the 2nd Punjab regiment of irregulars and to 
hang a few men as a warning. 

General Reed is an altogether mediocre officer, as they say. Sir 
Colin Campbell will, however, himself take over the command of this 
detachment as soon as he reaches his destination. 

General Windham, formerly a temporary head at the headquarters of 
' the English soldiers in Crimea and considered to be a capable and altoge- 
ther energetic general has returned from England to take up command 
over one of the divisions at Delhi. General Rose, a former war commissar 
during the last war—at first serving with the French army and later in 
Avetry—has been also sent to India to take up command of one of the 
detachments. 

Everything forces one to surmise that inspite of the fact that the 
defenders of Delhi are acting atrociously, the English are not yet in a 
position to undertake a decisive storming of the city.. At present they can 
be sooner besieged than the Delhi garrison by undertaking a ceaseless 
attack on the strengthened positions of the English who are situated 3 verts 
(about 9 kilo metres) from the town. 

For these attacks the Delhi people are sending out fresh troops in 
driblets, for the most part, supplementing them by reinforcements from 
various points in Bengal. These skirmishes are taking place everyday and 
sometimes they turn into fairly hot affairs, so much so that once the 
natives broke through into the English fortifications. For example, on 
the 7th of July the insurgents came out in fairly large numbers with 
18 guns and the Englishmen, with great difficulty, fought back the local 
attack, losing thereby, according to their own admission, 4 officers and 
27 lower ranks—killed and wounded. Their daily loss is insignificant 
(from 12 to 15 persons). In Delhi there are 30 sepoy regiments and besides 
that there are some parts of the Oudh contingent. Fortifications are 
strengthened and already armed with 260 guns. The insurgents are 
spending gunpowder without any calculation, and hence it is possible to 
foresee that they will rashly spend all the ample stock found by them in 
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Delhi. It is said that more than 40 thousand “puds” (a measure) mel, 
not fall to the lot of the insurgents, as a number of regiments, especially in 
Kanpur, Agra and in other places, they say, have turned their flint gums 
into wicks, The Englishmen in all matters have a great advantage over 
the insurgents, besides.a greater co-ordination in discipline of the local 
| comnáanders and in the matter of harmony among the troops, and also 
in the superiority of arms. The English officers themselves confess that 
had the English officers not been armed with Enfield guns, then the 
-insurgents would have overwhelmed them with comparative ease by the 
sheer force of numbers and artillery gunfire. 

On account of serious floods—as the English papers would have us 
believe—the bridge on the Jumna is broken which served to connect the 
city with the left bank of the Jumna. What actually happened is any- 
body's guess; what it will mean to the already difficult situation of the 
defenders of Delhi is the more irregular transport of stocks of food, the 
(difficult) conveyance of reinforcements, and the removal of the sick and 
the wounded from the city. At the same time the destruction of a conti- 
nuous passage creates à dangerous moral impression on the garrison. It 
is confirmed that the English have found (by means of the old canal 
situated in the suburbs of Delhi) a possibility not only to foretell the 
spilling of the water of the river .Jumna through the ditch of the fort, 
but even to cross it. 

The treasury at Delhi is swelling up from the loot of riches and 
intercepted sums of money of the company at different points in Bengal. 
According to all the data received about the situation in Delhi, one should 
surmise that if unfortunate coincidences do not stand in the way of the 
natives, then the English will not be able to take the town earlier than 
the arrival of reinforcements from England i.e. the middle of November. 
General Havelock was sent from Calcutta with three Royal regiments and 
one battery, but, though he has mopped up the road to Cawnpore and 
even occupied this town after scattering away many detachments of Nana 
Sahib, Master of Bithur, his regiment now has 1300 men in order, being 
depleted by unbearable heat, constant work and skirmishes. One can 
imagine in what condition General Havelock will reach Delhi, if he does 
so at all. 

The plan of Delhi given herewith will give an idea about the diffi- 
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culties which face the English for the capture of the city, even in case 
of a successful storming. As the insurgents can hope for no mercy one 
may imagine that every house on the narrow streets of Delhi will trans- 
form itself into a stronghold and great pains and sacrifices will be called 
forth from the besieged palaces of the government. 

The absences of General Barnard and Sir H. Lawrence are very 
conspicuous and the latter is almost irreplaceable by the English. 

The uprising is all the more gaining in strength: From 74 infantry 
regiments of natives the army is already 64—in the ranks it has spread 
beyond the borders of Bengal and in the districts of Agra. In Agra the 
English suffered a heavy defeat and in Cawnpore the garrison surrendered 
and people were killed. 

The last dispatch from Lucknow has informed us that the inhabitants 
are taking part in the uprising “as one man.” All kinds of communica- 
tions between Lahore, Delhi, Agra and Calcutta are disrupted completely. 
The minarets of Agra and Lucknow threaten danger to the garrison accord- 
ing to the degree of their weakness. 

In the Punjab all the native soldiers, whom the authorities intended 
to use against the sepoys, might have arisen in revolt and hence Sir John 
Lawrence was obliged to resort to disarmament not only among the troops 
but also of the inhabitants of the Punjab. One is constantly hearing of 
killings, so much so that the lives of the English in this region is exposed 
to danger every minute. All this, specially the careful disarming of the 
towns-folk, who previously had the right to always carry arms, proves 
that the people are only waiting for an opportunity to rise in revolt, 
and that the English government and the newspapers under their influence 
are unscrupulously asserting that the people are traitors to the govern- 
men and will-not [?] join the “armed Bengali” insurrection. 

On the borders of Afghanistan a skirmish took place between the 
English and the irregular sepoys of the 55th regiment, in which frontier 
‘Afghans—for later use—took an active part. The English are very appre- 
hensive that this might not serve as the beginning of a definite inter- 
vention in the fight of the native Indians by their war-loving neighbours. 
The English should not only be on their guard against Afghans but also 
against the Baluchistanis because they are their trusted allies. The Khan 
of Khalat is dead, this khanate is being ruled by an enemy of the English. 
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A very efficient officer, Captain Macaulay, is being sent to Kabul to con- 
clude the main treaty with the chief Khan and for surveillance over his 
activities. 

The English ranks were broken up into small parts—as, for example, 
in Benaras—but now they are again fighting with bitterness against the 
Bengalis[?] This is in consequence of the careless and stupid actions of 
tbe Rajah of Delhi set up against his own will by the English. 

Discord among the natives will be the. cause of their ruin. 

The contingent from Gwalior did not go in the direction of Delhi— 
as they imagined in the beginning— but it turned towards Indore in order 
to support the revolt in Rajpore, and also—as they think—not to be held 
up by the Nerbudda which might swell up before the arrival of the 
English from Bombay. In addition to this, they want to draw near the 
borders of this Presidency, to go into the closest relationship with the 
native army of Madras and the Mohammedan population, and to inspire 
an insurrection in this Presidency. Besides the Gwalior contingent, they 
bave sent to the English rear, who are spread in Delhi, 10 thousand insur- 
gents from Nimach, and after a hot battle they were forced to fall back. 
The English in this battle lost a large number of good officers, inspite of 
the fact that the attack of the natives was carried out in the most absurd 
manner. 7 

Till the time of the taking of this direction by the Gwalior 10th 
Army Corps, the native contingents in India and in Mau have revolted 
with the sepoys stationed there and have killed the English contrary to 
the will of the Ruling Prince of Holkar. He, they say, is secretly 
sympathising with the uprising, but is, at present, being shown great consi- 
deration by the English. The Prince is, at the same time, frightened by 
them and has evidently taken their side for the security of his personal 
property. 

The Holkar is capable, of an energetic character, young, and may 
become an altogether dangerous enemy of the British. The majority of 
the native chiefs have acted like the Holkar or will remain spectators of the 
fight in Bengal, [?] waiting for, evidently, a clarification of the situation, 
and, in the meantime, express to the (E. L) Company their devotion and 
readiness to help. 

The English agents at these native possessions are generally acting 
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quite skilfully and with accord. Nevertheless, the insurgents are holding 
sway over an area having from 60 to 70 million inhabitants. The most 
blood-thirsty and determined among the real leaders of the uprising, Nana 
Sahib, the master of Bithur (near) Cawnpur has killed by treachery General 
Wheeler, though the garrison, consisting of 4 of the 10th European regi- 
ment & battery surrendered to him in capitulation. It is feared that the 
same fate will overtake the garrisons at Agra and Lucknow, surrounded by 
numerous crowds of insurgents. To these two points it is hoped that soon 
soldiers will come for liberation from Cawnpur, but General Havelock 
will be busy for some time with the rout of the hordes of Nana Sahib 
and with the capture of the fortifications of the camp near Bithur. 


It is dreadful for both sides that they show no mercy whatsoever to 
the captives ; the insurgents kill all the English, the English, similarly, 
kill and hang the sepoys and the revolting inhabitants. They write that 
in some towns, which are not in the hands of the insurgents, they have 
set up gallows in the squares as warning against revolt, and they carry out 
punishment almost every day, similar to the time during the Republican 
guillotine in France. For the betrayal of insurgents they have fixed many 
rewards (50 rupees for sepoys and 1 thousand for each leader) ; 20 villages 
in the outskirts of Benares have been razed to the ground by the English- 
men as a punishment for taking part in the revolt. In Calcutta, it is 
feared that the English soldiers may be poisoned by the natives. 


In India a loan has been floated and all government work has come 
to a standstill till the return of normalcy for converting appropriated sums 
to war requirements. 


The most unhappy news for England out of those coming lately are: — 


(1) That in Nagpur—a region which was integrated with the autho- 
rity of the Company only in 1856 and having a population of 3 million— 
an uprising has taken place both among the soldiers as well as the 
inhabitants. ` 

(2) There were attempts at revolt in the Nizam (ate). The presence 
of mind of the English regent and decisive action by the regiment in 
Hyderabad has for the time being stopped this uprising in the capital of 
the Nizam. But when the signs of conspiracy between the inhabitants 
and the contingent became apparent, the English apprehended that, by 
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lying low for some time, they might prepare fully and then might revolt 
in all regions simultaneously. 

In the Nizam (ate) there is a population of 10 million and the insur- 
gents can infect the atmosphere, for the troops of the Madras Army are 
for the most part recruited from this region. The proximity of Madras 
and the hide-outs of the natives can bring about an instantaneous revolt 
in all the regions. Moreover, what is apparent is that there are already 
signs of the conspirators acting secretly. Once or twice alarms were 
sounded in Madras, which involved the adoption of measures for the 
defence of the city and recruitment of a voluntary national guard from 
among the Europeans. In Bombay also an uprising among the inhabitants 
may break out any moment. Already there have been local revolts in 
Ahmedabad and Pundupur and a conspiracy was discovered in Poona and 
Belgaum. - , 

The troops are still remaining in obedience and have till now con- 
vinced the Army Governor of their loyalty. That is why it has been 
decreed to strengthen them with new recruitments and to prepare, together 
with the English troops, for a campaign against the insurgents. Reason- 
able people in England do not approve of these measures, harbouring a 
doubt that, in case of a spreading of the revolt, one could never reckon on 
some of the native troops. 

In Madras also 3 cavalry regiments are being formed. In order to 
be forewarded of an uprising among the inhabitants a mobile column has 
been formed for the most part in the Delhi Presidency. These columns 
are exactly like the columns in Punjab and Rajputana, where they are 
very useful. 

Inspite of the fact that in Calcutta they have started to augment the 
fortifications, still they are apprehending attempts by the natives against 
this town and (hence) they are strengthening the fortifications. It is also 
feared that the northern hill tribes and the Nepalese might make use 
of this present discomfiture of the English—firstly for looting and latterly 
for a hope of a return of regions previously taken away by the English, 
Pushing the 3rd detachment from Nepal into Bengal, the English hope, 
by means of money payments, to make the leaders keep their promise 
to their allies, in case the insurgents expect some actions in their favour 


from this detachment. 
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They are trying to convince everybody in. the belief that the English 
rule will continue for himdred years ie. only upto the 25th June 1857. 
This belief will assist the spreading of the uprising in every way. 

At present there is reason to surmise that the instigator of the con- 
spiracy was the Minister of the. Rajah of Oudh, Nabab Kuli Khan. 
Widespread cruel killing and poisoning of all the English was planned to 
be carried out in August this year. Thus the uprising took place 4 months 
earlier than was intended and the plan of action and preservation of secrecy 
was not thought out prcperly—the fulfilment of the planned undertaking 
was inescapable and could have been carried out, at least earlier. 

The troops under the leadership of General John Jacob remaining 

. 4th order 23 and 26 regular native regiments of . . . irregular 
pun regiment, sappers and miners, 2 cavalry and 2 infantry batteries 
and ordnance depot intending to send immediately to Surat bound for 
India (and) to Panjab, not waiting for the evacuation of Surat. Only 
at... zharrak will remain a battalion till the fulfilment of conditions 
for a treat by the Persians. 

Having lost the "transit" transport (illegible line) . . . of incidents 
absolutely not to the peint, because now the arrival of any reinforcement 
in Calcutta is absolutely important for the English. 

They say that Lord Elgin is realizing that with the remaining means 
now with him, it appears necessary not only to occupy the islands of 
Taiwan and Formosa, but even, may be, to threaten Peking directly. A 
quick resolve of the dispute, even with the taking of Canton, requires, 
most probably, remarkable strength on the part of the English. It is 
doubtful if it would come to its logical conclusion. 

The question about the liquidation of the East India Company is 
still not decided. "Though even now the Company only nominally rules 
the country, the Council of Directors will only transfer to the local autho- 
rities the order of the Ministry, and would be carrying out almost exclu- 
sively financial and in:ernal administrative functions. They think that 
the liquidation of all institutions would be consequential, but this would 
mean a significant inczease in expenses for the administration of India. 
The government, on tke one hand, is afraid to take to itself the exclusive 
responsibility of goverring India and of the liquidation of the corhmercial 
feature of the administrative machinery ; on the other hand, to deliver 
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such a semi-Empire to one body which can use the assumed powers and 
means intrusted to it for evil, would bring discredit to England, the 
superior power. Moreover, in order to purchase the Company it is neces- 
sary to float a new loan or to increase the taxes, but it is doubtful whether 
Parliament would agree to it. 


From the orders of the East (India) army it appears jus three officers 
bave been appointed now to Suppe the English League in. . ; “employ- 
ment... at Herat.” 


In Basan they are seriously talking about the necessity of under- 
taking a march on Persia, simultaneously from the side of Turkey, Iran 
and Afghanistan, as soon as the rebellion in India comes to a stop. Persia, 
in the opinion of England, -should be punished for her mean desire to 
take advantage of the difficult situation of England in India. They hope, 
that the necessity may arise not only to hold on to Bushir & Karrak but 
also to keep Herat as a watch post against Russia. Information about an 
unusual expansion of the Persian army d caused a serious alarm in 
England. 

At present it is necessary to give in greater detail the magnitude of 
the fortifications, the number of troops sent to India and (those) remaining 
in England. By the way, even now information is fairly vague. 


They have already sent to India the following troops: actually from 
England—Ist, 2nd, 3rd Dragoons and battery of the Royal regiment, Ist 
infantry 7, 19, 20, 34, 38, 42, 44, 56, 66, 72, 79, 97, infantry regiment ; 
2nd and 3rd fighting battalion ; 3rd cavalry and 10th infantry battery. . . 
that is, 4th cavalry, 17th battery infantry & 13th artillery company, 
numbering upto 25 million. Out of this number the 3rd cavalry, 8th 
infantry regiment and 4th battery have been sent to Calcutta. One 
- infantry regiment and the 2nd battery have been sent to Kurashidi (?), 
3 infantry regiments and 2 batteries to Bombay, and 4 regiments and 
3 batteries to the island of Ceylon till the further receipt of orders from 
the Governor General. From the 13th battery 7 have been put on court 
martial in full personnel of field battery, together with all the physical 
unit but without men, but 6 have been sent (2 in each presidency) in the 
personnel of artillery company without the physical unit. According to 
the arrival in India of regiments these will receive from them the physical 
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units and horses, or bezring in mind the need of the hour fort artillery 
would be used to strengthen the ordnance depots during siege. The troops 
distributed in Great Britain are not so numerous. In view of the present 
day apprehension of the Ministry, expressed even in the words of Lord 
Palmerston in Parliament in connection with the preservation of complete 
tranquility i in Europe, it has been decided, it seems, till the arrival of the 
4th regiment from the Mediterranean, to collect 15 thousand militiamen 
and form 5 new field batteries, and they be given horses from the battery 
given to India, which was formed from recruits selected in a hurry. The 
despatch of some active soliders of the Royal units to India has been 
postponed, 

At present, besides zhe cavalry and 8 harnessed batteries of the field 
battery, there have remained in Great Britain only 14 battalions in all. As 
these battalions are absclutely weakened by reinforcements of personnel 
sailing away, one can sav with confidence that their number does not ex- 
ceed 1] thousand men, because ordinarily, according to peace time calcu- 
lations, Great Britain is supposed to have 40 thousand men in infantry. 

Besides the 25 thousand mentioned above, troops are daily sent out 
from England from among the reserve sections of the Royal and Company 
Commands to reinforce those who are taking part in the Indian sector. 

These reinforcements are intended to be sent as battalions to India 
in a personnel of 1200 men. The supplementation of this personnel du- 
ring the inevitable difficult march and their continued action in a difficult 
time of the year, is so significant, that already in the course of 3 weeks they 
have sent out from the ports of Great Britain (including the Royal troops 
mentioned above) an average of 1 thousand men, although in the news- 
papers and printed lists of transport ships sent out, one notices that the 
personnel of reinforcements sent out from 11th June to the end of August 
reaches only 27500 men, the Ministry declared in Parliament that the num- 
ber reached 31 thousand. But according to the lists which 1 managed to 
see from the agent who is engaged in the appointment and sending of 
transport ships of the Ccmpany, it appears that the number of all those 
sent out from the time of the receipt of the news of the uprising till the 
30th September —army cadre of all description—is nearly 40 thousand. 
This is the number several times mentioned by me in my despatch No. 92 
in connection with the total number of troops intended for India. 
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Besides this, this agent has the order from the Company to find out 
means of transport for yet another 25 thousand men, as, in a short time, 
it is necessary to send out to India yet another 20 to 25 thousand men. 
They want to partly replace the despatch of Royal field artillery to India 
by a formation in India of servants (?) of the 4th field battery, for which 
there are material parts in the arsenals of India from the sailors. All the 
horses for the Royal cavalry will be shod in Persia and India, and the 
horses for the artillery at the Cape of Good Hope. 


One regiment from the island of Mauritius, and 2 regiments from the 
Cape of Good Hope have been sent to India besides the above mentioned. 
4 regiments from number five meant for the landing party of Lord Elgin. 
7 have received orders to get ready of for stilitia (?), 2 regiments (the 2nd 
battalion Ist regiment, the 21st & 71st) for Gibraltar and 1 regiment 
(the 44th) for Corfu. 


They say that these regiments will be replaced by regiments s 
which, at present, have been called out. The other regiments which 
have received orders to collect themselves into a personnel of 15 thousand 
are in England. 


Almost all the militia regiments which have been called out now 
were in service during the last war. 


Whereas the necessity has arisen to detach from the Cape of Good 
Hope yet two or three regiments, while the 7th Royal regiment is still 
there, not taking into account ... the German Legion (the personnel 
of which has increased to 2300 men), it is considered that this is not 
sufficient for the defence of the colony. Hence they are talking about 
the necessity of starting recruitment in Heligoland for a significant 
strengthening of the German Legion. Some think that, in such a case, 
the number of soldier settlements would be strengthened to 10 thousand. 
At the Cape of Good Hope there are only 2 English regiments, and all 
the remaining soldiers will be sent to India. 

All this is very plausible. I heard in the War Ministry about the 
above mentioned persuasion of the Government for the necessity: 1) to 
build up European military colonies in India for guaranteeing the secu- 
rity of this region for future times. (2) to take up the work of building 
rail-roads, the completion of which is necessary for the consolidation of 
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English power in this region. For this the government will conclude a 
treaty with the local company, which is permitted to construct the pro- 
posed railroad and will use for this construction the labour of the 
remnants of the native troops who rose up in revolt. 


Tt is believed that they will send one cavalry regiment through Egypt 
via Malta to Aden, where, at present, there is not a single English soldier, 
because the former battalion there has been sent to India. It is feared 
that the neighbouring rative tribes may make use of this for carrying 
outa raid. Aden is in a state of alarm at the present situation in India, 
inasmuch as they do not know as yet what measures to adopt to put down 
the rebellion. 

The government is proposing to form a light and fierce army of 
2 thousand negroes. 

I met some influential personalities who are convinced about the 
usefulness of these measures. In India the English have spread the 
rumour that not only will the whole Royal Army be sent to India for 
the suppression of the revolt but also the French Mohammedan troops. 
It is feared that the Royal troops who have now been sent to India are 
not accustomed to the severe hot climate and hence they would suffer 
beavy losses during movements in marches. They calculate that it will 
be necessary in the near future to send yet another 20 thousand only for 
the purpose of holding together the active elements in the present per- 
sonnel. For the last one year, in view of this, the other unfortunate 
incidents of war bad not been taken into account. Even the mightiest 
are prone to disease, and there is only one common death among the 
_ troops in this region. 

They have come to the logical conclusion that detachments of small 
numbers constantly sent to India are of no use. They do not make any 
impression on the natives and only serve the purpose of supplementing 
_ the active troops already in the region. 

For putting down the uprising it is necessary to have a significantly 
large body of soldiers a-riving simultaneously. 

The overflowing rivers in India and the necessary time for collection 
of troops in the central part of India has forced the postponement tem- 
porarily, of a decisive action. 
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In general, the present condition of matters in India leads one to the 
- conclusion that the English government can, with a series of skilful and 
decisive actions, put down the uprising within one year provided, 

(1) there is not a great unanimity among the natives. 

(2) the rebellion is not followed by external sabotage. 

(3) that there does not appear a man among the insurgents who could 
rally all the inhaibtants round him and give a new turn to the direction 
of the uprising. 

The suppression in India will cost England, in any case, a lot of men 
and money. 

The efforts which the English are now called upon to make by the 
present situation of affairs will give to the government the means to learn 
useful lessons from this situation for the further strengthening and con- 
solidation of English power-not only in India but also in China, Afghanis- 
tan and Persia. It is not possible to notice, however, that the cruelty 
meted out in this continued fighting with the natives and the bloody 
revenge for which the English are poised, will hardly have any fortunate 
consequences for the consolidation of British power in India. It may 
appear very soon that the methods adopted for extinguishing the rebellion 
will leave a bitter impression on the recruits, who in view of the cir- 
cumstances and hope of external support, will always harbour dissatisfac- 
tion against the English. ` 

It is evident, therefore, that those who are interested should make 
use of this, for it is sometimes necessary to enter.into a bond with these 
disgruntled natives and sympathise with them till the onset of better 
times for action. 


In Moscow, in the State Archives of the October Revolution, 
I found this paper on the ‘Mutiny’ in India written by the Russtan 
Military Attache in London. It was drawn up most probably in 
June, 1857. The term Bengali as used in this despatch should 
not be taken literally. Colonel Ignatev is on the whole accurate 
in his narration of military developments. This document has 
been translated for me by Mr. Nishitesh Banerji, Instructor th 
Russian language, Calcutta Untversity. : 


N. K. Smaa 


Bankim Chandra and Extremist Thought. 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


ITHOUT presuming to enter into subtleties of metaphysics we may 
point out certain differences in emphasis between Samkara and 
Rammohun. In Samkara's view Brahman is the only Reality (sat). 
Brahman is nirguna, nirvisesa, abheda and akhanda—without predicates 
or qualities, differences or divisions. Exempt from T or “Thou’—ness, 
He is Advaita—apart from all duality. Beyond all logical categories, 
He is the pre-supposition of all definition and the coincidence of all oppo: 
sites. Isvara is conceived as an absolute emanation from Brahman. There 
are two ways of looking at the Eternal: the Supreme in its absolute’ self- 
existence or Brahman, and the lord and creator controlling all-Isvara. Shin- 
ing against Maya without being identified with it, or as a master using 
Maya as His servant, Brahman is Isvara, the lord of the individual selves 
and the author of this world. The world has an illusory appearance like 
the snake in a rope. It is sad-asad-vilaksana, neither eternal nor nihil, 
empirically existent but dependent for its being on the reality of Brahman. 
Brahman is the substratum on which the appearance rests. It is real 
when: based on Brakman and unreal when viewed apart from and inde- 
pendently of Brahman. Maya is the cosmic principle of illusory indivi- 
duality. It is anirvacaniya, the indefinable cause owing to which the world , 
of nama-rupa-karma, i.e. distinct entities, arises. Maya is not ultimate, 
however, and we have to seek for its explanation beyond it in Brahman 
who only appears to be associated with Mayà in generating the change. 
The world is thus an actual change of Maya and a change, as it were, 
of Brahman. There would be neither world nor Maya (ie. illusion 
produced by magic and the magical power) without Brahman (the magi- 
cian. There would be no snake without the rope. Brahman and Isvara 
are both unaffected by Maya. Isvara has dual aspects, however,! as wield- 


1 Brhadaranyaka Up. IV. 4.23, 
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ing. Maya and thus immanent in the world and as dissociated from 
Maya, transcendent (trigunatita) and merging back into Brahman." As 
the former He is the determiner of Maya—Mayina and as the latter, He 
is Mayatita, "beyond the unmanifest". 

Isvara is thus the creative God in relation to the temporal world but 
He is no creator of selves. He is the cosmic parallel of the individual 
self. From the metaphysical point of view Jiva is Brahman but views 
himself as other than Brahman, the otherness being only the content 
of his ignorance (avidyá). The Jiva has not only to correct for himself 
his upadhi, i.e. subjective illusion of individuality (as the doer and the 
enjoyer, etc.), Caused by avidya, not only to wait for the cosmic illusion 
(Maya) to be corrected, but also to contemplate all correction itself to be 
illusory. He illusorily thinks he is not free and wants to be free. He 
needs a spiritual discipline which will lead him to the realisation that 
bondage is an illusion and he is eternal, omniscient, pure and free (mtya, 
buddha, suddha and mukta), and one with Brahman. Such sadhana is 
primarily of knowing (Jñana) and secondarily of willing (Karma) and 
feeling (Bhakti). Samkara insists on [sana marga (the way of knowledge), 
the basis for which should be laid by purification of mind, awareness of 
the difference between eternal and phenomenal, vairagya or inwardizing 
and deepening of the spirit, ethical and mental practices (samadamadi). 
Acquisition of the knowledge of self through meditation on self, shall 
continue till immediate realisation (aparokshanubhut) takes place and 
all individuality is merged in the infinite bliss of Brahman (nirvikalpa 
samādhi)! The man dies to the purely physical and egoistic existence 
and is released (moksa) into the spiritual awareness of his oneness with 
Brahman. Brahmavagatir-hi purusharthah. It is not the destruction of 
the phenomenal world but the displacement of the false view thereof. 
The world appearance remains but does not deceive the liberated. In 
freedom he finds the attainment of a universal spirit which reconciles 
inner perfection with the work for world-maintenance-—lokanugraha. He 
recognises the svadharma of everyone else as absolutely sacred. Un- 
ruffled in his own subjective being he is most catholic and most tolerant. 


“Radhakrishnan, Int. The Principal Upanishads, The Brahma Sutra; 
Krishnachandra Bhattacharya, The Advaita and its Spiritual Significance, The 
Cultural Heritage of India (R-M1.C), III, pp. 245-254. 
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This is the practical aspect of the advattic view of all individual selves 
being the one self. 

Now Rammohun, too, calls Brahman nirguna, arupa, acintya, nirvi- 
sesa. Brahman is without attributes, inexpressible and even beyond the 
mental process? The furthest that we can predicate of Him is that ‘He 
is Satyam’, He is jianam’ and ‘He is anantam’. Even such predicates would 
belong to the world of Māyā. Yet often in his works the terms Brahman 
and Isvara are indifferently used for the author, sustainer and controller 
of the world. We can only infer Him from and know of Him through 
the variety and orderliness of this creation which is His accidental 
(tatastha) feature ‘The temporal world taken as a whole suggests a 
cosmic meaning and admits of a consistent interpretation. This is what 
St. Thomas Aquinas calls “an ascent, by the natural light of reason, 
through created things to the knowledge of God” and lies at the basis 
of natural theology, so popular in the 17th century, the age of scientific 
revolution and Descartes. Being the lord of the world, He is more power- 
ful than any of its parts. Hence He alone is to be worshipped rather than 
any predicable_and limited part which is created by Him and may be 
destroyed by Him. Is this synonymity of Brahman and Isvara a clumsy 
imitation of Samkara’s attempt to establish Brahmakaranabada™ from an 
empirical point of view—to be demolished from a metaphysical point of 
view later on? Or a deliberate emphasis on the immanent aspect of 
Isvara? Is Rammohun turning away from the nirguna to the saguna? 
Secondly, where Samkara does not posit any real association between 
Brahman and Māyā, or even between the transcendent aspect of Isvara 
and Maya, Rammohun seems to suggest one. Maya he clearly defines 
to be the creative power of Isvara as well as the change brought about 


? Rammohun, Preface to Vedantagrantha (1815, Rammohan  Granthavali, 
Sahitya Parishat, p. 4; Vedantasara (1815), ibid., p. 117, pp. 120-121; Ishopanishad 
(1810) ibid, p. 195, Brahma Sangeet: afora G»nir dcs, Shows nia m aote 

, Perey] ene — 

3 Same, I horanihah Op. Cit. pp. 204-5. These are not qualities but of the 
very nature of Brahman. 

* Taittiriya Upanishat, TIL, 1; Brahma Sutra, I. 1, 2. 

ë Rammohun, Vedantagrantha, Op. Cit, p. 4, p. 13. Vedantasara, Op. Cit., 
p- 117, Ishopanishat, Op. Cit., p. 197. 

št See Samkara’s commentary on Brahma Sutra II. 2. Radhakrishnan, (ed.), 
Brahma Sutra, Op. Cit, pp. 366 et seq. 
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by such power. Here again, the emphasis is not on something abstract- 
sadasadvilaksaná or anirvacaniya—but on some real power, sakti or 
energy which enables Isvara to produce mutable nature. Isvara and 
Maya in this sense are like fire and its burning power, mutually dependent 
and beginning-less, a view which accords more with Svetasvatara Upani- 
shad (IV 10), Tantra and certain passages of Gita (IV, 6 ; XVIII, 61) than 
with Samkara., Does this imply the reality, though a lesser and evanes- 
cent reality, of the world? Does this indicate that the world is not an 
illusion but only becomes a delusion if we view it as a mere mechanical 
determination of nature unrelated to God? 

A considerable metaphysician and consumnate dialectician that he 
was, Rammohun should be viewed primarily as a religions reformer, 
endowed in bargain with an acute historical consciousness. He saw 
perhaps that Nirguna Brahman would leave people, then in dire need 
of an ethical and spiritual transformation, cold, and he might have 
chosen to emphasize that aspect of Brahman, which at least could be 
worshipped through meditation on its attributes and which more nearly 
squared up to the prevalent ideas of natural theology. Samkara laid 
stress on Nirguna Brahman because he had to re-establish Hinduism on 
a soil saturated with Mahayana Sunyabada. Nirguna sounded the same 
as Sunya: resolution of all opposites, but conveyed the most positively 
total idea of the Reality.” By preaching the ideal of contemplative 
asceticism, again, he combated the aberrations of Tantricism and cut the 
ground from under the feet of monastic Buddhism. At the same time 
he forged a living link with the pre-Buddhist Upanishadic tradition of an 
*inwardized' rather than an ‘outwardized’ religion. This is creative approach 
in religious reform—preserving, purifying and progressive. Similarly, if 
polytheism, then current among the Hindus, and monotheism, as pro- 
pagated by the Christians, were to be countered by the purest form of 
Hinduism, based on universally acknowledged scriptures (the Vedas and 
the Upanishads) and supported by the most logical branch of philosophy, 
advaita, Rammohun was too right to lay more stress on the oneness of 


s The Upanishads adopt via negativa (neti: nets) to arrive at the concept of 
Brahman and the Areopagite calls it “the silent desert of divinity ... who is 
properly no being". . See also Plotinus, Enneads, VI, 9. But this is only to 
emphasize that description only limits and binds what is limitless and boundless. 
a grhyah, na hi grhyate (Br. Up. IV, 4.22): He-is incomprehensible. 
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God than on the identity of Jiva and Brahman, on mirükara than on 
mirguna. Academic metaphysical distinctions and hair-splitting theologi- 
cal controversies (as over the Athanasian creed) appeared: less significant 
to him than the immediate social necessity of religion-that Rammohun 
calls “political advantage and social comfort”. A mere metaphysician 
of Advaita School would view with positive disfavour any violent tam- 
pering with an institution that is traditionally held sacred, nor would he 
vitalize artificially such an institution if he believed it to be moribund or 
dead. He would revere but dissociate. He would not hustle people out 
of their reverence in their own spiritual interest. Rammohun was not a 
metaphysician of this ilk. Nor for the matter of that was Samkara. 
That he did not confuse Brahman with Isvara is clear from the three 
types of sadhana or worship mentioned by him in his debate with Mrtyun- 
joy Vidyalankar, referred to in my previous essay. So far as the novice 
and the poor recipient (durbaladhikári) was concerned, he would acquiesce 
in worship of God in limited and visible forms, provided these were 
invested with the spirit of Brahman. But this would still remain worship 
of a lower nature (gauna upüsana), permissible only for the attainment 
of purity of mind, which is a precondition to all real spiritual experience. 
It would still be something which, by definition, was provisional and 
unsatisfactory. The next best mode of worship was worship of Isvara 
(Le. Saguna Brahman) by His attributes—as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world, the distributor of fruits of work and the director 
of good and ill? The highest, however, was meditation on self, open 
only to the most gifted adhtkaris, capable of attaining samadhi.’ This wor- 
ship of self was to continue up to liberation and even after Jivan-mukts.* 
This is the way of jana and Rammohun had no difference with 
Samkara on adhikaribheda, the need for ethical and mental disciplines 
(samadamadi) and the final goal of atmasakshatkára through samadhi. 
He was prompted by the spirit of the age, however, to oppose sannyasa 
prescribed by Samkara. He did not consider renunciation of the world 
essential for liberation. The house-holder had as much right to the 


*Rammohun, Brahmopasana. He relies on Tantra to a certain extent. — 

1 Same, Vedantagrantha, Op. Cit, p. 4; Bhattacharyer Sahit Vichara, Op. Cit., 
pp. 165-66. This view tallies with Mahanirvana Tantra, XIV, 112, a text which 
was a great favourite of Rammohun and which was influenced by advaitabada. 

* Same, Vedantasara, Op. Cit., pp. 123-24. 
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knowledge of Brahman as the monk. He alluded again and again-to the 
archetype of Janaka. By renunciation he would mean fhaa z8ce eile wit 
i.e. non-attachment. The householder was not permitted, however, 
to stop at the worship of images or the worship of Saguna Isvara. Even 
for him the worship of self was the summum bonum of spiritual life? 

All this shows that Rammohun was adapting Samkara's main thesis 
to the times, with the least possible deviation. Brahman was nirguna 
but such a realisation would have to be the last stage of spiritual ascent. 
Without ever losing sight of this, the final goal, the house-holder should 
adopt ethical and mental disciplines for purification of mind and worship 
of nirākāra Brahman by His attributes, till he was spiritually prepared to 
attack the summit. Raja’s essentially practical mind refused to enter 
into the arid debate between Nirguna and Saguna or the relation between 
Brahman and Maya. He only pinpointed the essentials for the trans- 
formation of religious life of the day and reasserted India's message—unity 
of man irrespective of his country or creed. He dimly perceived perhaps 
that Nirguna and Saguna are not two different kinds of truths leading 
to altogether different results but stages of experience between which the 
minds of a sadhaka oscillated in attempting to grasp a Reality which is 
avanmanasagochara. 10 The Brahman in Himself and the Brahman in 
the Universe are like two sides of one reality. “The Real is at the same 
time being realised". It would be only at thé end of the century that 
Ramakrishna perceived it clearly and remembered that even Samkara 
confessed, after realisation of identity of self.and Brahman, that he still 
belonged to Vishnu and not Vishnu to him, as a wave belongs to the 
ocean and not the ocean to the wave. 


.. (3) 
Debendranath, on the contrary, pined for a personal God whom he 
could worship. and who could befriend him. He was even more hostile to 
avatárabüda and discarded advaita and maya altogether. He wrote a 


7 Same, _Brahmanistha , Grihasther Lakshana, also Ishopanishas, Op. Cit, 


pp. 198-99. 
10 The different standpoints are complementary to one another and necessary 


in their totality for an integral view of life and the world. 
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commentary on the Upanishads to refute Samkara, ruthlessly purged the 
Brahmastotra of Mahanirvana Tantra, disallowed Vidyavagish’s exposi- 
tions of the Vedanta at the Brahmo Samaj and finally ran the Samkarite 
error to earth in Brahmodharma (1848-69).'* Abstract entity of Samkara’s 
Brahman was, in his view, an empty idea. All experience was of qualified 
entities. Even freedom from qualification was a quality. “By real God 
one can only mean the Brahma Purusa possessing (infinite) attributes like 
wisdom, will etc.”!! Brahman and Jiva are distinct but co-related, like 
light and shade—chayataporiba or like friends—Dva Suparna Sayujau 
Sakhayau. As Ramaniya says, they are inseparable—a-prthag siddha.? 
"God is not an abstract (nirguna) God”, he wrote to Rajnarayan Basu, 
"but an intelligent free person who consequently has a consciousness of 
himself. He is our Friend, Father, Dispenser, our Supreme Deity, the 
object of our worship". “What we want is to worship God. If the 
worshipper and the object of worship become one, how can there be any 
worship?" He exists, He acts and He directs our lives.? The world is 
no projection of His (vivarta). He created it by His own will. The world 
is "not dream-stuff, neither is it a mental illusion". Unity and multipli- 
city are both real and co-existent. God is both immanent and transcen- 
dent. Ishabashyamidam sarvam. He envelops the universe of space and 
time and the spiritual world outside space and time and is yet distinct 
from both.'"* He is not only the Divine Principle but the Divine Provi- 
dence who controls Nature and does not stand aside like the Deists’ God, 
abandoning the afflicted man to Nature's tyranny. Debendranath rejected 
the ideas of mirvan-mukti and re-incarnation. No believer in Maya could 
so lovingly dwell on the beauties of the Himalayan landscape or reveal 


10 Debendranath Tagore, <Atmayibani, Op. Cit, Chapt VI, pp. 37-38. 
Chapt. XXIV, p. 140. f 

11 Ibid., Chapts. IV, pp. 15-6; VI, pp. 34-5; VII, pp. 37-8; XI, p. 58. 

12 St. Augustine has a fine phrase: “more intimate to the soul than the soul 
itself”. ; 

13 Even Brhadaranyak Up., which posits Nirguna Brahman in the most 
uncompromising manner, makes Him direct the Universe. III, 8, 9. 

138 Tsa I; Svetasvatara Up., Ul, 2, 3 and VI, 1-12. One of the images of the 
Upanishad that Maharshi and Rabindranath used often is Vrksa iva stabdho etc, 
Ibid. HI, 9. Whether his mystic temperament led him to the theistic Upa- 
nishads viz. Isa, Katha and Svetasvatara or the theistic Upanishads inclined him 
to mysticism is an interesting question. Rammohun’s elaborate comment on 
monistic Mandukya Up. should be contrasted: 
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the change of seasons through vivid and colourful images of a peacock 
preening his plumes or a mango tree undulating under the burden of 
blossoms or a swan gliding nymph-like in the coolness of a summer 
evening. 

Where Rammohun emphasized the way of Jana, contemplation of 
self, Debendranath emphasized love. Brahman is not only Satyam 
Jüanam Anantam but He is also Anandarupamamritam, Whom we 
delight to see manifest in the power and glory outside us, and Santam 
Sivamadvaitam, Who exists by Himself, eternally conscious of His own 
good will. To love Him is to worship Him and even before we love, His 
grace descends on us and illumines our mind to His presence. This insis- 
tence on love of man and grace of God is much more pronounced in 
Debendranath and often reminds us of Pascal. Secondly, though, at first, 
he considered the Vedanta to be revealed (on account of its reasonableness, 
not on account of any external evidence), later, after a careful study pro- 
voked by Akshoy Kumar Datta, he came to recognise its contradictions 
and to repudiate its infallibility (1847). This is a very important departure 
from Hinduism and from Rammohun who cited the Vedanta for all his 
propositions. Thirdly, Debendranath realised that reason or sense percep- 
tion was not the only way to truth. His heart was suffused from time 
to time with the light of an intuitive knowledge.“ Was not such pratyaya 
of “the pure unsophisticated heart” as valid a key to the Reality as 
reason? Brahman is unknowable to the mind and can only be appre- 
hended by an “awakening”. Rammohun would never put such a small 
premium on reason. Since authorities often varied and reason alone 
might generate scepticism, Rammohun concluded that “the best method 
perhaps is neither to give ourselves up exclusively to the guidance of the 
one or the other, but by a proper use of the light furnished by both 
endeavour to improve our intellectual and mental faculties’. Whatever 
he defended as valid, he defended on the basis of authority as well as 


reason( (“paws afew: ESI ANT EN) J5 Debendranath was tempera- 
mentally a mystic and, therefore, vulnerable to the influence of Hindu 





1« Debendranath, Atmajibani, Op. Cit, p. 23, p. 135. 

15 Rammohun, of course, did not accept the ana of all Hindu shastras. 
He evolved his own science of textual criticism. See Goswamir Sahit Vichara. 
Compare this with Bankim's higher criticism in Krishnachanitra. 
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mysticism, Sufism (Hafiz), Scottish intuitionalism (Thomas Reid) and 
American transcendentalism. He founded Brahmodharma anew on 
ādeśa or inner voice—""God-sent truths that gushed from my heart". 

But Debendranath never answered the question that, if the Upanishads 
were fallible because they really gave us the impact of the revelation on 
the fallible minds of men, who responded to or received the revelation, 
the adeía of Debendranath might also be fallible. As Prof. C. H. Dodd 
observes, “the religious man, like the man of science, should be aware 
that the best statement. he can make to himself is nothing more than a 
very inadequate symbol of ultimate reality"." Either he must fall back 
on reason like Bankim chandra or physically demonstrate the truth of the 
revelation like Ramakrishna. 

. This deviation from rationalism might have completely cut off 
Debendranath from Rammohun and Hinduism had not the Brahmo- | 
dharma, he compiled at the instance of this inner. voice, been principally 
a selection from the Upanishads and had it not enjoined a moral life 
recommended by the Mahabharata, the Gita or Manu. But it was the bow 
of Ulysses and might break in the hands of a more eclectic and emotional 
man than Debendranath. It actually did in those of Keshab Chandra Sen. 

In some other ways, however, Debendranath was closer to Hinduism 
than Rammohun. He had no interest-in comparative religion. Christia- 
nity he fought tooth and nail without distinguishing like the Raja its 
different shades. He never recognised: any utilitarian aspect of religion 
or felt the urge for religious reforms to improve the texture of society. 
He cared little to develop the Raja's criticism of the caste system. 
Through the Tattabodhini Patrika he recalled the glories of Hindu India 


and: made even her- forests and mountains vibrate with a new life. 

16 Debendranath, Atmajibani, Op. Cit, Chapt. XXII, p. 124, Chapt. XXIII, 

131-39. 
p 1' C. H. Dodd, The Authority of the Bible (1928), p. 20. f 

18 Rammohun always put religion in the context of societ iy. See A Second 
Defence of the Monotheistical System of the Vedas and A Defence of Hindu 
Theism. Rabindranath slurs over this utilitarian aspect in Bharatpathik Ram- 
. mohun Roy. 

Less STOH Up AT SK SRT AMOS LT SPI AE! STATA AP CY STAAL, eae 
RR HANA Sot e BMG LAI” 
Debendranath to Rajnarayan Basu. 

18> Dilip Kumar Tiva, "Maharshi Debendranath Tagore and the Tattvabodhini 
Sabha”, A. fe, Gupta (ed), Studies in the Bengal Renaissance. 
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After.a:short and uncomfortable experiment in liberalism he went back 
to the practice of Brahmin acharyas ; the sacraments he performed at 
home followed Hindu practice, though the sacred stone was absent ; 
inter-caste. marriage was.interdicted ; he never gave up Gayatri. 

On the other hand, he never defended the symbology of Hindu image- 
worship against Christian attacks (as the Raja did in Brahmana Sevadhi). 
We see.Chandra Sekhar Deb (Rajanarayan Basu, according to Sivnath 
Shastri) merely repeat the Raja’s defence in The Vaidantic Doctrines 
Vindicated and that, again, without the subtle nuance of the sophisticated 

` Raja. . Debendranath converted the Brahmo Samaj from a mere prayer 
meeting into a church and a society..Eclecticism of worship at the Samaj 
was given up.at his instance ; he prepared a declaration of faith for the 
. Brahmos (1843) and a definitive liturgy (1845); he even changed the 
name of their creed from wars afer HORT. into amaa (though 
it shad. been.:decided at a formal meeting of the Tattvabodhini Sabha 
earlier). All these proclaimed a distinction from Hinduism, albeit a 
-discreet one. Debendranath would thus enjoy the best of both worlds— 
traditional and progressive. In the face of a second out-break of Christian 
missionary attack under Duff he prudently sought the golden mean. 

But Rammohun's-Erasmian knowledge of texts and love for polemics 
had kept a.critical interest in the Hindu shastras, especially the Vedanta, 
alive, while-his penchant for comparative theology had constantly given 
-priority to the universal features of Hinduism. No doubt he rejected 
authority of the Puranas and denigrated Vaishnavism (which was un- 
fortunate in the context of his partiality for Tantra) But in course of 
-debates and discussions such rough edges would have worn down and a 
greater understanding of Bhakti would have ensued; even a synthesis 
might have been attempted. - With the discarding of the Vedanta and 
dependence on the sole authority of Debendra's Brahmodhdarma, however, 
intellectual alertness dwindled among the Brahmos. Debendranath’s bent 
for spiritual communion in aesthetic seclusion kept him out of religious 
debate through which alone a new faith could flourish. His colleague’s, — 
Akshoy Kumar Datta’s, Bharatbarshiya Upasak Samparadaya is no reli- 
gion but an aridly scientific history of religion.” His disciple, Keshab 

19 “T was.seeking to know my relations with God, he was seeking to know the 
relations of man with the outer world,"—Debendranath on Akshoykumar. 
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Chandra Sen, never passed through the Vedantic stage. Directly arrived at 
intuitional dualistic theism, he added to Maharshi’s atmapratyaya—sahaj 
jriana or commonsense, the innate power of man for knowing things with- 
out the intervention of reason. An admirer of Thomas Reid, W. Hamilton 
and Victor Cousin, Keshab was applying (unwarrantably) Hamilton’s 
theory of perception to religion. He tried to infuse into Brahmo spiritual 
life the evangelical passion of Christianity™ and fervent devotion of Vaish- 
navism. He took up the thread of social reformism (social equality, female 
emancipation, etc.) where Rammohun had left it and intended to reestab- 
lish a contact with the Hindu and Brahmo dissenters who resented 
Debendranath’s conservatism. Religion, however, was to be the centre of 
all reform and his missionary tours in Bombay (1864) and N. W. Provinces 
(1868) stirred unprecendented religious enthusiasm. The Brahmo Samaj 
became an all-India organisation, inspiring indirectly the Indian Associa- 
tion. But the gulf between Brahmoism and Hinduism grew only wider 
after Sen’s visit to England in 1870 till it became unbridgeable with the 
hectic crusade of Sen’s Indian Reform Association for emancipation of 
women and the war on Hinduism implicit in the Native Marriage Act III 
of 1872. Debendranath himself disowned this emotional and evangelical 
departure. His conservatism was repelled by its reformist programme, 
aristocracy by its democrattic features and affection for Hindu tradition 
by its patent alienation from the parent faith for a vague catholicity. ` 
Nursed on the Upanishadic (ie. wholly Indian) tradition, he regarded 
spiritual life as an organic growth from within and not the hybrid fruit 
of the Western experience grafted on to the Indian trunk. Keshab’s obses- 
sion with sin, derived from Christianity, went ill with the joyous accept- 
ance of life by the Rishis of the Upanishads. While Debendranath would 
dwell on Adam’s bliss in his blessed nearness to God, Keshab would dwell 
on the fall and the terror of hell—the utter helplessness of man in the 


18 ‘Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia’, a lecture delivered by Keshab Chandra Sen 
on 5 May, 1866 after separation from Maharshi. 

lébuxggre AAPG TI APCS PrP sent E ser GTA, Ta NOUS CM GO 
TS SAF DX HSC Vie esp PAGA OF TA imme, fora BAA FA SOTA 
MIRTH BUSA COR ASI AR THE HORSE ee cen GU wa mW, ST Pores aA TOE 
xc tin apiece acl [NIETO PR WOU area free erate sia” , 
Rabindranath, are dde T 80. Also Satyendranath Tagore’s int. tọ Autobio- 
raphy of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, tran. S. N. Tagore & Indira Devi 
fMactnillan), 1916. 
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internal war between reason and passions—“guerre intestine de P homme 
entre la raison et les passions” (Pascal). While Debendranath spoke of 
grace, he assumed man’s spirited endeavour to meet it; Keshab spoke 
only of faith and complete surrender." From mid-70's Keshab suddenly 
switched over from Christianity to symbology of Hindu gods and 
goddesses. Even before he fell under the spell of Ramakrishna,™ he had 
exhibited an unrestrained emotionalism in Vaishnavite devotion, out of 
keeping with the sobriety of the Brahmo Samaj. Ramakrishna added to 
it a new freshness and reality. He sang and danced and wept like an 
unconsoled child for God the Mother. He preached spiritual worship of 
Durga, Mahavidya and Nirakara Ganesa. When Keshab’s disciples 
started worshipping him as an avatar, Debendranath’s patience was 
exhausted. The schism in the Brahmo Samaj ‘came to be final. 


(4) 


Bankim concurred with Debendranath's disavowal of advaita and 
more clearly emphasized the latter’s affirmation of Saguna Brahman i.e. 
Isvara. “Religion in its fullness can not be found in the quality-less God 
of the Vedanta, because he who is without qualities can not be an example 
to us.... There can be no complete religion in the worship of a 
philosophical or scientific deity. . . . The worship of an impersonal God 
is sterile; only the worship of a personal God has meaning to man". 
Bankim, however, proceéded to explain sakZra and defend avatara. The 
romantic in him regarded niraka@ra monotheism of the Brahmos as cold 
and abstract as Debendranath had regarded niguna Brahman of Samkara 
(of Rammohun) earlier. The Upanishads needed to be humanised by the 


19° Note the line Keshab added to Brahmo nu apapabiddham, 
empahsizing the sinfulness of man and purity of See in this connection 
Keshub Chandra Sen, ‘True Faith’. 

194 See publisher's note, Romain Rolland, The Life of Ramakrishna (Advaita 
Ashram) on influence of Ramakrishna on Keshab Chandra Sen. For contrary 
view, see Bepin Chandra Pal, My Life and Times, vol. II p. 138. Compare Rama- 
krishna's view with Keshub's What is the Eclecticism of the New Dispensation?” 
in Sunday Mirror, 23 October, 1881. P. K. Sen, Biography of a New Faith, vol. I, 
Pp. 334-5. 

I Leea aie ALA CA CTS REA Liaw TUIS All GNA QUUD We UI, 
qupre Uw.” to Rajnarayan Basu. See Rajnarayan, Atmacharit, pp. 134-36. 
19 Bankimchandra, D atativa, IV. 
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teachings of the Mahabharata, the Gita and the Bhagavata, if religion 
was to become an elevating emotional experience for the many instead 
of remaining the esoteric intellectual experience of the few. After a 
thorough study of India’s religious history he came to believe in an 
evolutionary theism, of God progressively revealing Himself to the deve- 
loping faculties of men and speaking through their conscience. 

The greatest scholar of his generation, deep in English rationalist, 
utilitarian and positivist-evolutionary philosophy, he knew enough of 
higher criticism to separate historical fact from ecclesiastical tradition. 
True Hinduism knew of no multiplicity of gods.” Not only the Upani- 
shads had spelt out monism or mono-theism but the Gita had proclaimed 
worship of gods other than Isvara as abidhi? It was not dharma but 
desachar which explained the survival of polytheism as a hangover from 
the anthropomorphic-totemistic phase of human development.” Bankim 
admitted without reservation that image worship expressed “tat at fae 
wie”, It was unnecessary for those who knew what God was and useless 
for those who were ignorant of Him. It only helped the mundane to 
attain purity of mind and must be regarded as no more than secondary 
and preparatory: “qa sec ate ae, Pa BM A, CAM ATONA SD T 
TASCA | GT TA sid wo ate Stare, Fete aE came Aoi pe 
Teseraner ta ao oper cater eleg son" 

The similarity of attitudes between Rammohun and Bankim is quite 
striking on this point. What Bankim did, however, was to apply the same 
argument of ‘adhikaribheda’ to the worship of nirākāra. Even the spiri- 
tually advanced, he pointed out, worked up some form, however vast or 
grand (like the sky or the sea), for the purpose of meditation? Human 
mind was incapable of conceiving the infinite and should have complete 
freedom to devise means to conceive it as far as possible. Did not 


3 Bankimchandra, Hindu dharme Isvar bhinna debata nai, Prachar, 2, 

274-8. 
Pn Gita, IX, 23 etseq. Bankimchandra, Hindu dharma sambandhe _kayekti 
sthula katha, Prachar, 2, pp. 74-80. 

ai On religion ro. and deshachar see his revealing letter to Kumar Benoy 
Krishna Deb, 27 J 

3» Banktnchandon: Dharmatativa, XX, also Bange debpuja, Pratibad, Bhramar, 
Agrahayan, 1281, pp. 181-87. Comp. "Gita, VU, 23-25. 

? Even Brahma Sutra mentions the difficulty of meditating on ‘neti neti’. 
IH, 13, 14. 
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Debendranath himself call Him. Father, Friend or King, and Keshab— 
Mother? Was it not establishing human, and, therefore, finite relation- 
ship with God? Should men, in this. context,*be deprived of their tradi- 
tional deities, the only potential guarantee of their elevation to a higher 
plane.in future? From the metaphysical point of view no manifestation 
is to be taken as absolutely true, while from the standpoint of experience. 
every one of them has sóme validity. The importance of the form is 
to be judged by the degree.in which it expresses the ultimate significance. 
Finally, saka@ra worship satisfied the poetic emotions and aesthetic tastes 
of the worshipper. Had it not produced the immortal Vaishnava lyrics? 
Bankim not only turned away with a shudder from the dreary creed 
of the puritan: and his fetishism of the Upanishads, he also defended 
avatarabada which Rammohun and Debendranath had so abhorred but to 
which Keshab had been slowly turning since his lecture on Jesus (1866). 
Keshab's view of incarnation was not, however, based on popular theology : 
i . it is not the God of the universe putting on a human body—the 
infinite becoming finite in space and time, in intelligence and power. It 
simply- means.God manifest in humanity—not God made man but God 
in man" Here Bankim made a further advance. God, he asserted, 
did from time.to time assume an empiric form out of His own will 
(atmamayaya). If the Infinite was omnipotent, could He not take up a 
finite form? It was but His Lila. Coming into the world with absolute 
knowledge of .the-Reality, He assumed the ignorance and the weakness to 
which flesh is heir, so that He could, by transcending them, set an 
example to others. Such were the Buddha and Christ. But Srikrishna 
was the avatara par excellence.” Bankim did not, however, fall for 
fetishism of the Puranas either. He did not merely present Srikrishna as 
the Puranic miracle of God manifested in man or descended into man. 
He emphasized the ascent of man into Godhead through perfect cultiva- 
tion, fulfilment and integration (anusilan) of all his faculties—physical, 
intellectual, active and creative—and through dedication of this unified, 
pure, self-controlled personality to the good of the world (lokasamgraha) 
- 2:1 Keshab Chandra Sen, ‘Great Men’, lecture delivered on 28 Sept, 18667 
35 nig FRE GIS aera wem sia — Bankimchandra, Krishnacharitra, VII, 
chapt I. For a full exposition of avatarabada, see ibid, I, chapt. 13. Also Dharma- 


iaitva, chapt IV. Also Bankim to Srishchandra Majumder, 10 October, 1885. 
Cornpare the impact of Strauss's Leben Jesu on the Boston transcendentalists. 
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out of love (pritibrittt).* The avatára was not only the Divinity limiting 
Himself in space and time for some definite purpose but the symbol of 
divine consciousness, always present in man, which only needed strenuous 
culture, proper assimilation, right combination and noble dedication. 
God's grace descended on man's ceaseless endeavour at self-perfection. 
Bankim was no mystic like Debendranath, depending on an unmerited 
grace for a sudden transformation of life. 

This 1s no mere wishful thinking. The religion of Dharmatattva is 
no ethereal aspiration, bound to everlasting happiness in a life hereafter, - 
but a very practical thing yielding happiness here and now. Indeed, he 
refuses to found his faith on a belief in paraloka.^" Religion is a course 
in painful re-education of self that begins with the body and ends with 
the spirit. Its core is bhakti as preacahd by Srikrishna to Arjuna (the 
archetype of man) in the Gita. Six chapters of Dharmatattva are devoted 
to the exposition of this theme alone. The true devotee is one who has 
controlled his senses, purified his mind, developed an unifying spiritual 
vision that sees God in all and everything (samadarshittva) and who acts 
for God (matkarma), that is, for the good of mankind (irrespective of his 
class or country), without being affected by such action. Love of God 
was more valuable to Bankim than historical faith emobodied in an histori- 
cal church, love of fellow men more appealing than dogma. Though a 
literary romantic, Bankim, like Herder, held fast to the humantarianism 
of the Enlightenment. “aaa se for era vis dE; fe e fe [men- 
qa sen, sce... love for man is not something utopian, it co-relates the 
individual good with the good of his class and country and integrates these 
with the good of mankind. Integration never means sacrifice of one 
faculty for another; patriotism is not exclusive of humanism.™ There 
is no trace of romantic Teutomania of Heine in him. 


^  3"Bankimchandra, Dharmatattva, V, etseq. Compare Plato’s view of Just 
Man’—especially Plato’s insistence on integration of developed faculties. 

48> Bankimchandra, Dharmataitva, chapt. VII. 

330 Compare Gita, VI, 30-32, VII, 7-12 and XII, 6-8. Bhagavata, Skandha XI. 
Compare Ellery Channing (the Boston transcendentalist), Int. Works, vol VI 
(Glasgow Edn.) 1841. 

334 In the style of Herbert Spencer he lays down the four stages in human 
affection parallel to four stages of life on earth—atmaprin, svajanapniti, swadeshap- 
riti, and jagatikipriti. They are in ascending order of importance. But Bankim 
says at two places that, apart from devotion to God, love for one's country is the 
highest of all duties. 
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So far there is a distinction between God and the devotee. Bankim, 
however, proceeds further through elaboration of his ideas on the deve- 
lopment of man’s aesthetic and creative faculties, the end of which is to 
realise God as ánandam. Unlike Plato Bankim would yield the pride of 
place in his Republic to the poet. Where the greatest sages failed to 
reach identity with God, the gopints, by development of aesthetic faculties 
and by raganuga bhakti (love which does not want recompense), merged 
in Him. Here he takes issue with the Upanishads which, though aware 
. of God's nature as sat, chit and ananda, provide only for jnana and 
dhyana. To that extent they are incomplete. It is the Gita with its 
emphasis on devotion and Bhagavata with its emphasis on aesthetic love 
that form the culmination of India's religious history, that lend a warmth 
of feeling to the colder and austerer ethicism of the Vedanta. 

After he lays down the fundamentals of religion a la Comte in 
Dharmatativa Bankim sets out to prove that these are not just a priori 
conclusions but actually exhibited in an historical person, who might be 
a model for all men.* Srikrishna is Ecce Homo. If the Christian boast 
of an historical Christ, the Buddhist of an historical Buddha and the 
Muslim of an historical Muhammad, the Hindu needs not confine himself 
to metaphysical abstractions like the Brahman or the anthropomorphic— 
animistic absurdities of the popular pantheon (Bankim sneers at it as 
asmia). He, too, has a God incarnate in Srikrishna, who was not a 
solitary revelation in time like Christ but was born again and again out 
of his infinite love, to renew the work of creation on a higher plane. 
Neither an ascetic like Christ?* nor mundane like Muhammad, nor, 
again, dogmatically non-violent like Buddha, Srikrishna belonged to this 
world (grih:) and allowed its battles to be fought as Dharma Yuddha i.e. 


TAT MATT BT SEH, Fe ofa Sar wales! ates cp aM Safes 
zaro uu, Peeler SoHE OE WD e . 
Vijfiapan, Krishna Charitra, vol. I (1886). Bankim emphasized the humanity of 
Krishna because none other than a man can be a model for man. See sermon 
by Dr. Brooklyn quoted in Krishnacharitra, IV, chapt. V. : f 

24 Bankim explains Rādbā, who figures so prominently in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana, Gitagovinda and Vaishnava lyrics as a creation of the author of the later 
Brahmavaivarta (and not of the earlier Bhagavata) after the Samkhya conception 
of Prakriti. See his review of Akshoychandra Sarkar's Prachin Kavya Samgraha, 
Bangadarshan, Chaitra, 1281, Pp. 547-54, also Krishnachariira, Book IL, chapt. V 
(Vrajagopi-Vishnupuran) to chapt. X (Sriradha). Radha as the Sakti of Krishna 
may, however, be preceded by another conception of Radha as a devoted Gofini. 
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for righteous causes and without being involved. He was not Brahman 
beyond good and evil (trigunátita) but a preserver of good, sásvata dhar- 
magopta, and destroyer of evil. He was no Diest's God, who stood aloof 
after setting the world in motion, but his loving hand steered it all the 
time towards progress. Srikrishna took infinite care to develop all his 
faculties but, keeping in tune with the zeitgeist, Bankim laid special stress 
on his political acumen and diplomatic astuteness. Neither a Mazzinian 
dreamer nor, again, a Bismarckian worshipper of real politik, Srikrishna 
saw the vision of a united India and deliberately procured the mutual 
destruction of the petty princelings at Kurukshetra for the establishment 
of a dharmarajya. “He who by the strength of His arm subdued 
the wicked, by the power of His wisdom united India, by the power of 
His knowledge proclaimed a unique self-less religion, Him I Salute”. 
In delineation of this political achievement Bankim first rose above his 
Bengali provincialism and conceived of a Mahabharata—great and united 
India.” 

The accent however, is on Dharmarajya, which is more an ethical 
than a political or an economic concept. Itis not the nation-state of the 
European variety, rattling its sabre for every possible self-aggrandisement. 
The State is equally restrained with individuals by the moral law. Sri- 
krishna (or Bankim) was no amoral defender of mystical and Wagnerian 
nationalism but the revealer of the religion of man, which was difficult 
to practise without political freedom. Religion is freedom of spirit and 
it can be obtained even without political freedom, but it is more difficult 
so. Its primary aim, however, is the ascent to the divine destiny.” Ban- 
kim’s exposition of anusilandharma through Dharmatattva, Krishna 
charitra and the unfinished commentary on the Gita bears enough proof 
of Srikrishna’s catholicity and universality. Srikrishna was l'uomo Uni- 
versale in the Renaissance Bankim hoped for in India. But his fulfilment 
lay not in mere efflorescence of many-sided faculties as in a Lorenzo 


?5 For a similar vision see Nabinchandra Sen's trilogy on Srikrishna-Raibatak, 
Kurukshetra and Prabhas. Between Anandamath (1880) and Krishnacharttra 
(1886) Bankim's Bengali patriotism must have undergone a marked change. It 
should be noted that these years saw the foundation of the National Conference 
(1883) and the Indian National Congress (1885). 

?* Bankim claimed that religion of the Gita excelled all other religions in this 
respect. See Dharmatattva, app. Kha, 
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Medici or a Michelangelo. It lay in non-attached action for the good of 
mankind, flowing from an all comprehensive love (jagatikipriti), grounded 
in love of God the Father. For ordinary men integration of personality 
would give the spiritual principle mastery over all the powers of body, 
mind and soul. A new kind of relatedness to the world would arise and 
a new kind of freedom. Man, the subject, would gain mastery over 
man, the object, the slave of nature, and overcome the law of Karma by 
purifying the motive of Karma i.e. by transforming work into a sacrifice, 
a spontaneous self-giving.™ Action could assume, Bankim was confi- 
dent, such an exalted character, if it was informed by a consciousness of 
unity of nature, self.and Godhead. For knowledge of the unity with 
nature Bankim prescribed for us Western sciences. For knowledge of self 
he would turn to biology and sociology. All tbis was in accordance with 
Comte's teaching. But for the knowledge of unity. with God he pres- 
cribed Hindu shastras and the Gita above all. He did not write any 
treatise on education like Rousseau's Emile but he gave us an idea of it 
in Debi-chaudhurani. It included fencing and wrestling, as without good 
health control of senses was impossible. But the most important item in 
the curriculum was training in non-attachment^" Its result was mani- 
fested in sense-control, sublimation of ego and renunciation of all fruits 
of work to God, which was another name for service of humanity as the 
agent of God.” Only through such education would action be inspired 
by constant God-wardness. Karma-sannyasa, inspired by bhakti, is the 
highest ideal for man and it is spontaneously expressed in manusye priti, 
love for fellow-men.” i 

When the coping stone of Bhakti, which by its very nature manifests 
itself in priti, is laid, the architecture of Bankim’s thought stands complete. 
We have followed him—laying stone upon stone and drawing alike from 
the Western and the Eastern quarries. He reconciles Western science 


26a See interpretation of Samkarananda and Vijnanabhikshsu of Svetasvatara 
Upanishad, VI, 4; Gita, V. f 

26b There is some similarity of the carlier phases of such education with that 
of Vittovino da Feltre (d. 1446), the greatest humanist educationist with his school, 
La casa Giocosa, at Mantua. 

3? Compare Debichaudhurani, Book I, chap. 16 with Gita, VI, 30-32. 

35 Bankimchandra, Dharmatattva Op. Cit, Chapt XXI. See also Eka, Kamala- 
kanter Daftar. This is what Gita calls Lokasamgraham in II, 20 etseq. 
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with Hindu religion. Where Rammohun emphasizes jfiana and Debendra- 
nath looks up to subjective revelation, Bankim emphasized bhakti after 
attainment of jñana of the world outside and of the self within. He 
reconciled the Upanishadic monism-mcnotheism with the cult of 
Srikrishna, who combines in himself the immutability of the Brahman and 
the mutability of becoming (avatara). Sr-krishna pervades the universe 
through his maya and yet transcends it to such a degree that we cannot 
strictly speak of his immanence. His higher (para) proper nature is atman 
which is unconnected with the work of $wakriti or maya (Gita VII, 5). 
There is a telling passage at the end of Firishnacharitra where Bankim 
equates the Incarnate with the Absolute in the spirit of Rajayoga.” 
He provides for the elite as well as the canaille in this way and he 
provides not only for personal salvation or spiritual improvement (accord- 
ing to the stage of the worshipper’s evolut.on) but also for national and 
universal welfare. He discards external <esceticism for one which was 
internal and perennial. He acknowledges the secondary character of 
sakar but explains its need as a step to tre higher plane. He accepts 
avatürabüda more as a promise of ascent cf man into Godhead than as 
an example of descent of God into man. He portrays the greatest ideal 
of a ‘whole’ man and, in emphasizing its 3istorical character, opens an 
endless vista of human progress under Hmdu auspices (not under the 
auspices of French thought). Here there is no anguish of sin or anxiety 
for redemption (as in Christianity of Keshab Chandra Sen) but a calm 
^ psychological analysis of discord and disintegration within an under- 
developed or asymmetrically developed personality. Here there is an 
optimistic premium on human will, which caa itself (unaided by any super- 
natural agency) work miracles by integraton and self-control (though 
Bankim is too true a bhakta to belittle divinz grace). All this he achieves 
without breaking our ties with tradition which he calls sanatana dharma. 


In the great debate with the Westerr civilisation Bankim gave a 


brilliant performance for the Hindu. His daring and cogent utilisation 
of the weapons from the arsenal of the West (like utilitarianism, positi- 


29 feng afy fold PROM BEA, wap Cle «E SoA me Ce? Tela face! facea 2S 
TH CIS, Cr HA SICH HTT AACS WIN AH SAPS TH... FH GAIT; AH STA...” 
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vism and evolution) took the westernised Indians by surprise, while his 
rational, humane and universal exposition of the Hindu view awed the 
reactionary obscurantist into silence. By equating the Hindu objective 
of lokasamgraha or manusye priti with the Western goal—good of man- 
kind—he staked out his claim to modernity, while in asserting a higher 
destiny for man in attainment of the character-of divinity, he snatched 
the spiritual leadership for the Hindu. Lokasamgraha of Gita and 
manusye priti of Bankim had a wider and nobler connotation than 
Benthamite “greatest good for the greatest number”. No less than total 
transformation of human personality was involved here, the ego was 
to die and man was to be re-born in God. Bankim had laid down the 
strategic bridgehead across which Vivekananda would march to invade 
the West in its own citadel. 

It is a pity that we still put Rammohun and Bankim in two opposing 
camps—arbitrarily labelled as progressive and reactionary. They really 
personify two successive stages of the same creative response to the 
Western challenge. Both had to grapple with the same problem— con- 
frontation of India and the West—and the answer of both underlined the 
imperative necessity of world-affirmation, of readjustment of Indian values, 
of synthesis between science and religion (not the revivalist claptrap and 
casuistry) in the interest of humanity (not exclusively of Indians and not 
certainly of Hindus alone). If one found his base in the Upanishads, the 
other found his in the Gita, which was the next stage in spiritual evolu- 
tion, already implicit in some of the later Upanishads. If one turned for 
social philosophy to Locke and Bentham, the other, belonging to the 
next generation, had discovered the limitations of rationalism as well as 
romanticism and sought for necessary amendments in Comte and John 
Stuart Mill, which, when wanting, were supplied by the Gita. If one 
started with social and religious reforms to arrive at a free, rational and 
dynamic individual, the other started with the unfree individual and 
made a whole man out of him, so that he could co-operate in building an 





29% Bepin Chandra Pal, himself a Brahmo, sees in Bankim a kindered soul, 
who makes a praiseworthy attempt to effect a rational synthesis between Hinduism 
and mid-Victorian thought and theology. See Memories of My Life and Times, 
Vol, 2 (1951), pp. LIM I have drawn attention to parallelism of Bankim’s 
thought with Theodore Parker’s and, to a lesser extent, with W. Ellery Channing’s, 
besides with those of Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill. 
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organic and creative society. Their roles are complementary and not 


contradictory as the processes of ind vidual and social liberation are 
simultaneous. 


(5) 


Their differences in political and eccnomic attitudes may be explained 
by the change of mood in between their generations. The Mutiny of 
1857-58 and the middle class disillusionment of 60's and 70's cast their 
long shadows between the age of Rammohun and the age of Bankim. 
The latter had lost the former's faith in the good will of the ruling class 
and did not share his dream of develop.ng India in cooperation with the 
British colonists. In no uncertain terms did he deplore that the British 
had never seriously tried to understand what passed in the Indian mind 
and were too otiose to understand.?" Tae complex of racial and cultural 
superiority, latent in the British mind before the Mutiny had been whipped 
into a bitter fury by the evangelical brutality of Neill no less than the 
blind violence of the sepoys. ‘Cawnpore’ and ‘Lucknow’ had become 
the symbols of fear and hatred which now separated the rulers and the 
ruled. It had drawn strength from the ps2udo-scientific racism of Gobineau 
and the authoritarian liberalism of J. I'. Stephen. “Paternalism grown 
bureaueratic tended to lose personal touch with the peasant ; liberalism 
grown efficient tended to lose trust in the Indian middle class”. Stephen’s 
ideal ruler was the trained L.C.S. The Indian government, he wrote to 
Lytton, was "the best corrective in existence to the fundamental fallacies 
of liberalism . . . . the only government under English control still worth 
caring about. .. "7" Quite pertinenty Bankim concluded that the 
British would keep aloof in their ivory -ower of imperial arrogance and 
rule through a bureaucratic machine" His comic skit on llbert Bill, 
‘Bransonism’, reveals the depth of his disillusionment with the Raj. “This 
racial animosity is the natural result.of our present condition ; there will 


29% Bankimchandra, Dharmataitva, chapt. IX. Does not E. M. Forster pose 
the same problem in A Parane to India? z : " 

38° Stephen to Lytton, 15 March, 1878, Se» also E. Stokes, The English Utili- 
tarians and India, pp. 281-87, Thomas R. Metalf, The Aftermath of Revolt : India 
1857-70, chap. VIIL 

304 Bankimchandra, Bangla sasaner kal, Eividha Prabandha. 
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be no end of it so long as the foreigners rule over us, and we, though 
inferior, remember our past glory.” Yet he was grateful to the British 
for imparting to the Indians the lesson of nationalism, to arouse in India, 
divided across religion, language and race, the spirit of oneness. They 
did for the whole of India what Shivaji did for Maharastra or Ranjit 
Singh for Punjab? He was aware, too, that the inequalities 
between the rulers and the ruled were not something peculiar 
to the British, they were no less conspicuous in the "Brahmin-dominated" 
India. He even admitted that the conditions of the Sudras and the ‘have- 
nots’ might have slightly improved under the Raj.” Bankim’s detachment 
and fairness, worthy of a great historian, were never vitiated by any 
emotionalism which often carried away the Extremists. Compare 
Bankim’s controlled irony with Aurobindo’s shrill denunciation of the 
English people—“aristocracy materialised, middle class vulgarised and 
lower class brutalised”, or of bureaucracy— "bad in training, void of cul- 
ture, in instruction poor"?^ It is understandable, though, in a budding 
' politician. f 
In contemptuous criticism of the Moderates Bankim blazed the trail 
for the Extremists. He was the precursor of these angry young. men of 
fin de siecle. The Moderate policy of mendicancy (‘the policy of three 
P’s’) and pathetic reliance on impotent meetings and verbose resolutions 
were a target for his barbed satire.” It is from him that Aurobindo learned 
that “the future lies not with the Indian un-national Congress or the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj”. It is he who bade the Extremists “leave the 
canine method of agitation for the leonine” and showed the vision of the . 
mother who “held trenchant steel in her_twice-seventy million hands 
and not the bowl of mendicant”. Aurobindo almost paraphrases Bankim 
chandra’s Babu (who prides on his ignorance of the mother-tongue and 
barters away his human dignity in sycophancy of the Sahib)*—“who 
perorates on the Congress, who: frolics in the abysmal fatuity of inter- 
pellation on the Bengal Legislative Council, who mismanages civic affairs 


30 Bankimchandra, Bharatkalanka, Ibid. 

31 Bankimchandra, Bharatbarsher svadhinata ebam paradhinata, Ibid. 

31 Aurobindo, New Lamps for Old, Indu Prakash, 30 Oct. 1893 to 5 March 1894. 
32 Bankimchandra, Lokarahasya, Kamala Kanter Patra 2—Politics. 

33 Babu, Ingrej-stotra, Bangla Sahityer Adar, Lokarahasya ; Muchiramgurer 
jibancharit. 
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in the smile of the City Corporation”. A generation, indeed, had arisen 
“whose imagination Bankim has caught and who care not for Keshab 
Chandra Sen and’ Kristodas Pal, and a generation national to a fault, 
loving Bengal and her new glories. . . ."* Bandemataram to Aurobindo’s 
generation was not merely a song but a mantra and Bankim was its Rishi. 
"It is not till the motherland,” Aurobindo wrote long after his first 
appreciation of Bankim in 1894, “reveals herself to the eye of the mind 
as something more than a stretch of earth or a mass of individuals, it is 
not till she takes shape as a great Divine and Maternal power in a form 
of beauty that can dominate the mind and seize the heart that these 
petty fears and hopes vanish in the all-absorbing passion for the Mother 
and her service, and the patriotism that works miracles and saves a doomed 
nation is born ... . the mantra had been given and in a single day a 
whole people had been converted to the religion of patriotism”.* 

Was his Bhavani-mandir™ an inspired copy of Bankim’s Ananda- 
math? Ihave some doubts. Anandamath was surely his favourite. We 
find him translating it into English for the Karmayogin before he departed 
for Pondichery.? But there were other inspirations. The glorification of 
Bhavani was an important element in the awakening of the Marathi 
nationality under Shivaji. Aurobindo at Baroda must have breathed it 
with the air surcharged with the undertones of Tilak’s Sivaji Utsav. 
Aurobindo invoked Bhavani later as the symbol of sakti, so necessary for 
political freedom, in a ballad on Baji Prabhou, who gave up his life for 
Bhavani's cause—i.e. to save Maharastra from the Mughals. 


“We but employ 
Bhavani’s strength, who in an arm of flesh 
Is mighty as in the thunder and the storm. 


34 Aurobindo, Seven articles on Bankimchandra published in Induprakash 
from 16 July 1894. Esp. article of 27 August, 1894. 

35 Aurobindo, Bandemataram, 16 April 1907. Also Amaravati Speech of 
29 January 1908. ae 

353 Report of Sedition Committee, 1918, p. 67 puts the year of publication as 
1905 but Barindra K. Ghosh states that it was written at the end of 1905 and 
published by him in Feb-March, 1906. Also see C. E. Denham's Report (File 
no IV 959), T. B. Records, W. B. Government. 

?*'Translation of Bandemataram appeared in Karmayogin, vol. 1, no 20, 
20 Nov. 1909. 
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Chosen of Shivaji, Bhavani’s swords 

For you the Gods prepare. We die indeed, 
But let us die with the high-voice assent 
Of Heaven to our country’s claim enforced 
To freedom.™ 


The ide2 of Anandamath with its temple .of Mother got mixed up 
with the idea of Bhavani, the patron saint of Shivaji, and perhaps with 
Parthenon, the temple of Athena, for whom the Athenians fought against 
the Persians. The Greek concept of patriotism would come naturally to 
a great classicist. Partly all these and partly the inability of a neophyte 
in Bengali to catch all the subtle nuances of Bankim’s moods and over- 
tones led Aurobindo to misinterpret the character of Bankim's nationalism. 
He reckoned it to be religious, Hindu in orientation and firmly rooted in 
Bengaleeness. The mother, who had once been “agem sid Tesoro 
a ? was now “SAISIE aT PAAT, LOAA okey ART” 

Aurobindo had no difficulty in reading in this imagery the sad history 
of a century of exploitation—drainage by Home Charges, unfair excise 
duty on Indian cottons, manipulation of exchange rate, expensive British 
bureaucracy and burden of imperial wars. The call of Satyananda to the 
Santānas to rise against an oppressive and decadent Muslim rule sounded 
in Aurobindo’s ears as an invocation of the martial spirit against the 
Asuric character of the British rule. The demand of utter self-sacrifice 
for the cause of safiatan dharma struck a responsive chord in his heart. 
One of his private letters to his wife, Mrinalini Devi, written on 30 August, 
1905, expresses exactly the sentiment of Bhavananda in Anandamath : 


OY CHILE FT TPE GIT SUMS, SOSA TI THT ep AS ANT Ale GTC; 
vns =e T afore ois, ie ofa, ere wid! aa eA Gos stra aly ag 
AHH FEM CHS SH, TT ZIA carer [€ BA?” 

What should her children do to transform this picture of present misery 
into a vision of fullness and abundance (“Durga, triumphant over her 
foes, accompanied by fortune, learning, strength and success”)? Aurobindo 
took his vow from the Santanas—struggle unto death. And the struggle 


3€ Aurobindo, Baji Prabhou, Collected Poems and Plays, vol. II, first published 
in Karmayogin, vol. I, Feb-March, 1910. 
37 Compare this with Anandamath, Chapt. X. 
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was to be a band of dedicated men, who by their self-sacrifice inspired a 
people’s war of liberation. 

Did Bankim, then, really lay the basis of a religious ie. Hindu 
nationalism? Was Anandamath a camouflaged attack on the British 
rule, an anticipation of Bhavani-mandir? Dr. R. C. Majumdar follows 
Aurobindo in this misinterpretation. There is some equivocation in this 
novel but the conclusion (which can not be explained away as an 
afterthought) dissolves all doubt about Bankim’s intention. The guru of 
Satyananda is brought in to expose the true nature of sanátan dharma 
and to repudiate Satyananda's illusion : 

“eo TERN GANS, FAM SUL! CHE BM "E ae, aes € S- 

Ta e! wweTu Cp var, CLE FEMS TU orn, feng X[zid mS CSS SUCH AI 
aia ST ea afar ERN Te” 
Science and technology, conquest of nature, those were the first steps, to 
the knowledge and conquest of self. It was God's Providence that brought . 
the British to India to impart this technical know-how. Only when such 
knowledge was absorbed, Sanatan-dharma would flare up like the phoenix 
out of its ashes. The ‘British rule would last till the Hindus purified 
themselves and reconciled nana with bhakti, dharma with karma, renun- 
ciation with enterprise, welfare with peace. Patriotism was not and could 
never become the religion of the author of Dharmatativa. It was a means, 
not an end, which was jagatiki priti of the bhakta. Majundar is wrong 
when he says, "Bankimchandra converted religion into patriotism and 
patriotism into religion. 

To Aurobindo, at this stage, it was nothing but the end. It was 
the religion. Denham Report on Bhavani-Mandir refers to the "extra- 
ordinary adroitness with which its author has misinterpreted the Vedantist 
ideas for his own purpose"3* Rowlatt Committee Report calls it "a 
remarkable instance of perversion of religous ideals to political purposes". 
Even Hemchandra Kanungo, a leading anarchist of Aurobindo's party, 
admits that a religious orientation was deliberately adopted to avert the 
failure which had met the first, and secular, phase of the movement. 
Aurobindo, however, outgrew such a narrow concept of religion. In 


** Epilogue of Anandamath, see also the prologue where the theme is laid down. 
ssa “He is imbued with a semi-religious fanaticism which is a powerful factor 
in attracting adherents to his cause", Baker to Minto, I9 April 1910. : 
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-Alipur jail the vision of Narayana appeared before him to sweep away the 

scales from his eyes. At Uttarpara he would confess, “I say no longer 
that nationalism is a creed, a religion, a faith ; I say that it is the Sanatan 
Dharma which for us is nationalism”. He would, then, renounce the 
religion of politics for the true religion Narayana had revealed to him. 
Tilak alone stuck to it until the last. In the Gita Rashasya, which he 
wrote in the Mandalay jail (1910-11), he proclaimed that the ]nana-Y oga 
and the Bhakti-Yoga were both subservient to Karma-Yoga. If a man 
seeks unity with Isvara, he must necessarily seek unity with the interests 
of the world and work for it. “If he does not, then the unity is not 
perfect, because there is union between two elements out of three—man, 
Diety and the World”. When the country was under foreign domina- 
tion, working for Swaraj was the best performance of duty, as propounded 
in the Karma Yoga. He explained away the renunciation of the world 
by the ancient Rishis by the dubious logic that the people in ancient 
India were already enjoying Swaraj, “which was administered and defend- 
ed in the first instance by the Kshatriya Kings.” 

What about Aurobindo’s (and more than Aurobindo's, Tilak's and 
Lajpat’s) communal basis? Was it not derived from Bankim? To.a 
superficial view it was. Plenty of instances could be cited from 
Anandamath, Sitaram and Rajsinha. Bimala’s stabbing of Katlu Khan 
roused patriotism in Bepin Pal. It should never be forgotten, how- 
ever, that, barring Mrinalini, all the historical novels of Bankim deal with 
the degeneration of Muslim rule. His target was not the upright Muslim 
but the decadent tyrant. The question of prejudice might have arisen 
if Bankim had dealt unjustly with an Akbar, a Sher Shah or a Hussain 
Shah. But he was portraying an Aurangzib, a Katlu Khan or a Torab 
Khan and even Sir Jadunath was not able to impugn the historicity of 
such portrayals. Secondly, it is.often ignored that he had been more 
severe with decadent Hindus. What an unrelieved picture of degeneracy 
was Lakshman Sen’s court (Mrinalini)! How often was the dream of a 
Hindu Kingdom shattered for failure or lack of Hindu character! 
Pasupati’s ambition, Bhavananda’s lust, Sitaram’s obsession and 


38b For such a superficial view, see T. W. Clark, The Role of Bankimchandra 
in the Development of Nationalism, C. W. Philips (ed), Historians of India, 
Pakisian and Ceylon, pp. 439-440. 
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Gangaram’s meanness have been delineated with no little honesty and no 
less harshness. And did not Bankim call Ayesha ‘ ‘quetay’? Between 
Saibalini and Dalani Begum no one would doubt whom the author 
regarded as the ideal wife. Mobarak got more kudos out of Bankim 
than any Hindu in Rajasinha. Did not Chand Shah join hands with 
Chandrachur in creating a model state which Sitaram, a Hindu, destroyed 
by tyranny? It is not so much Muslim qua Muslim who was disliked by 
Bankim, nor Hindu qua Hindu who received his unquestioning adulation. 
Wherever there was any lapse from the yery high standard of religion 
and morality that Bankim set for himself, his righteous wrath would 
strike. He retained this balance till the last while Aurobindo lost his 
with the communal riots in Comilla (March, 1907) and Jamalpur 
(April, 1907). ‘Tilak’s anti-Muslim bias was the historical legacy of a 
Marathi while Lajpat imbibed it from the tradition of the Arya Samaj 
which, again, was rooted in the Punjabi Sikh’s bitter momory of the 
Mughal rule. As Bepin Chandra Pal (an Extremist) says, “It was no 
small thing for the Hindu suffering for centuries under what the psycho- 
logists call now the ‘inferiority complex’, to be able to challenge aggres- 
_ sive Christianity and Islam by setting up this dogma of Vedic infallibility 
(of Dayananda) against their dogma of supernatural revelation. ... . E 
Hindu chauvinism was a reaction to Muslim chauvinism born of the 
Wahabi movement and bred in the Aligarh school. Dayananda countered 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. All this had little to do with Bankimchandra. 

Let us conclude the discussion with a comparison of their ends and 
means. While the end of Bankim was a dharma rajya of fully developed 
and integrated individuals, efficient in control of nature, conscious of 
social responsibility and dedicated to human welfare, which would unfold 
in future in the process of evolution, the end of Aurobindo (not all the 





39 Bandemataram, 18 March, 2 April, 1 May, 7 May, 10 May, 1907. : 

3a B, C. Pal, My Life and Times, vol. II. Int. T XXXIX. See the very inte- 
resting comments of Aurobindo on Dayananda in the Vedic Magazine 1915, 1916. 
“Here, I say to myself, was a very soldier of Light, a Warrior in God's world, a 
sculptor of men and institutions, a bold and rugged victor of the difficulties which 
matter presents to spirit... He brings back an old Aryan element into the 
national character ... The essential is that he seized justly on the Veda as 
India's Rock of Ages and had the daring conception to build what bis penetrating 
glance perceived in it a whole education of youth, a whole manhood and a whole 
nationhood ... the Veda is as much and more a book of Divine Law as Hebrew 


Bible or Zoroastrian Avesta”. 
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Extremists) was a return to the past. “She (India) sees at last the promise 
of her future in the revelation: of her past". The ancient Indian polity 
was the dharmarajya for Aurobindo. He wished to revive the. Heroic 
Age of India (here his classical education had some bearing). Secondly, 
he would not compromise with the western values or the requirements 
of modern life. The West was decadent, he would conclude with 
Spengler, and-in the rejuvenation of India lay the hope of the West, nay, 
of the whole degenerate world. “And since the spiritual life of India 
is the first necessity of the world’s future, we fight not only: for our own 
political and spiritual freedom but for the spiritual emancipation of the 
human race". Modern life suffered from a surfeit of materialism. In 
India’s freedom lay “the only safeguard against her being lured to death 
by the seducing blaze of material splendour with which Europe so dazzles 
her vision. It is only by growing to know herself that she can learn to 
shun like deadly poison all those misnamed ideals so dear to the West: 
the industrialism that dwarfs the worker down to the pin’s point over 
which it is his miserable lot to work out his very life ; the commercialism 
that floods the world with ugly and worthless wares owing nought te 
beauty or religion; the piety that results in the sending of panoplied 
missions with more reliance on gunpowder than on God ; the gluttonous 
earth hunger whetted with cruelty, carnage and all manner of godlessness 
cloaked by the cunning of a mere word, imperialism”. This is the voice 
of Ruskin and Morris, Thoreau and Theodore Parker. The vision of 
Blake follows. Materialism was a symptom only. Europe was 
sick of the wasting disease of dualism, “resting now on faith 
paling off to superstition, and again on fact leading to oblivion of God”. 
Let her turn to the Indian philosopher-priests (how Plato ‘with his phi- 
lospher-princes would approve!), who resolved that conflict long ago 
and summed up "the highest effort and the highest achievement of the 
human race." Freedom of India would put a new life into that message 
which would go out (like Vivekananda?) healing the schism in Europe's 
soul, blending knowledge and wisdom into one organic unity.*^ 


4° Aurobindo, Bandemataram, 25 Jy 1907. 
41 Aurobindo, Ibid, 11 September, 1907. 
«s There is a striking similarity between Aurobindo’s thought and the thought 
of the Russian Slavophile, Nikolai Danilevsky. Danilevsky believed that Europe 
and Russia were separated by a deep and non-rational historical instinct; Europe 
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He had once glorified Democracy and Socialism in New Lamps for 
Old (1893-4) but from 1906 onwards they were lost in clouds of mysticism. 
Socialism of Europe he called “an old Asiatic attempt”. He now raised 
his vision beyond socialism and democracy to Hinduism, which purified 
them and aimed at the moral, intellectual and spiritual perfection of 
mankind.” Satyajuga became his goal and Swaraj was the first indispen- 
sable step towards it. While Bankim demanded prior training of cha- 
racter (explained in Dharmatativa and Krishnacharitra, Aurobindo 
demanded prior change of government. 


“A free and unfettered informing of the people's mind with the best 
thought of the age is the only means of bringing into being a spontaneous 
desire for social reform"—such an education could not be expected from 
the alien. The real prophet or the saviour "can never descend to the 
earth till she is in spiritual preparedness for his advent". The Indian of 
to-day could not attain the noble character of the bygone age at the 
bidding of the moralist or socialogist—"only because with the loss of 
political freedom his soul has also begun to pine and wither . . . he is 
deprived of an essential means of assimilating himself to the universal".? 
Freedom--education—development of spiritual character—only this was 
the obvious logical order of evolution. 


So far as the means were concerned Aurobindo rejected Bankim's 
interpretation of the Gita as a gospel of non-attached work. "That which 
the Gita teaches", he asserted, “is not a human but a divine action ; not 

- the performance of social duties, but the abandonment of all other stan- 
dards of duty of conduct for a selfless performance of the divine will 
working through our nature ; not social service, but the action of the Best, 


had entered the stage of decay ; Europe was heir to the Roman tradition of domina- 
tion and violence, expressed in spread of Christianty, expansion of empire and 
scramble for commercial profit. On the other hand, the Slav civilization had 
known neither force nor intolerance. He, too, condemned attempts to superimpose 
western pattern of Russian thought and society. He, too, regarded Russian expan- 
sion was a mission of peace. See Danilevsky, Russia and Europe, An inquiry into 
the Cultural and Political Relations of the Slav World and of the German-Latin 
World (1869). 

42 Aurobindo, The Precedence of Political Reform, Bandemataram 8 July 1907. 

43 Aurobindo, Religion and Politics, Ibid, 2 August, 1907. 
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the God-possessed, the Master-man done impersonally for the sake of the 
world and as a sacrifice to Him who stands behind man and nature". 
One thing emerges from this sense of ‘divine obligation’ as a dynamic 
of political action. Anyone who reads his chapter on Kurukshetra will 
hear an undertone of self-justification for the outrages committed by 
-Aurobindo's group between 1906 and 1910 in the name of nationalism. 
The British rule was Asuric and abstinence from hindering it was nothing 
‘short of helping it. The very passivity of the spiritual man under vio- 
lence awakened tremendous forces of retributive action. It might help 
his moral development but left the evil unpunished. Why should we 
erect a God of goodness and justice according to our own moral pre- 
conceptions and refuse to see in the beneficient Durga the terrible Kali? 
“We must acknowledge Kurukshetra ; we must submit to the law of life 
by death before we can find our way to the life immortal ; we must open 
our eyes, with a less appalled gaze than Arjuna’s, to the vision of our 
Lord of Time and Death and cease to deny, hate or recoil from the Uni- 
versal Destroyer". After an “inner askesis" everything is permitted to 
the doer. "The king whom we follow to the war to-day, is our own 
Motherland, the sacred and imperishable; the leader of our onward 
march is the Almighty Himself. . ."5 One had only to hear the Divine 
Command, to feel the destiny of mankind was calling one "as its God- 
sent man to assist its march and clear its path of the dark armies that beset 
it". "Lajpat Rai is nothing, Tilak is nothing, Bepin Pal is nothing! 
These are but instruments in the Mighty Hand that is shaping our des- 
tinies and if these go, do you think that God can not find others to do 
His will?" Here is the key. Aurobindo considered himself to be ‘the 
‘God-sent man’; he claimed to have heard ‘the Divine Command’ and in 
the work that God and nature had given him, no ethical distinction 
between good and evil was permitted. In this Messianic creed there was 
no recoil from violence or sense of sin or plea of unhappiness caused to 
others. Almost the same argument was offered by Tilak to justify 
Shivaji’s murder of Afzal Khan: “Great men are above the common 
principles of morality ; . . . Shrimat Krishna’s teaching in the Gita con- 


Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, First series, p. 46 
45 Aurobindo, Bande Mataram, n May, 1907 ; 20 June, 1907, 
“6 Ibid, 11 May 1907. 
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dones even the killing of one’s teachers and kinsmen. No blame attaches 
to any person if he is doing deeds without being actuated by a desire to 
reap the fruits there of. Shivaji Maharaja did nothing with a view to 
fill the small void of his own stomach ... Do not circumscribe your 
vision like a frog in a well; get out of the Penal Code, enter into the 
extremely high atmosphere of Srimat Bhagavad Gita and then consider 
the actions of great men."7 Bankim had the humility of a bhakta, and 
never considered himself to be the ‘God-sent man’ to whom everything 
was permitted. He kept till last his old-world moral categories. His 
equable vision saw not evil but unbalanced development or incomplete 
integration—in the West as well as in the East. Imperialism was nothing 
but a sign of unbalanced growth which could be overcome only by a 
_ balanced one. He lived, he knew, in a glass house with thin walls and 
could not afford to fight for the Gods against the Asuras—tfor are we not, 
all of us, a mixed lot, falteringly striving for a wholeness, which belongs 
to the Divine alone ? 


AMALES TRIPATHI 


*' B, G. Tilak, Kesari, 15 June, 1897. 


The Haft Anjuman of Udag Raj Alias Tale’gur, 
— Munshi of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh. 


- (Continued from a previous issue) 


The Mughals halted : defensive preparations and scotched earth policy 
of the Bijapuris : 


THE fact about the forces of the wretches is this: till the arrival of the 

victorious army within a distance of 6 kos from Bijapur, more 
than 20,000 of the enemy, who were in agreement with Adil Khan in 
short-sightedness, had gathered. The path had been opened for the 
cavalry and foot soldiery of the Karnatak and a large army was expected 
to arrive from Qutbulmulk to help Bijapur. 

As regards the features of the fort of Bijapur it has been put in a 
strong posture of defence ; its extensive, high and solid walls have been 
repaired ; large quantities of provisions and material have been laid in. 
The regular garrison of the fort had been reinforced by more that 30,000 
foot soldiers of the Karnatak. It was impossible for such a siege to be 
laid as might reduce the defenders of the fort to their last extremities. 
Outside the fort" the tank of Nauraspur, which provided water for the 


133 Jai Singh reached Makhnapur, 10 miles north of Bijapur (or Nagthàna, 
8 miles n.n.e. of Bijapur) on 29 December, 1665. Here his march was stopped. 
Sarkar, Shivaji, 129; Aurangzib IV. 133-4. 

“This was destined to be the furthest point of his advance, for here the first 
stage of the war ended and the second stage began, in which the Mughals were 
outnumbered and out-manoeuvred by the Bijapurs, totally lost the initiative and 
lived like a besieged camp as long they continued in hostile territory. By this 
time Ali Adil Shah II's military preparations had been completed, all his vassals 
from far and near had gathered under his banners, a wise plan of combined defence 
and reprisal had been sketched and his capital and its environs had been rendered 
impregnable to attack”. Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 133-4. , 

lw the country round, for a radius of six miles, had been remorse- 


see os n 


lessly laid waste". Sarkar, Auragzib, IV. 133. 
15 j 
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whole army of Asaf Jah as well as the tank of Sahu (Shahpur) had been 
damaged and drained dry ; the baoli wells in the environs of the city had 
been filled with earth ; what was likely to be destroyed by the imperial 
army they themselves had ruined and made desolate. They had razed 
large buildings to the ground and cut dcwn big trees, so that not a green 
branch or shade-giving wall was left standing (to afford shelter to the, 
invaders). It did not behove the victorious army to use its hand in such 
desolation. The victorious army did rot find any trace of the power 
_ of resistance in the enemy which bore marks of defeat. . 


The Bijapuri diversion in Jat Singh’s rear : 


Under the leadership of short-sighted Niyas, well known as Sharza!'^ 
and (Siddi) Masaud, Aziz, Dalil and other wretches, the enemiés invaded 
the imperial dominions and raised tumult ; many of them took shelter 
in the fort of Bijapur. They did not mzke themselves prominent in any 
place. The pile of grain which was with the (imperial) army was nearing 
its end.!3é 


Mughal Résear begins : 5 Jan. 1666 : 


[Benares Ms. 86a/Sarkar Ms. 66] For the seven days that the 
victorious army remained in that land"? they had nothing tangible to do 
and therefore it was considered advisable to turn back in order to expel 
the enemy's raiding parties that had invaded the imperial dominions. As 


“Adil Khan after strengthening the fart of Bijapur, cut the banks of his tanks, 
filled up the surrounding wells with briars, razed to the ground the homesteads 
outside the fort, stood a siege, and appointed has army to repel the imperial forces". 
M.A. 59 (Eng. Tr. 39). 

135 Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 134; Shivaji, 129. 

Sayyid Iliyas, belonging to the Mahdavi sect, entitled Sharza Khan (I) was ‘the 
bravest of the brave’ of the Decani warriocs. He died suddenly during the 
campaign against Bijapur on April 2, 1666. For details see Sarkar, House of 
Shivafi, 98-99; M.U. 502-4; Eng. Tr. I, 624. For the life of Sarfraz and his 
death during Sharza's attack on Mangalbira. M.U. Text II, 469-73 ; Eng. Tr. II. 716-8. 

136 “On account of the devastation af the environs of the fort, Jai Singh's 
army was faced not only with thirst, but also with starvation, as the pack-oxen 
of the grain-carriers (banjaras) accompanying the army could not get enough 
fodder and drink on the way”. quoted in Sarker, Aurangzib, IV. 134-5. 

187 ie. for Dec. 29, 1665, when Jai Singh entered Makhnapur to Jan. 5, 1666, 


when he was forced to retreat. 4 
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soon as we reached the bank the river Bhima"? which is at a distance 
of 15 kos from Bijapur the accursed Iliyas with other archers (Kamanan) 
from Bijapur came out from imperial territories and re-entered their own 
devastated talukas. For four or five days I was on the look out for an 
opportunity to smash the accursed ones. Although I was always engaged 
in conflict, the object was not achieved. 


Jai Singh plans a second advance : 


Success was not achieved in accomplishing this task. Accordingly 
considering it necessary to strengthen the fort of Mangalbira with imple- 
ments of war, I left in the fort Sayyid Abdul 'Aziz, an experienced 
soldier, with Udit Singh Bhadauriyah & horse and footsoldiers, the details 
of which would be known to the Emperor from the newsdetter. I 
decided to rest at the foot of the forts of Sholapur and Parenda and, then 
effecting necessary curtailment in baggage and incumbrances, to make 
a dash at their army and country and finally decide upon what was 
expedient.” 


First contact with the Bijapuris : 


After the-capture of the fort of Mangalbira when the army was about 
to make a march, news arrived on 25th Jumadi II (23 Dec. 1665) that the 
defeated Bijapuri army had come at a distance of 5 kos from the victorious 
army. Before any act of insolence could be done by those black-fortuned 
people, I considered it advisable to send the victorious army for punishing 
them.!^ 


138 The text reads Bhinora ie. R. Bhima. The Rajah crossed the river on 
24th Rajab, 1076/20th Jan, 1666, M.A. 59 (Eng. Tr. 39). “As the rainy season 
arrived, and the Raja got a letter from the Emperor ordering him to pass the 
monsoon at Aurangabad, he gave up the campaign and returned.” Ibid. 

' 139 ‘lis intention ‘was to rest between the forts of Sholapur and Parenda, 
leave his heavy baggage behind, and advance against Bijapur a second time with 
a highly-equipped and mobile division". Sarkar, Aurangztb, IV. 135. 

140 After reaching Mangalbira ‘the invaders marched on, and then on 24th 
December had their first contact with the enemy, because the Bijapuri king had 
_wisely concentrated all his forces near his capital and suffered the Mughals to 
penetrae unmolested thus far from their own frontier. In the night of the 24th 
the Bijapuri Scouts, in the favourite fashion of the Deccanis, fired rockets into 
the Mughal camp". Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 130-31. 
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First. batile, 27th December, 1665 ; 


On 29th of the said month (27th December) Dilir Khan, Raja 
Rai Singh, Qutbuddin Khan, Fateh Jung Khan, Kirat Singh (my son)'** 
and Shivaji and others were deputed to the task of punishing those 
people. 4 [Benares Ms. 86b/Sarkar M=. 67] Before the arrival of the 
victorious army thosé accursed people abandoned their camps and took 
to their heels. When I proceeded to join the victorious army, Abdul 
Muhammad, who these days is madari kar (Principal of affair, of these 
regions ie. Bijapur and Abdul Karim Bahlol and Iliyas Mahdavi alias 
Sharza, Ikhlas, son of Khan Muhammad, Vyankoji, son of Shahu Bhonsla, 
and Jadav Rao of Kaliani (Ghorpare) and other insignificant chiefs," made 
their appearance. The intrepid Dilir Kkan, proceeded, with other brave 
warriors, both on the right and left, to face the enemy who were unable to 
maintain their stand, and dispersed in every direction, some to right, some 
to left and some in the rear.'5 Out of them one contingent of the enemy 


m Sir J. N. Sarkar remarks (Aurangzib, IV. 130 n) that "for the date of the 

first battle H.A. differs from A. N. by one Jay”. e date of the first battle 

iven by him in the above book is 25 December 1665. But acc. to HLA. the date is 
7th Dec. ie. a difference of two days. 

M^ Raja Rai Singh (Sisodia), M.U. Tex I, 297-301; Eng. Tr. I, 5714. 
Qutbuddin Khan Khweshgi, M.U. Text III, 102-108; Eng. Tr. II, EO Fath Jang 
Khan Rohilla, M.U. Text IIT, 22-26; Eng. Tr. 1,.529-32. Kirat Singh, M.U. Text IÑ, 
156-158; Eng. Tr. I, 827-8. 

143 The Mughals marched 10 miles from their camp. The Bijapuris numbered 
12,000. Sarkar, Aurangztb, IV. 131-3 ; Shivaji, 128. 

1438 (i) The Bijapuri Prime Minister was then Abdul Muhammad (Jan. 1661— 
Nov. 1672), son of Ibrahim Khan (also Wazir Mov. 1677-Dec. 1660). Sarkar, House 
of Shivaji (2nded.), 91. The text Mei a Abdul Majid. 

ii) On the death of Abdur Rahim Bahlol (IIT), son of Bahlol Khan Mana 
in 1665, Sultan Adil Shah conferred the headship of the family on his son, Abd 
Karim Bahlol (IV) This led Abdul Muhammed (s/o Abdul Qadir Bahlol II) to 
join the Mughals. Ibid. 95 also ante. He became Wazir (Nov. 1675 Dec. 1677). 

id. 91. 
iii) Diyas Mahdavi alias Sharza, Ibid. 97-90; in. ante. —— : 
= Ikhlas, second son of Khan Muhammad (Muzaffaruddin Khan i Khanan, 
Wazir 1648-57), played a prominent in Bajour’s resistance movements against 
Shivaji and Jai Singh (1665-6). As the head of -he Deccani party, he subsequent 
ousted Abdul Muhammad and became Wazir as Khawas Khan (Nov. 1672-75. Ibid, 
91, 93. Aurangzeb, IV. ch. 42. MA ‘ 

v) Vyankoji was the half brother of Shivagi. 

d For Jadav Rao of Kaliani, see f.n. ante. . : 

443 “The Deccanis evaded the charge of the heavy cavalry /cavalies of Delhi, 
but harassed them by their “Cossack” tactics forming four divisions dividing 
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from the left faced Raja Rai Singh, who was the right hand man of Dilir 
Khan. The Raja bravely threw his horse amidst the crowd, and engaged 
himself in repulsing them. Subhkarn!** and Mitrasen Bundela, whom the 
said Raja, had appointed as his vanguard, did good deeds. Yaqut, the 
Abyssinian, who was one of the great warriors on the enemy side, was 
killed. Fourteen or fifteen captains were also put to the sword. One 
parasol (Chhatri), two standards, 20 horses and 2 swords were captured. 
Dilir Khan and the other officers repeatedly repulsed the opposing forces. 
After a good deal of exertions when some distance has been covered, the 
army began their return march to the camp. The accursed ones, in 
accordance with the practice of the Deccanis, divided and galled (the 
imperialists) severely from the two wings and rear. When they were 
attacked they sustained defeat. [Benares Ms. 87a/Sarkar Ms. 68] In the 
meanwhile a number of them came to face the army of Shiva which was 
under Netu. They hemmed him round and pressed him hard. He 
placed his reliance on (ie. called for reinforcements from) Kirat Singh, 
my son, who had a very inferior force under him. The latter with F ateh 
Jung Khan came to his help and repulsed the enemy. Meanwhile a 
Ramchangi musketshot"™ struck Jadav Rao of Kaliani, who entered the 
hell after 5 or 6 days. Dilir Khan, with other officers having gained 
success, returned to the camp after two hours had passed after dusk. 


Second Battle of 28th December, 1665 : 


On the first of Rajab, after the arrival near the halting place (Manzil), 
the informants brought the news that the right hand contingent of the 
enemy had made its appearance." I sent a wise man named Masqsud 


themselves into four bodies) & fighting loosely with the Mughal divisions opposite”. 
Sarkar, Aurangzib IV. 131; Shivaji, 128. 

143a For Subhkaran, see M.U. Eng. Tr. II, 720-1,883. 

“4 “After a long contest Dilir Khan’s tireless energy and courage broke the 
enemy force by repeated charges, & they retired in the afternoon”. id. 

145 Netaji commanded the Mughal-Maratha rearguard & bore the brunt of the 
Bijapuri attack. Sarkar, Aurangztb, IV. 131 Shivaji, 128. : 

1458 [t means some sort of light field piece. Irvine, Army 137-8; Hodivala, 675. 

146 Shivaji & his half brother Vyankoji fought on opposite sides. The Mughal 
loss was heavy. Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 131-32; Shivaji, 129. 

141 “After a two days’ stay, Jai Singh resumed his march on 27th December 
and next day in the afternoon, when approaching the halting lace, he heard 
of the enemy’s presence in force a mile off’. Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 132. 
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Beg 'Ali to that side for ascertaining the truth of the news. He had not 
gone beyond half a kos from the victorious camp when the said chiefs 
appeared in rows. Besides this big army znother was visible from behind. 
According to their old (i.e. usual) custom they sent a group to the right 
and other groups spread themselves in different sides. The engagement 
began from both sides with fire of rockets and matchlocks. Till the arrival 
of the news of the fighting column (jadawal) in the camp it was necessary 
to stay. When Qutbuddin Khan with those left behind in charge of bag 
and baggage joined the army, Dilir Khan who had reached with the 
harawali (vanguard) forces, was summoned for the purpose of repelling 
those who had appeared on theleft side. After the arrival of the said 
Khan and the engagement of the inferior army with the biggest division 
of the accursed ones, Kirat Singh, Fateh Jung Khan & Shivaji, proceeded 
in front of the slaves. Achal Singh Kachwaha with a contingent of mine 
also proceeded further in full speed. [Benares Ms. 87b/Sarkar Ms. 69] 
The enemy took to flight, when those who were proceeding with alacrity 
followed the former closely on their heels ; they reduced the fugitives ta 
extremeties. In their desperation those unlucky fellows began to fight 
with their swords and lances." A desperate struggle took place with 
Achal Singh and with the forces of :/ttmish (advance guard of the centre)'** 
brother's son of Bhupat Panwar, who hai himself died in the siege of 
fort of Purandar, suffered four to'five wouncs from swords and spears. They 
sent some of the accursed ones to the other world. In the same manner 
every one of these people threw those opposing them from the saddle of 
horses down on the ground and killed them. About 100 of the accursed 
people were killed in that battle and many more were wounded. 


148 “The Deccani horsemen, as usual, tried to envelop the Mughals, breaking 
into several loose bodies, each of which attacked its immediate opponent at the 
first sign of any weakness or disorder in the ranks of the latter. Ibid. 

149 “The fighting soon became general, and Jai Singh himself had to charge the 
enemy’s largest division. Shivaji and Kumar Kirat Singh, seated on the same 
elephant, led his van and dashed into the Deccani ranks”. Sarkar, Shivapi, 129. 

150 The Bijapuris “began with a distant fire of rockets and matchlocks. But 
the Mughals, as was their wont, were eager to come to close grips, and charged 
panen with sword and spear, while the Deccanis gave way but kept up a 

arthian fight for the six miles they were chased.” Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. ‘132-33. 

1509 Irvime, Army, &c. 226. 
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Eventually they accepted the dishonour of flight and they LR 
pursued up to six bos.! Daud Khan with his followers was on my right 
side and he repulsed the forces opposing him. Raja Sujan Singh, "^ at - 
the head of the vanguard of the Khan’s forces, performed good deeds and 
captured one parasol and two standards. Dilir Khan made a dash to 
to attack the army on the left side. He had reached within a distance 
of an arrow shot and a fight with implements was impending when the 
accursed ones took to flight. They were pursued up to a great distance. 

After reaching the camp on the 29th Rajab (25 Jan. 1666)" I 
used to stand every day to enjoin my men to take care of the bag and 
baggage and guard the treasure and wheeled field pieces (rahkalah) of the 
artillery. Many of my followers had gone to their own camps because 
there had been no news of the approach of the wicked ones. I had no 
more than 4000 horse at a time, when I saw that Daud Khan who was 
[Benares Ms. 88a/Sarkar Ms. 70] on the right hand of Dilir Khan had 
gone to the left side and was taking his stand there. The enemies became 
visible. Immediately I placed myself in between these two forces. In 
the beginning the accursed people were about 7000 horse in number and 
they were in front of me and of Daud Khan. Others had turned their 
face towards Dilir Khan, Kirat Singh, my son, with dtimish force 
(advanced guard of the centre) and Fateh Jung Khàn were sent with a 
contingent to Dilir Khan. Much time had not lapsed when out of 7000 
who were on that side the majority went to oppose Dilir Khan. I also 
joined my forces with those of the said Khan. One pahar of the day was 
still left when the enemies acted insolently against Dilir Khan. The said 
Khan then fell upon them by performing valorous deeds and exerting 
himself and utterly defeated them. Izzat and Muzaffar, his brother's 


15! See fin. 150. 

“After a hard fight the enemy were put to flight leaving more than a hundred 
dead and-many more wounded". Sarkar, Shivaji, 129. 

15* Rajah Sujan Singh Bundela, M.U. Text H, 291-5; Eng. 'Tr. 882-4. f . 

182 The sequence of events mentioned in these despatches is not in strict 
chronological order. Examples have already been found before. Here is another. 
Betiveen 28th December 1665 and 25th January, 1666 many events took place which 
have not been mentioned. Sir J. N. Sarkar (Aurangzib, IV. 130n) has pointed 
out that (i) while the second battle is given in H.A, 87, the third battle is not 
iven there, the fourth in H.A. 93b, while the fifth is given in FLA. 88. and that 
ii) H.A. is entirely silent on events after 27 January, 1666. E 

183 Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls (1962). pp. 135-141. 
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sons, and Abdul Majid Bahlol, Ghalib Khan and Qubad Khan" and other 
officers of the court, who were in that army, performed good deeds at 
their own posts. On whomsoever of them the accursed people fell in 
large number, Dilir Khan immediately rished to his rescue. 


Jai Singh hard-pressed: Bijapuris make an onset on his person: 


At the time the said Khan was busy in meting out punishment to 
those unlucky and accursed ones he had gone much ahead of me; the 
enemies turned away from Dilir Khan aad, trickling down, gathered to 
face the forces under me. I made Kirat Singh and Fateh Jung Khan stand 
before me, and relying upon the grace of God and the favour of the 
Emperor, engaged them in battle. If these accursed people acted under 
the idea that many of them had gathered together and there was very 
little force at my disposal, although I was in charge of the management 
of the sole force, and had decided upon a desperate battle, they could 
not have [Benares Ms. 88b/Sarkar Ms. 7:] a better opportunity. And 
the whole affair would be decided within the twinkling of an eye. The 
accursed ones having such ideas, summonzd courage which they had lost 
and began to perform impudent deeds. As soon as those accursed ones 
approached us, I made a cavalry dash against them. Kirat Singh with 
the t/timish (advance guard of the centre) and the other officers who were 
appointed as vanguard and Fateh Jung Khan with a force came imme- 
diately to join the engagement. And I, with their help, began to exert 
myself. The fire of the battle began to blaze. First, Harnath Chauhan, 
my servant, with his relations and followers, engaged the enemy. After 
fighting much against the accursed people and shaking them, he suffered 
21 wounds and sacrified his life for the work of the Emperor with his 
men in the battlefield. Sayyid Munawwar Khan, and Ram Singh (son 
of Ratan Rathor) and his brother came from the fauj 1 qul (centre) and 
performed excellent deeds. And the sons of Kusal Singh Nanhavat and 
the other servants of mine also fought in this battle and suffered wounds. 
The enemies tried their utmost. but at last fled with heavy loss. They 
were pursued up to two kos. Daud Khan also came back from the place 


1538 Ghalib Khan Bijapuri, M.U. Text II, 865; Ti Tr. I. 579-80. Qubad Khan 
Mir Akhor, M.U. Text HI, 99-102; Eng. Tr. II, 5314 

1st This seems to refer to the battle of Lohri on the bank of the Bhima 
(22 Jan, 1666), described in Sarkar, Aurangzib, TV. 139, 135n. 
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where he had taken his stand and joined us. [Benares Ms. 89a/Sarkar 
Ms, 72]. The victorious army also returned. A more detailed account 
will be known to Your Majesty from the news letter (afraid i waqai). The 
spies have brought the news that something more than 400 persons of 
the enemy were killed or wounded. 


Jai Singh’s recommendations for Sayyid Munawwar and Ram Singh : 


Rathor : Sayyid Munawwar is a serviceable officer and if he is favoured 
with an increase, he would render much more service. Ram Singh, son 
of Ratan Singh Rathor, has also put in much exertion and requests for 
an increase of 500 zat & 200 sawar on his mansab. I hope it will be 
sanctioned. 


Deputation of Rai Karan to Zafarabad : 


My son had, in accordance with the imperial orders, written for 
the deputation of Rai Karan to the fort of Zafarabad, if I approved of 
the suggestion. I offer my salutations for the royal favours. My approval 
depends upon the accomplishment of the royal tasks. 


Jai Singh’s detachment : 


I have repeatedly submitted to Your Majesty that, in order to keep 
myself straight in my devotion I keep myself dissociated with all my 
relations and near ones. Their excellence and goodness lie in the fact 
that they have maintained my integrity (ie. they have not played me 
false). Now if they are not willing (to cooperate) with me they should 
themselves take the initiative in performing the imperial tasks. 


165 je, Ram Singh who was in the imperial court. Zafarabad is fort Kalian. 

15 Evidently Jai Singh found disloyal activities on the part of Saf Shikan 
Khan whose duty was to arrange for provision of supplies to the imperial army. 
This is another instance of Jai Singh’s being ill served by his subordinates; see 
Sarkar, Aurangzib IV. 149. 

Jai Singh’s effort at ensuring secrecy in such matters is also highly commend- 
able from the administrative point of view, 


16 
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Jai Singh suggests transfer of Safshikan Khan: 


Orders may be issued to Saf Shikar that he should be sent either to 
Parenda or towards Purandar. I hope this fact should not be disclosed. 
He may say again that I pay my respects (to some) and accuse others.!? 


J. N. SARKAR 


Book Reviews 


NiNETEENTH CENTURY Banca Aspects or SociaL History—By Dr. Pradip Sinha 
_(Firma K. E. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1965). 


This book is based in part on a recent doctoral dissertation, and one with a 
difference. The author has ventured to tread new ground and has enriched 
materially a neglected field of study, the social history of 19th century Bengal. 
The slim volume is replete with much original thinking and a laudable spirit of 
enterprise and analysis. The reviewer would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the young writer for producing an interesting, stimulating, and highly 
readable study. 

There are of course weak points, natural enough in a first piece of work. One 
notices marks of haste, with a certain unevenness in presentation, a little repetition, 
occasional lack of clarity, a few technical slips. But it would be carping criticism 
to dwell on these. The reader will appreciate the breadth and variety of the 
material skilfully used—official records, contemporary newspapers and periodicals, 
pamphlets, memoirs, literary compositions, significant secondary authorities—much 
of all these inevitably in the language of the land. The sources of history are 
indeed all around us, as Marc Bloch remarked—only we must have eyes trained 
to see.-” 

. After a rather -halting introduction, the narrative proceeds from strength to 
strength. Chapter I deals, with the contemporary thought on agrarian questions 
concerned. mainly with the indigo upheaval and the peasant resistance in Pabna 
and elsewhere; the unrest in the earlier 19th century is however largely ignored. 
Chapter II discuses the new education and its spread over ‘interior’ Bengal, together 
with the decline of the indigeneous system. Chapter III studies the vicissitudes 
in the semi-urban suburban belt round the metropolis. An excellent chapter IV 
presents the administrative and commercial towns, principally in East Bengal, 
with their characteristics and tensions. An attractive analytical chapter V is’ 
devoted to the development of what has been called the 'Victorian' mind in Bengal, 
with a particular emphasis on some representative thinkers—amongst them some 
usually passed over, like Grish Chandra Ghose, Bhudeb Mukherji, and Jogendra 
Chandra Ghose. Four Appendixes follow—Derozio’s letter of defence (1831) 
written to Wilson; the membership list (1851-1852) of the Bethune Society "which 
brought together the intellectual elite of the day; Bankimchandra's letter (1892) 
on the Hindu sea-voyage question ; and an alphabetical list of Calcutta University 
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graduates (1858-1881) taken from Krishna Chandra Roy's tract on education. This 
last list could have been made more useful with an addition of the dates of 
graduation, the institutions from which the persons passed out, and the districts 
of origin where available. 

The quality of a good book lies in its capacity to provoke thought and 
discussion, Our author has singled out two ‘pressures’ on rural society—the new 
legal concepts and English education. Other pressures must have existed and could 
have been briefly described—the changes in economic structure in the course of 
the century, the growth of facilities in communication, the heavy weight of the 
new British system of government. The Victorian compromise and stabilisation has 
been fully emphasised, though the applicability of the Victorian concept to our 
conditions remains a little doubtful; Victorianism in England came after a long 
series of major changes to which there is hardly a parallel in our country. Could 
it not be argued that I9th century Bengal was a period of conflict between two 
fairly equal sets of abstract intellectual ideals battling in the minds of man, 
West-oriented liberalism and tradition-oriented conservatism, a conflict not always 
between two distinct groups of men but often within the same person swaying to 
and fro, and that there was not much real stabilisation? Our author has stated 
several times that from the middle of the century tradition was victorious over 
the spirit of change, but is this fully correct? Can it not be maintained that 
the intellectual defence of tradition was something of a ‘make-believe’, a theore- 
tical satisfaction while all the time the objective winds of change were slowly 
undermining and eating away the defences? After all, social changes could not be 
defeated, though they took a very long time to mature and traditional pretences 
still persist, though largely pretences only. 

Dr. Pradip Sinha's book deserves full credit for the stimulus it conveys and 
can be confidently recommended to students of social history. 

SUSOBHAN SARKAR. 


Tue IMPEACHMENT or Warren Hastincs—By P. J. Marshall, Oxford University Press, 
pp. 217 Price 30 sh (in U.K. only). 


The reviewer finds, after he has read the book very carefully, that he now 
knows more about Burke than he knew before. Dr. Marshall charts the change in 
Burke’s outlook on India very carefully. The prospect of educating the British 
public about India proved to be illusory. The author regrets that Burke was not 
able to see Hastings in perspective. No active politician,, however philosophical 
his outlook might be, is able to do it. Even among historians the perspective 
changes from Mill and Macaulay to P. J. Marshall. But the author is able to 
catch the spirit of the age and convey it to the readers of this slim volume. 

In the section on Benares the author’s objectivity is perhaps carried rather 
too far. He has 1ead Askari’s article on “Chait Singh and Hastings from Persian 
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sources”. It traces the origin and growth of the enmity of Hastings from Bulwant 
Nama, Tuhafa-i-Taza and Miftah-i-Khazain. But wé do not get from Dr. Marshall 
a full picture of the harassment, intimidation and fleecing of the Raja (zamindar) 
of Benares. So far as Oudh is concerned, Hannay's role has been slurred over. 
Hastings succeeded in bringing Benares and Oudh completely within the economic 
system which prevailed in Bengal. Forster, who visited Fyzabad and Lucknow in 
1783, writes in one of his letters, “A large portion of the amount paid by Asaf-ud- 
daula into the Company's treasury is transported from thence in specie to relieve 
the. necessities of Bengal Much of the wealth accumulated by the servants of 
the Company residing in Oudh has been conveyed in a similar mode. The channels 
of commerce operate too tardily for measures which require despatch and embrace 
only the object of the day .... these drains, unsupplied by any native source, 
must soon exhaust the vigour of country". 

The footnotes contain certain references that should have been omitted. 
Aushan Singh is referred to as Chait Singh's father, a bazar gossip of which an 
unscrupulous resident was the purveyor. Rani Bhavani's spurious reputation for 
nationalism is also mentioned. The author must have heard about it from some 
Bengali friend. Siraj-ud-daula was also described as a nationalist. There was 
a wave of nationalist interpretation at one period. But should sober history take 
any notice of such distortion? J. N. Sarkar, the great Indian historian, is mentioned 
as J. C. Sarkar, 

The impeachment “was largely irrelevant-to the future of British rule in 
India”. But the aims and methods of British rule during the years 1772-1785 have 
been clearly analysed. The impeachment, according to the author, was Burke's 
tragedy as also that of Warren Hastings. The reviewer thinks that P. J. Marshall's 
articles—the Personal Fortune of Warren Hastings, the Personal Fortune of 

Marian Hastings—could have served as appendices to this volume. 


N. K. SINHA. 


Inpian PorrucanL Associations AND RzronM or LecistaTure (1818-1917)—By B. B. 
Majumdar (Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay) pp. 477. 


Dr. B. B. Majumdar traces “the origin and development of public life in India 
with special reference to the growth of political associations." It is a very useful 
publication. As we read this volume we are reminded of late Brojendra Nath 
Baneijee's work in Bengali—Sambadpatre-Sekaler Katha. Details are.so mean- 
ingful Chapter I serves as an excellent introduction. Dr. B. B. Majumdar is 
devoted to Vaisnava literature, so he must trace the Catholic spirit prevalent in 
Bengal to Chaitanya and Nityananda. There is no refernce to Adam's report in 
this introduction. Was: the Governor-general described as Governor-general of 


Bengal by the Act of 1833? 
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The account begins with the Zamindary Association and the Bengal British 
India Society. Old newspaper files have been fally utilized. Bombay and Madras 
receive their full share of attention. Personaliues, normally neglected in treatises 
of this nature, are not ignored. Agitational politics is also fully analysed. Dr. B. B. 
Majumdar is a scholar of bicultural capacity. He uses history as his base line. 


N. K. SINHA. 


History or THE GAZETTEERS OF Inpia—By S. B. Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D., Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, New DelH. v+230. 


The book under review opens with a Foreword by Humayun Kabir, followed 
by a Preface and Acknowledgment by the au:hor. The Introduction, within a 
brief compass of 17 pages, presents a learned d scourse on what a Gazetteer aims 
at, reviews the nature and extent to which these were fulfilled in India in pre- 
British days and examines the context in which Hunter undertook the compila- 
tion of his magnum opus—The Imperial Gazetteer of India." The book proper 
devotes one chapter each to Historical Background, Gazetteers of Early period 
1815-1869, Gazetteers of the Hunterian period 1862-1900, Gazetteers of the Curzonian 
period 1900-1909, the District Gazetteers and Revision of Gazeteers. Chapter VI 
is particularly stimulating as it offers valuable suggestions on the means and 
methods for improving the new series of District Gazetteers now under preparation. 
A part of the book contains appendices dealing vith such valuable items as General 
Bibliography, Gazetteers Distinct from Imperial Series, Imperial Gazetteers of 
India, Provincial Series, State Gazetteers, District Gazetteers, Gazetteers of Terri- 
tories separated from India and New District Gazetteers. 

Dr. Chaudhuri has placed students of Indian history under a deep debt by 
placing at their disposal all relevant informatior. on the growth and development 
of Gazetteer literature. The painstaking care and labour spent by the author, 
commendable by themselves, with be rewarded if only the series of Gazetteers, now 
in preparation, generally conform to the technique and methods suggested by the 
author. It is unfortunate that there are some mis-prints e.g., George Forester 
(FN 2, p. 37) Farminger (p. 175) Servies (contents), repositaries (cover) etc. 

N. R. RAY. 


Snan AraM I anp THE East Inpa CowPANY—D-. K. K. Datta, The World Press 

Private Ltd., Calcutta 1965. pp. vi—148, Price 25-00. 

Dr. Datta’s book is a proof of the unsoundness of the observation offered in a 
recent issue of The Time Laterary Supplement that in India ‘it is the ruled Hindus 
rather than the ruling Muslims who have beer for some time the main object 
of the study during mediaeval as during modern times’. Shah Alam II and The 
East India Company is one among quite a few publications which show that ‘the 
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ruling Muslims’ have not failed to receive attention from writers on modern Indian 
history. 

Shah Alam II is one of the most pathetic (tragic is perhaps less appropriate) 
figures in history and Dr. Datta rightly observes that his career is ‘a commentary 
on the history of India during the 18th century’. The book, as such, not only 
reveals the helpless prince, a victim of perverse destiny, brings into relief his 
abortive and ill-fated efforts, desperate deals with the Nawabs of Oudh and Bengal, 
the Marathas and. the East India Co, lays bare his unspeakable agonies and 
humiliations, his repeated and frantic appeals to the king of England and corres- 
pondence with the ruler of Kabul, at last disillusioned and frustrated, succumbing 
to the inevitable, but also traces the stages in the growth of English power in India 
in an era of rapid transition. The story, as presented by Dr. Datta, opens with 
Shah Alam’s fruitless expeditions into Bihar and Bengal (Chapter J) and is followed 
by an account of the fateful days from. Buxar to Diwani (Chapter ITI). Chapter III is 
devoted to the events leading to the restoration of Shah Alam II at Delhi. The 
repudiation. of the terms of the Diwani grant and the disavowal of his sovereignty 
by the Company are dealt with in Chapter IV. Chapter V contains an account of 
the mounting humiliations of the ill-fated prince and the disturbed conditions in 
the capital, while the sixth and the concluding chapter is concerned with an analysis 
of the factors leading to the eclipse of Mughal sovereignty and of the personality 
and character of Shah Alam I. F 

Shah Alam’s career ‘illustrates the progressive decline of the Empire on the 
one hand and the corresponding rise in the power of the Company on the other, 
and Dr. Datta’s book does justice to both aspects of the phenomenon, unfolding 
the course of events from 1795 to 1803 when both Delhi and Shah Alam ‘were 
reckoned- among the most precious spoils of victory’ of the English. The learned 
author who has made skilful use of all available records, succeeds in presenting 
his readers with a- well-written and readable book. It is a pleasure to commend 
this important addition to the works already contributed by Dr. Datta on India 
‘of the 18th century. B oy 

E i 24 N. R. RAY. 


A Bibliography of Material from Original Sources on Provinces, Cities, Towns 
and Trade Routes During 16th and 17th Centuries by Muhammad Azhar Ansari, 
published, by the University of Allahabad Studies (History Section), Senate House, 
Allahabad, 1965, p. 16. : 


We welcome the publication which the compiler claims to be the beginning of 
a comprehensive bibliography of source-materials relating to economic and social 
aspects of mediaeval Indian history. It deals with some reference-material on 
towns, trade, trade-routes and cities during the 16th and 17th centuries. We shall 
await the addition of mere material on the subject and the presentation of a 
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completed volume which we hope, will supplement the work done in the field by 


Storey, Shri Ram Sharma, Taraporewala and Marshall. 
N. R RAY. 


Yuzunaya Inprya, L. B. Aragv, “Navxa”, Mosow 1964. 


The socio-economic history of peninsular India is an attractive field for enquiry 
and we have before ourselves a young Soviet Indologist writing on the socio- 
economic life of South India between XIV and XVIIIth centuries. Dr. Alaev's 
monograph deserves attention because it has been. written from an entirely different 
angle, employing the Marxizn conception of history. 

Besides having an introducticn and conclusion, the book has the following 
four chapters: (!) Development of productive forces, social division of labour, 
handicrafts and commerce ; (2) Village community and its feudal subjugation ; (3) 
Forms of feudal property in land and (4) Land relations on the Malabar coast. 
From the contents it is obvious that the author has devoted primary attention to 
land system. 

Speaking of the early village community the author is of the view that the 
land was communally held. This practice afforded protection to the individual 
peasant by circumscribing the power of feudal lords, who could not drive out 
the peasants from the land though they could demand enhanced taxes. "These 
village communities were practically autonomous in their internal administration. 
Then the feudal lords began to gain ascendency and the first manifestation was the 
feudalisation of the administrative apparatus of the village communities. The 
village officials, who formerly owed allegiance to the community now became 
creatures of feudal lords. "This was an important step towards the disintegration 
of the traditional structure of the village communities. 

The power of feudal lords contined to increase with the result that the 
village communities were transformed into mere ‘communal users’ of land and 
for the use of land they had to pav regular taxes to the feudal lords. The perio- 
dical distribution of land among those who had the capacity to exploit it by 
feudal lords, further strengthened feudal domination. In the XVII-XVIIIth cent. 
the feudal lords themselves began taking interest in agricultural operations and 
Started constructing reservoirs and other irrigational facilities for increasing the 
produce of the land. This was the nearest that the feudal lords came towards 
becoming agriculturists. This is the pattern of land relations, south of the Krishna 
river between XIV and XVIIIth centuries, which emerges out of author's researches. 

The monograph is based upor a study of wide range of local inscriptions, 
chronicles, travel accounts and other contemporary evidences. 

In fine, we would like to congratulate the author for producing this monograph 
after painstaking and meticulous research, 


SURENDRA GOPAL, 
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Notes and Topics 


On February 17, 1966, the Calcutta Historical Society accorded a reception 
to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the ‘doyen of Indian historians. It was a neat ceremony, 
opened and closed with a few suitable Tagore songs. Among the speakers were 
The Most Rev. H. L. J. De Mel, Metropolitan of India, Burma and Ceylon and 
President of the Society, Dr. N. K. Sinha, Editor, Bengal Past and Present, Mr. 
N. R. Roy, Secretary of the Society and Dr. Majumdar himself. Dr. Majumdar stated 
emphatically that the historian was primarily a fighter for what he considered to 
be the truth and he should fight for it even when he faced opposition from all 
quarters. The Society took advantage of this occasion to announce the revival 
of the Bengali journal Itthash (History), which had not been published for the 
last five years. Dr. Majumdar's reception is a pleasant reminder that the Calcutta 
Historical Society is paying some attention to social activities. 


* * * * * * 


As part of the programme for the expansion of the activity of the Calcutta 
Historical Society, Professor Nirmal Bose, the well-known anthropologist, was 
invited to address the members of the Society at Bishop’s House, Calcutta, on 
March, 29. He gave a highly interesting account of a survey by a team of 
anthropologists led by him of the growth of Calcutta from 1911 to 1961. He 
dwelt mainly on the historical aspects of the growth of metropolitan society during 
this period. The main points in his address were: 


(1) Distribution of communities and changes in distribution. 

*(2) Separation of language groups. 

(3) Growth of voluntary associations, their composition from the point of 
view of integration of communities in Calcutta. 

(4) Continued decline of Bengali control over commerce and the growth of 
' Marwari predominance. 
(5) Nature of city ‘proletariat’, 
(6) Extent of social change in Bengali community. 
(7) Unequal growth of social reform movement in different parts of India. 


Professor Bose discussed all these points in their bearing on the question of 
integration—a question of much national importance. He suggested that~histo- 
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rians should take up an area-wise study of conservatism and try to explain the 
factors responsible for the unequal growth of social reform in different parts of 
India. It appeared to this writer that Professor Bose was in favour of the use of 
some anthropological methods and adoption of some anthropological subjects by 
historians. 


* * * * * * 


Theré is indeed much confusion about the kind of relationship that should 
develop between social history, on the one hand, and social sciences like anthro- 
pology and sociology, on the other. There is no doubt that these three subjects 
cover much common ground. But while one group almost completely rejects the 
possibility of a traffic between social sciences and history, the other lays overmuch 
stress on cross-fertilization,and tends to ignore some of the fundamental merits 
of traditional history writing. 

It is not clear why historians cannot benefit from some understanding of other 
intellectual disciplines, very often asking identical questions. It would not do 
any harm to history if its intellectual frontiers and its scope of enquiry are 
broadened even to an unlimited extent, so long as the roots remain firm. His- 
torians have got to find some answer to the somewhat misconceived notion of a 
section of intelligent people of the weakness of the imaginative and intellectual 
content of history. Some of the complaints voiced recently against history are 
quite unjustifed, as when Lord Snow, the English scientist-novelist, complains 
against the supposed indifference of historians to the influence of technology in 
modern world. The warning of E. H. Carr, the Cambridge historian, is more 
serious. He asks why one of the great historical works from Cambridge University— 
Needham's Science and Civilization in China—could be produced without any 
assistance from the History Department. 'This is indeed a danger signal which 
should be heeded by historians. 

Some co-operation between sociology and history has resulted in the luxuriant 
growth of Chinese studies at Harvard University, as Professor John Fairbank 
clearly indicates in one of his addresses. The real danger lies in the invasion of 
unsubstantiated social science jargons and ugly technicalities into history, thus 
spoiling the essence of historical style. It is, however, clear that historians can 
use some of. the methods of, for example, anthropology, and find a midway between 
the social science and humanistic approach. Marc Bloc has clearly shown in 
his remarkable studies on French rural history, how much of the past could be 
illuminated by on-the-spot observation of contemporary practices. "Ihe implica- 
tion of Bloch’s work was a new kind of historical technique that would systemati- 
cally extrapolate from present-day vestiges of earlier conditions—that would under- 
take a reconstruction of vanished practices on the basis of traces of them that 
could still be directly observed". A model for the application of anthropological 
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technique to the study of rural history can also be found in Laurence Wylie's 
Village in the Vaucluse, a study of a village in southern France. A historian 
whose works can be of great use for a researcher interested in the social and 
psychological problems of history is Johan Huizinga. The potentialities of his 
methods have not yet been fully explored. Historians like Marc Bloch and 
Huizinga can offer guidance not only to students of history but also to those of 
theoretical social sciences. These historians set a healthy example to social scien- 
tists, who often tend to become hardened technicians, 


* * * » * * 


A seminar on "Ihe Study of History and College History Teaching' was held 
at the Punjab University, Chandigarh from 13th April to 30th April. Such semi- 
nars have attained considerable popularity in the sphere of sciences. It is mainly 
to the credit of Mr. John C. B. Webster of Batala Christian College, Punjab, that 
two successive seminars had been organized under tbe auspices of the Punjabi 
University and Punjab University respectively. The University Grants Commis- 
sion appears to be interested in having sucb seminars in different parts of India. 
These seminars, in spite of their many defects and imperfections, are basically 
useful. They bring together persons of almost equal intelligence and common 
interests, and help, at least partially and for some time, to neutralize the dull 
complacency of routinized college teaching which generally involves few doubts 
and few questions. It is dangerous for a teacher to treat his subject as a static 
one. This writer believes that History teaching seminars, like the one held at 
Chandigarh, succeed, if only partially, in impressing on the participants the dynamic 
nature of the subject. 


* * = * * * 


Correction :—last issue: Notes and Topics: p. 183: 1942 should be 1962; 
p. 185, Jorebagan should be Chorebagan. 


* * * * * * 


PRADIP SINHA. 


THE LATE SHRI N. N. GANGULY 


2 This meeting-of the Executive Council of The Calcutta Historical Society 3 
l held on Monday the 3ist January 1966 places on record its profound sorrow B 
$ at the passing away on the morning of Thursday, the 27th January last, 3 
: after prolonged illness, of Shri N. N. Ganguly, vice-president of the Society. 5 
> Shri Ganguly served the Society with exemplary devotion in various Š 
B capacities as member, compiler of Index in two volumes, Hony. Manager & & 


i Asst: Secretary, Jt. Honorary Secretary and finally as vice-president. 


; The Council cherishes with deep appreciation the long. and intimate E 
E association of Shri Ganguly for over forty years during which he rendered £ 
E distinguished service to the Society and its Journal. E 
$ The Meeting conveys to Sbri Ganguly’s family its grief at the loss E 
M suffered by the family and the Society in whose affair he took keen interest Bi 
M even in failing health. i : 
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Annual Report for the year ended December 31, 1965. 


The Annual Report of a Society, such as ours, can hardly be expected to 
cover a wide ground or to offer elements of novelty. Being a review of its activities 
over the past twelve months, its presentation cannot possibly avoid elements of 
boredom and monotony. The pattern of such Reports seldom betrays a departure 
from the conventional type. 

When we took over in August 1964, a year and a half ago, we were unable 
to trace a complete copy of the Rules of the Society, notwithstanding a récord of 
nearly six decades of existence to its credit. But with such papers as we could 
trace, we started work and it was possible in March last year to adopt an amended 
and complete constitution setting therein the Articles of Memorandum and complete 
set of Rules governing the Society. Copies of this amended constitution were duly 
sent to the office of the Registrar of Firms, Societies and Non-Trading Corporations, 
West Bengal. The adoption of the constitution with amendments at the Annual 
General Meeting held on March 29, 1965 has placed the Society, at least technically, 
on secure grounds. 

It gives me pleasure to report that the number of subscribers to our journal 
has shown an encouraging increase in course of the last twelve months. In the 
year under review the number of individual subscibers was 23 and that of institu- 
tional subscribers 61 against the respective figures of 16 and 44 of the year 1964. 
The number of subscribers through magazine agents has gone up in 1965 to 48 
from 16 of the previous year. I am not very hopeful about the enlistment of 
an appreciably larger number of individual members in the immediate future. 
But I do believe that there is a reasonable prospect that the number of institu- 
tional subscribers would show a steady increase. The number of academies, 
universities and learned societies subscribing to our journal is now steadily on the 
increase. This is an encouraging feature no doubt, for our journal, in its own 
ways, is today an earner of foreign exchange. But this, in itself, is by no means 
an enviable position. The Indian counter-parts of learned societies and universities 
seem even now rather hesitant in the matter of extending their patronage to 
our journal as subscribers. The rapid increase in the number of universities does 
not show any substantial, not to say, corresponding increase, in the number of 
subscribers at the university level. We have contacted all the universities in India 
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and can only hope that their response will be much greater than it has been 
in the past year. 

In the year under Report the sale proceeds of old copies of Bengal Past and 
Present show a state of steady progress, from 1964 figure of Rs. 1604-50 to Rs. 5079-07 
in 1965. The old numbers are now better kept, but the number of available 
copies is becoming increasingly restricted and we shall be compelled in the near 
future to supply our future customers with less number of available copies than 
it has been possible so far. Considering the value of a fairly large number of 
articles published in several old serials, we shall have to think seriously in terms 
of microfilming some of these rare and out-of-print materials. Here I may be 
permitted to draw the attention of the members, in particular, and to the readers 
of the journal and friends and well-wishers of the Society, in general, to the 
fact that our office does not passess a complete set of the back numbers of the 
journal. This sounds rather unusual, but in spite of our best efforts we have not 
been able to trace the missing copies from any of the places where the office of 
the Society was accommodated or the old copies of the journal were stored. It 
places us in a rather uncomfortable position that our own office remains unprovided 
with a complete set of issues so far published, and that we should be unable to 
answer queries on the part of scholars regarding quite a number of old numbers 
which we do not possess, ‘even for reference purposes. E would earnestly appeal to 
the senior members of the Society to kindly make available to us such copies as 
we do not possess so that our office may be equipped with a complete set of the 
Journal, so far published, to our own advantage as well for the profit of those who 
often make enquiries of us. 


A glance at the statement of receipts and payments for the year 1965 will 
reveal that our finances, inspite of some inprovement, are by no means, satis- 
factory. The item on account of sale proceeds of old numbers is always an un- 
certain element, and in view of the diminishing number of available copies, the 
income on this account will go down from year to_year. There is, of course, a scope 
for increase in the number of subscribers and of members, both Ordinary and 
Life members. But even the most optimist among us will not imagine that an 
increase in the number of subscribers and members can ever be commensurate 
with the speedily mounting increase in the cost of printing and production. A 
journal, such as ours, cannot be expected to be self-supporting. It can maintain 
itself only with enhanced government subsidy. We are grateful to the Education 
Directorate, Govt. of West Bengal, for its annual grant but for which the journal 
could not be published. But is is essential that, in view of the rise in the cost of 
the production and printing and further, taking into consideration the improve- 
ment effected, of late, both in respect of quality and quantity, and the importance 
of the role of the journal in the field of historical research and writing, extending 
over nearly sixty years, we would be justified in hoping that our representation to 
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the Ministry of Education, Govt. of West Bengal for enhanced annual grant will 
` meet with favourable response. 

It is gratifying to note that the Union Education Ministry has donated a 
sum of Rs. 2,500 only towards the cost of bringing out, in book form, the valuable 
article by Little on The HOUSE OF JAGAT SETH. I have great pleasure to 
inform the members that the article is now being printed and that Dr. Sinha is 
editing the same. With his introduction, notes and appendix the publication of 
the book will remove a want felt so long by students interested in the 18th century 
history of Bengal. 

Bengal Past and Present is, of course, the leading feature of the Society's work. 
But apart from maintaining the journal, the Society has other aims and objectives 
to fulfil. I would recommend to the members to devise ways and means so that 
general meetings to be addressed by competent persons, may be convened at least 
twice a year and a drive for enlisting younger scholars in larger numbers may also 
be undertaken. The guidance and experience of the old combined with the 
enthusiasm of the young will help the Society to effectively widen the sphere of 
its activities. 

We feel a sense of pride that our Society started on its career as early as 1907. 
It is perhaps as it should be. But is is also necessary that we shall look ahead too, 
specially when, by the time the next Annual General Meeting is held, we shall 
be completing the sixtieth year of the Society's existence. I would invite the 
members to offer their advice and suggestions as to how we may celebrate best 
the happy occasion of the Diamond Tubilee of the Society in 1967. 

Before concluding the Annual Report, on behalf of the Calcutta Historical 
Society, I offer my sincere thanks to the Union Government and the Government 
of West Bengal for their financial assistance and to the universities and academies, 
here and abroad, for their kind co-operation. I would take the opportunity of 
conveying to the President of the Society our deep appreciation of his kindness 
in offering to accept Life Membership of the Society and also in purchasing a set 
of available back numbers of the journal offered as his gift to the Carey Memorial 
Library, Serampore. My thanks are also due, in particular, to the Treasurer of the 
Society and the Editor of the journal, members of the Executive Council and to 
all members, friends and well-wishers of the Society for their valuable advice, kind 
co-operation and active interest which alone made it possible for me to bear the 
burden for the second successive year. 


N. R. Ray 
Hony. Secretary 
March 22, 1966. CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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Lord Minto and the Partition Agitation 





IN November, 1905 Curzon resignéd and he was succeeded by Lord 

Minto, who, on his arrival in India, found widespread agitation in 
. Bengal. Unlike Curzon and Ampthill’ who considered the “present 
difficulties at an end” Minto doubted whether the “present violent feeling 
which undoubtedly exists will disappear as quickly or as easily as is sup- 
posed”, for he recognised that “there is much more genuine feeling in the 
movement than the official mind is prepared to admit.” About the feelings 
of the Bengalis Minto wrote: “The population of Bengal has no doubt 
bitterly resented the action which has taken so large a-slice from the pro- 
vince, and to which they might perhaps have been more willing to sacrifice 
in another direction. If the East Riding of Yorkshire was for the best 
possible administrative reasons handed over to Lincolnshire, I think we 
should hear a good deal about it, and I believe it is incorrect to deny the 
existence of a somewhat similar feeling here.” He regretted that "we have 
been committed to somewhat unfortunate piece of legislation."* 

But Lord Minto, despite his belief that the partition was carried 
through with an "unfortunate disregard for local sentiment and public 
opinion" and that there was considerable genuine feeling behind the agi- 
tation, did nothing to revoke or modify it. The reason is not far to seek. 
The partition, Minto felt, would help the British rule by weakening a 
potent factor which threatened its stability—the Bengali nation. Strongly 
defending the partition on political grounds, he wrote to Morley: 

. . . the crippling of Bengali political power is in my opinion 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of partition. It is the 


1 Ampthill was the Governor-General of India from April 1904 to December 
1904 when Curzon left for England after the end of his first term of Office. 

2Letter, 21 November 1905, Minto’ to Brodrick, the Secretary of State for 
India, Minto Papers. 

3 Letter, 13 December 1905, Minto to Morley, ibid. 

“Letter, 20 December, 1905, Minto to Morley, ibid. a 
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growing power of a population, with great intellectual gifts and a 

talent for making itself heard, a population which, though it is very 

far from representing the more manly characteristics of the many 
races of India, is not unlikely to influence public opinion at home 
most mischievously. Therefore from a political point of view ‘alone 

putting aside the administrative difficulties of the old province I 

believe partition to have been very necessary. 

In Minto's opinion "the diminution of the power of Bengali political 
agitation will assist to remove a serious cause for anxiety". He now 
characterised the agitation as "purely" and "dangerously" political in the 
sense that it was for the aggrandisement of very doubtful leaders. The 
slightest indication of giving way to their wishes, he said, would be most 
unfortunate.’ 

Lord Morley accepted what Minto told him about the partition : 
“What you say of the partition of Bengal strikes me as likely to be 
altogether just and reasonable"? He, therefore, announced in the House 
of Commons that the partition. was a “settled fact" and that there 
was a “subsidence” of the feeling against it? 

In the meanwhile the agitation continued unabated, rather gaining 
in strength and following. The leaders toured the province and delivered 
speeches. College and school students began taking a prominent part 
in the various protest meetings and processions. 

Some Mahommedans, notably Mahammud Yusuf Khan Bahadur 
and Abdul Rasul, opposed the partition, but a large majority of them 
kept themselves aloof and were satisfied with the partition. The 
Mahommedans informed the Viceroy that the partition would bring 
about the “largest amount of benefit” to their community? The Presi- 
dent of Kankinara Muhammadan Association wrote to Minto: “My 
object in writing this is that His Excellency might not be misled by the 


5 Memorandum written by Minto, enclosure to letter, 5 February 1906, Minto 
to Morley, ibid. 

* [bid. . = 

T Letter, 11 January 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 


8 Indian Debates, 1906, P 45. "e . : 
*Letter, 7 August 1905, Secretary, Birbhum Anjuman-Islamia to Viceroy, 


Public B Progs., July 1906, no. 228. 
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agitation y On has been . . . engineered by men of Calcutta, who are 
jealo e af lady who finds that her maid servant is going to have a 
sband of the same rank and position as her own".9 The Mahomme- 
gas the partition agitation as "spurious and factitious".!! 
Naws Salim Ullah of Dacca became an ardent supporter of the scheme 
and “The Mahommedan Provincial Union" was formed on 16 October 
1905 iri Dacca with Nawab as the patron.? The Aga Khan too supported 
thé partition scheme and remarked that he had not seen so far "any 
sensible or administrative or political objection to the Partition".9 In 
á letter that he wrote to Gokhale, Aga Khan said: "I cannot see how 
it (partition) will injure the Bengali. They wil have 2 Legislative 
Councils instead of one and 2 L G's. That I call all gain. Again I 
cannot see why. so much sentiment is raised. It is not as if Bengal was 
an independent state and was given to a foreign power half of it. What 
difference does it make to the progress of life of the people if Mr. F rules 
instead of Sir A? I must say I cannot see the point. Honestly I have 
tried hard to find a single practical or even sentimentally sound argument 
and failed”. A “Muhammadan Vigilance Committee” with Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Seraj-ul-Islam as its Secretary was formed. The object 
of this committee was to “safeguard the interests of the Mohammadan 
tenantry” in Bengal as well as Eastern Bengal, as they were subjected 
to considerable pressure from the zamindars.5 
In the meantime, the Government of Bengal adopted a policy of 
. repression. The first act was a circular, dated 10 October 1905, commonly 
known as Carlyle Circular (R. W. Carlyle was the officiating Chief Sec- 


d Letter, 8 August 1905, Public B Progs., July 1906, no 230. 

11 Memorial of the inhabitants of the people ‘of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
to Morley, 16 October 1906, Public B Prags., December 1906, no.: 88. 

13 Later on the Nawab received a loan of Rs. 14 lakhs-from the Government of 
India in order to meet bis debts. The Viceroy recommending this loan to the 
Secretary of State urged that “it is a matter of the greatest political importance to 
avert his (Nawab's) ruin, which would" have the worst possible effect on the 
Mahommedan population of the Province and of India generally" Telegram, 
29 Tune 1907, Minto Papers. 

| 13 Letter, 13 December 1905, Aga Khan to Gokhale, Gokhale Papers. 
14 Letter (not dated), ibid. 
15 Letter, 15 December 1906, Bengal to India, Public A Progs., Tidar. 1907, 


no. 263. 
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retary to the Government of Bengal)"* sent to the Magistrates and Collec- 
tors in which they were to take cognizance of cases in which boys 
attending school or college attempted to take part in political questions 
or boycott. The heads of the schools and colleges were to be informed 
that unless they prevented their boys from taking such action, their 
grant-in-aid and the privilege of competing for scholarships and of 
receiving scholarship-holders would be withdrawn and the University 
would be asked to disaffiliate their institutions.” This circular, when 
people came to know of it, aroused a chorus of protest in Bengal. A 
teachers’ conference was held on 5 November 1905 at Madaripur in 
connection with this circular, and the teachers declared that they did not 
in any way consider unbecoming for the students to support the Swadeshi 
movement. They also said that “we shall not be able to honestly abide 
by the terms of the circular, and if compliance be persisted in, we may 
have to resign our posts”.!8 

In the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam the rule of the 
first Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. B. Fuller, “an attractive, impetuous- 
talking Irishman”,” was becoming highly unpopular and excited strong 
feelings among the people. He pursued a policy of repression which his 
experience in the Central Provinces had led him to regard as suitable. 
Immediately after assuming the charge of the province, he issued ins- 
tructions to the chief officers of the Government in the districts of Eastern 
Bengal to combat the anti-partition agitation. The Lieutenant-Governor 
was prepared to forgive and “to let bygones be bygones” except in two 
cases—the disseminators of “the scandalous vernacular broadsheets"? and 
the participation of school and college boys in the agitation! In his 


16 About Carlyle, Sir A. T. Arundel, Home Member, wrote; “Mr. Carlvle is 
rather addicted to slapdash methods and having been Inspector-General of Police 
inclines to repression." Marignal Note, 21 July 1906, vide Public A Progs., August 
1906, nos. 261-271. 

17 Vide Public A Progs., August 1906, no. 269. 

15 Ibid. 

19 Minto failed to understand how Curzon could appoint Fuller to be the 
Lieutenant-Governor, for “He is known to have been barely able to tolerate the 
presence of Sir B. Fuller...” Letter, 9 August 1906, Minto to King-Emperor, 
Minto Papers. f 

20 Two seditious leaflets, “Golden Bengal” and “Who is our king” were in 


circulation at that time. 
31 Demi-official circular, 16 October, 1905, Chief Secretary, EB. and Assam 
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opinion schools and colleges were the hotbeds of anti-partition agitation, 
and he strove to minimise their influence by repressive legislation. In 
a circular to his officers the Lieutenant-Governor deprecating the parti- 
cipation of students in political agitation wrote: 


. who own, manage, or conduct educational institutions 
should be advised to discourage the students of their colleges and 
schools from attending political meetings or from taking part in 
processions or the like... 

Should the management of an aided institution refuse to accept 
these principles, its grant will be withdrawn. And if Mr. Fuller 
learns that any educational institution is a focus of political agitation 
or does anything to facilitate the subjection of students to the dis- 
turbing excitement of political controversy, he will consider it expe- 
dient in the interest of the State to debar its students absolutely from 
Government service.” 


Another circular, commonly known as Bande Mataram circular, stopped 
the shouting of Bande Mataram in the streets and public places, as it was 
likely to provoke breaches of peace. Political meetings were banned in 
public places. Processions could, however, pass through the streets pro- 
vided there was no music or shouting. This order also applied to 
Sankirtan parties. Punishments were inflicted on a number of schools 
and school boys for participating in the agitation. For the “serious mis- 
behaviour” of the students and teaching staff of two schools at Siraj- 
ganj in Pabna, the Government asked the Calcutta University to withdraw 
their recognition. Not satisfied with this, the Lieutenant-Governor 
ordered military police to Barisal (Backerganj) for he thought that it was 
“necessary to emphasize our authority”. Later on, however, on the 


to the Commissioners of Rajashahi, Dacca and Chittagonng divisions and all the 
district officers of the transferred districts, vide Public A Progs., June 1906, 
nos. 169-186. f 

23 Letters, 8 November 1905, Chief Secretary, E.B. and Assam to the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Inspector of schools, Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong 
divisions, ibid. 

33 Letters, 8 November 1905, Chief Secretary, E.B. and Assam to the Commis- 
sioners of Dacca, Chittagong and Rajshahi divisions, ibid. 

** Letter, 10 February 1906, Chief Secretary, E.B. and Assam to the Registrar, 
Calcutta University, ibid. 

?5 Letter, 26 Novemba 1905, Fuller to Minto, Minto Papers. 
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intervention of the Viceroy this military police was withdrawn in 
December 1905.5 

These circulars of Fuller's Government and the stationing of military 
police at Barisal antagonised the people. Lord Minto regarded the cir- 
cular dealing with the processions and the shouting of Bande Mataram 
as "illconsidered" and Fuller's dealings with the school boys as "petty 
and undignified”.” Fuller’s opinion that the students were at the back 
of the agitation and that they were responsible for much of lawlessness 
did not meet Minto's approval. He said that there was "an inclination 
to exaggerate the importance of riotous proceedings on the part of the 
school boys". 

The climax of this repression reached in April 1906 when Bengal 
Provincial Conference, which met at Barisal, was forcibly dispersed by 
the authorities. Surendranath Banerjea was arrested and fined. ‘Some 
of the “stalwart” adherents of Surendra Nath Banerjea’, Fuller writes, 
‘were roughly handled by the police’, and the Lt. Governor expressed 
the hope that ‘we have seen the last of Surendra Nath Banerjea in the 
role of "Bombasios Furioso” '.? 

The people of India received the news of Barisal events with alarm 
and indignation. Such "violent, excited, impolitic and unconstitutional 
methods", declared Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, were fraught with disastrous 
and mischievous consequences and repugnant to the best traditions of 
British rule.” The Mahommedan residents of Calcutta and its suburbs 
passed the following resolution in a meeting held on 13 May 1906: 


That this meeting strongly condemns the unconstitutional action 
of the authorities at Barisal in assaulting the respectable gentlemen 
who had gone there as delegates to the Bengal Provincial Conference, 
the President of which was a Mohammedan gentleman, -and forcibly 
dispersing the conference assembled in the exercise of a perfectly 
constitutional and legal right and in publicly insulting and arresting 


35 Letter, 5 Febru 1906, Minto to ne , ibid. 

37 Letter, 16 May 1906, Minto to Morley, 

* Letter, 1 August 1906, Minto to Mor ey, ibid. 

?? Letter, 22 April 1906, Fuller to Minto, ibid. 

3 Telegram, 24 April 1906, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Chairman of Bombay 
Presidency Association to the Viceroy, Public B Progs., June 1906, no. 126. - 
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Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, a trusted and highly respected leader 

of the people.” 

_ The Government of India regarded the action of the officers in the 
Barisal case as “most unfortunate and ill-advised” showing “lamentable 
want of foresight".? Minto himself regarded the management of the 
Barisal affair as “short-sighted and ill-considered”. About the arrest of 
Surendranath Banerjea he said: ". . . I am afraid it is pretty clear that 
it was illegal”. Morley’s indignation as to the events in Barisal and the 
“high-handed proceedings" as to Banerjea was great.* He wrote: ‘ 
if the “agitators” knew their business, they could have raised such a row 
about the high-handed nonsense at Barisal, as would have put both me 
and the Government of India in a very unpleasant fix, for I neither could, 
nor would, have pretended to back up a man whom I knew to have been 
perversely wrong.” 

The administration of Fuller in the new province was a subject of 
constant correspondence between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
As early as March 1906 Lord Minto had written to Morley about Fuller’s 
doings: 

Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor, though a pleasant man to talk 
to, does not at all impress me as likely to take a level-headed course 
of action, and there has been very stupid mis-management there 
lately. At the same time from start to finish the thing has been 
badly managed and I have not been at all pleased with what I have 
gathered of Fuller’s doings.” 


Hearing about Fuller’s doings Morley at once wrote back: 


What you say of Fuller's doings is rather disquieting. The 
anti-partition people here are pretty sure to reopen the case in the 
House of Commons before long, and of course they are kept well- 
informed from India (with a few lies thrown in, I daresay), and if 


31 Vide, Public B Progs., June 1906, no. 47. 

33 Demi-official, 12 July 1906, H. IL re Home Secretary to Sir Arthur 
Godley, Under Secretar State for India, Public A Progs., July 1906, no. 124. 

33 Letter, 9 May 1906, Minto to Morley, Minto Papers. 

** Letter, 25 April 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 

*5 Letter, 6 June 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 

** Letter, 29 March 1906, Minto to Morley, ibid, 
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Fuller by excess or folly is making a substance for their case, he 
should be removed. A subordinate who won't take his cue from 
responsible superiors is a nuisance. If, as you say, the whole thing 
has been badly managed from start to finish, then the anti-partitions 
are not wholly in the wrong.” 


But Minto fully knowing that "there has been a want of tact in the whole 
of Sir B. Fuller's proceedings", that there had been "other indications 
of mis-management ** and that his Government “has been far from wise" 
did not view with favour the policy of interference in the administration 
of Fuller. He and his colleagues felt that they were at too great a dis- 
tance to form a perfectly correct view of the conditions with which he 
had to deal and "it would have been dangerous to interfere with the reins 
as long as he continued to drive the coach". Minto informed Morley 
that "it would be unfortunate on public grounds if feeling against him 
was to result in his becoming a scapegoat on account of his somewhat 
tactless dealings with these mischief-making plotters"? ^ The Viceroy 
though "thoroughly dissatisfied” with Fuller felt that the Lieutenant- 
Governor's removal was not expedient. He also believed that his removal 
would be regarded as “sop to agitators”. 


Though Lord Minto spiritedly opposed the idea of Fuller's recall or 
removal he was getting convinced that he should migrate to some other 
sphere of activity. He said, “I shall not feel happy as long as he remains 
where he is" and privately suggested. to Lord Morley (a very unkind 
thing) that Fuller might be put on India Council in London where “he 
can be kept in order". Minto assured the Secretary of State that "if any 


baan P 


31! Letter, 19 April 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 

** An event took place which excited the wrath of the Viceroy. In December 
1905 an assault was committed on a sweeper woman at Barisal, probably with intent 
to outrage her modesty and it was popularly known that her assailant was a Gurkha 
(Gurkha troops had been quartered at Barisal). This news was published in the 
Weekly Chronicle of Sylhet and the local Government punished the paper by with- 
drawing Government advertisements and other facilities. Minto regarded the case 
as “the stupidest piece of mis-management” and it would never have been brought 
to light but for the insistence of the Viceroy on- further enquiry. Letter, 16 May, 
1906, Minto to Morley, ibid. 

5° Letter, 16 May 1906, Minto to Morley, tbid. 

*? Letter, 24 May 1906, Minto to Morley, ib:d. 
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opportunity arises of removing ‘him elsewhere I will not miss it”. But 
the Viceroy would not consent to his immediate recall. Stoutly defending 
the retention of Fuller on polictical grounds, Minto wrote: 


. . . his recall would be politically very dangerous to India. The 
question at issue is an infinitely wider one than whether he has 
always been wise or tactful, the real question at issue is whether the 
Bengali agitator or the Government of India is to rule here, and I 
believe that the status of our Government of India in the future is 
seriously involved in the decision. The political class in India would, 
in case of his recall or transfer at present, claim to have procured 
the dismissal of the Lieutenant-Governor by agitation ; and the same 
weapon would be freely employed in future, resulting in constant 
concession by us, or constant unrest, or both.” 


Lord Minto, admitting that there was “want of tact” in his administration, 
was convinced that there had been no “incidents” that could justify his 
recall The Viceroy believed that the Government was face to face with 
an organised agitation and anything bearing the appearance of surrender 
might have disastrous results in India. He, therefore, advocated that 
“we must sit tight for the present and maintain the authority of our 
provincial and local administrators, faulty though it may be, unless of 
course they commit some act so flagrant that we should feel bound to 
remove them".^ In Minto’s opinion Fuller had not so far committed 
any act “so flagrant” as to warrant his recall. The doctrine of giving full 
support to the man on the spot, especially in the newly created province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, proved most unfortunate. 

Lord Morley, on the contrary, was getting convinced day by day 
that if the new province was to have peace its Lieutenant-Governor must 
go. Fuller’s handling of the delicate situation was most unsatisfactory. 
His dealing with the school boys, the Barisal affair and his attitude towards 
the two principal communities—Hindus and Mohammedans—was cha- 
racterised by want of "judgement", "common sense" and “‘level-headed- 





* Ibid. 

4 Telegram, 30 June 1906, Viceroy to Secretary of State, ibid. 
* [bid. 

44 Letter, 5 July 1906, Minto to Morley, ibid. 
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ness". The Secretary of State had conversations with Sir A. Fraser and 
Sir C. Lyall about Fuller and his administration, both of them agreed 
as to his utter unfitness to rule at Dacca. Sir C. Lyall, “a staunch friend 
and ardent backer of Fuller” described him as “impetuous”, “speaks 
before he thinks”, “extremely sensitive to marks of unpopularity”. Fraser 
also admitted that the task at Dacca required “patience, coolness, and a 
light hand" and Fuller was hardly marked out for a task of this kind.” 
Lord Morley frankly told the viceroy that Fuller ought to go to some 
other place "where his peculiarities will be less injurious”. He wrote: 
“Granted that Curzon’s choice of Fuller for a difficult post was not happy ; 
granted that it may be wise to ‘save his face’ ; I still cherish a lively hope 
that bye and bye some means may be found of removing him to a post 
more sympathetic to him. If the agitation subsides, so be it. If not, 
I must say frankly that it will be impossible for me to carry both Partition 
and Fuller on my back. All these high-handed proceedings are simply 
playing the game of the enemies and critics of British Government in 
India”.” The Secretary of State repudiated the Viceroy's plea that they 
must support the executive authority of the local government. In his 
opinion there was no reason why "we should at every turn back up all 
executive authority through thick and thin, wise or silly, right or wrong".*? 


At this time an incident occurred which was seized by the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State to get rid of Fuller. This was the question 
of disaffiliation of the two schools of Sirajganj. The Lieutenant-Governor 
felt that the schools had "behaved scandalously badly" by participating 
in the partition agitation and asked the Calcutta University to disaffiliate 
them. The Government of India considered that, in the event of the 
Syndicate deciding to withdraw recognition or to take any sort of punitive 
action, the question was certain to be brought before the Senate where 
it would form the subject of "an acrimonious public discussion" in which 
the partition of Bengal and the administration of the new province would 
be violently attacked. The Government of India did not want that in 


*5 Letter, 3 May 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 
46 Letter, 6 June 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 
*' Letter, 3 May 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 
48 Letter, 6 June 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 
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the existing state of public feeling a debate of this nature should take 
place and requested the Lieutenant-Governor to withdraw the application 
of disaffiliation to the University.” Fuller, on the contrary, considered 
that to "withdraw from our position in this case would be to make a 
concession, not in the interests of education, but to those people in 
Calcutta who have been striving to render my government impossible 
in order to discredit the partition" and urged Lord Minto to reconsider 
the orders or to accept his resignation if he was to give effect to them.” 


As mentioned earlier, Minto was conscious of Fuller's shortcomings. 
The "rickety working" of the administrative machinery of the new pro- 
vince was a constant source of anxiety to him, and he felt "more and 
more Fuller's general want of judgement". But he had strongly supported 
his authority on political grounds and did not favour his recall or transfer. 
Now when the Lieutenant-Governor offered to resign of his own initia- 
tive, Minto decided to let him go. The Viceroy was convinced of Fuller's 
inability to rule his province, and for him it was a stroke of luck that he 
resigned as he realised that "it would have been very difficult to keep him 
where he is"? His resignation was, therefore, promptly accepted. Lord 
Morley was “unfeignedly glad" about the exit of Fuller.” From the very 
beginning he had been anxious to see him at a place other than Dacca. 

Sir J. B. Fuller was not, however, without friends. Two members 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council, Ibbetson and Arundel, "sensitive as 
to the reputation of the Civil Service", and the former strongly influenced 
by an old friendship with Fuller, urged Minto to maintain the Lieutenant- 


*? Demi-official, 5 July 1906, H. H. Risley, Home Secretary to Sir J. B. Fuller, 
Public A Progs., July 1906, no. 124. 

50 Letter, 15 July 1906, Fuller to Minto, Minto Papers. 

51 Letter, 1 August 1906, Minto to Morley, ibid. To his friend, Lansdowne, 
Minto wrote: “The fact is I always looked on the day he (Fuller) resigned as one 
of the luckiest in my life. He was driving his province into revolution, and for 
months I had been longing for an opportunity to get rid of him, so I was n’t going 
to miss it.” Letter, 23 July 1908, ibid. 

63 Letter, 27 July 1906, Godley, Under Secretary of State for India to Minto, 
ibid. Sir Andrew Fraser"s reply to those who asked him as to whether Morley or 
Minto was responsible for accepting the resignation of Fuller was most appropriate. 
“People ask me”, Fraser said, “was it Lord Minto’s doing or Mr. Morley’s doing ; 
I say it was Fuller’s doing.” Quoted in Morley’s letter to Minto, 14 September, 
1906, ibid. 
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Governor Sir Denzil Ibbetson strongly defended the repressive mea- 
sures adopted by Fuller on the ground that the partition agitation had 
assumed dangerous proportions and considered the new province “Egypt 
over again, on a reduced scale". Ibbetson considered it “gross personal 
injustice” to Fuller to condemn him unheard, on the ex-parte statements 
of his enemies without giving him an opportunity of explanation or justi- 
fication. He regretted that Morley “has apparently swallowed whole, all 
that Gokhale, Cotton, Smeaton, and Co choose to tell him and all that 
the Native Press chooses to say”. Apart from personal aspect, he was 
convinced that it would be “political madness to throw Fuller over”. He 
said : . 

If the politicians succeed in procuring the dismissal (for that is 
what it will amount to, whatever form it may take) of a Lieutenant- 
Governor by methods of agitation and public meetings and outcry 
in the Native Press, they will employ the same weapons whenever 
they object to any action on our part ; in the assurance that, if they 
only shout long enough, we shall give way. Then, we shall have 
either continual concession on our part or continual unrest. Our only 
safety is to show them that agitation does not move us. 


The attitude of Ibbetson on this question disgusted Morley. He regretted 
that these men think more of "their own dignity, and convenience, and 
personal friendships, and advancement" than they think of the Supreme 
Government. In his opinion "their sense of the dignity of their officers, 
of the necessity of always backing them up, and all the rest of it, is the 
regular cant of all bureaucracies”. 

Sir A. T. Arundel too was not inclined to judge Fuller harshly and 
was reluctant to take advantage of his offer of resignation.” 

But Lord Minto overcame all this pressure. He, knowing Fuller's 
mistakes, had impressed upon the Secretary of State the necessity of sup- 
porting him and the risk of making a change in the bead of a local 
Government in the face of agitation. Fuller’s offer of resignation was a 


53 Letter, 25 July 1906, Minto to Morley, ibid. 

54 Letter, 20 July 1906, Ibbetson to Minto, ibid. 
55 Letter, 29 June 1906, Ibbetson to Minto, tbid. 
58 Letter, 15 August 1906, Morley to Minto, ibid. 
57 Letter, 23 July 1906, Arundel to Minto, ibid. 
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welcome opportunity. Minto argued: “if we had decided to persuade 
him to stay on, he would almost certainly have landed us in some diff- 
culty ... in which we might not have been able with any reason to 
support him and when we should have been obliged to recall him”.® 

The departure of Sir B. Fuller was welcomed by the leaders of the 
anti-partition agitation but it caused great dismay and concern among 
the Mahommedans of Eastern Bengal and India. A large number of 
protests were sent to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State soliciting them 
to retain his services.” ‘The acceptance of Fuller’s resignation appeared 
to the Mahommedans “to presage a more serious catastrophe in the prob- 
able revocation, or at least modification of the Government decree of the 
partition of Bengal, which has given us a separate and independent 
Provincial Government in Eastern Bengal and Assam."9 ‘The Nawab of 
Dacca frankly warned the Government that "even any modification in the 
slightest manner or the least departure from the existing constitution of 
the Government of the New Province will be disastrous to the best 
interests of the country and that of the Mahommedans in particular." ! 

The British Government looked upon these demonstrations of the 
Mahommedans with a feeling not unmixed with satisfaction and happi- 
ness and discovered in them a source of strength. Lord Minto wrote to 
Morley thus: 


I have always had great hopes of the Mohammedan population. 
They have not Bengali gifts of eloquence, and comparatively one hears 
little of them. But they are made of sterner stuff than the Bengali, 
and now that they are becoming somewhat alarmed at what they 
consider Bengali successes, the justice of safeguarding their interests 
will become all the more apparent, and ought to be of real assistance 


58 Letter, 25 July 1906, Minto to Morley, ibid 

5? Associations like “Islam Association", Chittagong, “Provincial Muhammadan 
Association”, Dacca, “Muhammadan Association” Rangpur, “Anjuman-i-Islamia”, 
Sirajganj, “Anjuman-i-Islamia”, Pirojpur (Bakerganj), "Anjuman-i-Islamia", Lahore, 
expressed profound regret at the acceptance of Fuller’s resignation. Vide Public A 
Progs., September 1906, nos. 237-274. 

** Nawab of Dacca’s speech at the meeting of the Mahommedans of Dacca, 
4 September 1906, enclosure to letter, 16 September 1906, Nawab of Dacca to Home 
Secretary, Public A Progs., December 1906, no. 291. 

e Ibid. 
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to us in dealing with much of the one-sided agitation we have to 
face. 


The strong Mahommedan feeling on behalf of Fuller was welcomed by 
the Viceroy, and he expressed the hope that as long as "it does not get 
out of control it will . . . be very useful to us."9 Sir Arthur Godley, the 
Under Secretary of State for India, was "pleased" with the Mahommedan 
demonstrations and believed that they "will be a most useful reminder to 
people in this country—some of them in high positions—that the Bengali 
is not everybody in India." 

A deplorable and distressing feature of the administration in Eastern 
Bengal was the development of ill-feeling and communal riots between 
Hindus and Mahommedans, specially in the districts of Mymensingh and 
Comilla. The records of the Government attribute this to the agitation 
and the Swadeshi movement. The Government’s conclusion was that the 
Hindus made forcible attempts to compel Mahommedans to abstain from 
purchasing foreign goods, and this resulted in retaliation. A similar view 
has been expressed by the author of a recent study: “Modern Indian 
history has been marked by a recurring pattern of communal riots: 
Congress would declare a hartal (suspension of business) and its militant 
volunteers would force Muslim shopkeepers to shut up their business 
against their will, thus resulting in the shedding of blood. This familiar 
feature was prevalent also in the years 1905-11.” 

But this is hardly correct. The tension between the two principal 
communities can be traced to a number of factors. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir J. B. Fuller, in the first instance, must share responsibility 
for such a sorry development. About his responsibility and creating ill- 
feeling between the two communities Minto wrote to Morley thus: 
“There is, no doubt, a strong Mohammedan anti-Bengali feeling in the 
new province. Hare (Lt. Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam and 


*? Letter, 15 August 1906, Minto to Morley, Minto Papers. 

* Letter, 22 August 1906, Minto to Morley, ibid. 

“4 Letter, 20 September 1906, Godley to Minto, ibid. 
_ “The year 1907 was a year of very bad feelings between Hindu and Muslim 
. .. Even friends, when they belonged to the ri communities, kept discreetly 
aloof for the time being." Nirad C. Chaudhuri, T'he Autobiography of an Unknown 
Indian, (London, 1951), p. 235. 

** K, K. Aziz, Britain and Muslim India, (London, 1963), p. 42. 
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Fuller's successor) told me that Fuller had been playing off the two 
sections of the population against each other. . . ."? Much combustible 
material existed in the new province for creating Hindu-Muslim tension. 
In Eastern Bengal the Muslims were in majority and they were mostly 
cultivators, while thé Hindüs who were in minority were large landed 
proprietors. The province presented a sharp contrast in social inequa- 
lities. The Hindus were well off, the Mahommedans were poor; the 
Hindus were intellectual, the Mahommedans were ignorant ; the Hindus 
lent money, the Mahommedans borrowed it; the Hindus employed 
labour, the Mahommedans supplied i it. It needed little effórt on the part 
of the Government to flare up trouble in a- population so vastly different 
1n religion and known for marked economic disparities. 

The Muslim religious preachers also had a hand in bringing about 
tension and riots between Hindus and Mahommedans as is evident from 
the ss 


. ... the fanatical tendencies of the Muhammadans of Eastern - 
Bengal have been greatly stimulated of late years by the influence of 
pilgrims who have returned from Mecca. These men are anxious to 
raise the standard of orthodoxy among their own people and to induce 
them to abandon a number of Hindu practices which have survived 
among them since their conversion to Islam. Consequently they are 
strongly opposed to the Hindus and are Conny stirring up enmity 
against them. us 


The Deputy Magistrate of Mymensingh writing about communal riots 
which took place in that district in April-May 1906 said: 


_ Wild and extravagant expectations appear also to have been held 
out of Government. .. Then there were rumours of the Dacca 
‘Nawab having been invested with ruling powers in these provinces. 
A book entitled “Dacca Nawab Saheber Subichar" probably gave rise 
to these rumours... This book and the religious preachings of. 
the Maulvis, also the expression of the idea that the Government 


€? Letter, 15 August 1906, Minto Papers. ; 
es Demi-official, 12 July 1906, H. HL Risle th Home Secre to Sir Arthur 
Godley, Under Secretary of State for India, Public A Progs., July 1906, no. 124. 
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wants to raise Muhammadans to its arms, all combined to inflame the 
mob.” 


Analysing the causes of the disturbances in Phulpur (Mymensingh) on 
8,9 and 10 May 1907, Mr. G. R. Garlick, Additional District Magistrate, 
Mymensingh, expressed his opinion that the Mahommedan peasantry had 
been stirred up to commit outrages by the preaching of itinerant Maulvis. 
He said: “As to the cause of the outbreak, I am strongly of opinion that 
it was due to the preaching of Muhammadan fanatics who have been going 
about urging. Muhammadans to convert all Hindus to their faith.” 
Later on, however, Mr. Garlick revised his opinion and attributed the 
trouble to "budmashes" 7! How he came to change his views is not known. 

Muslim propaganda against the Hindus was stil another potent 
cause of ill-feeling and disturbances. The Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam wrote in this connection: 


A more substantial evidence of bad feeling has been the posting 
up of placards inviting an attack by Muhammadans on Hindus 
throughout the disturbed tracts of Jamalpur, and it is also reported 
that in Faridpur a pamphlet . . . has been found in circulation which 
contains abuse of Hindus, and incitements to Muhammadans to cease 
to have any relations with them whatever.” 


An example of such anti-Hindu propaganda was the “Red Pamphlet” 
circulated in December 1906. Even the Government admitted that the 
language of the pamphlet was in many respects “highly objectionable 
and intolerant" 7? 

The successor of Fuller in Eastern Bengal and Assam, Sir Lancelot 
Hare, in a private letter to Minto, confided that the "rioting, for the most 


6? Letter, 25 May 1906, PEUT Magistrate to District Magistrate, Mymensingh, 
Vide Public A Progs., July 1906, no. 124. 

70 Vide, letter, 28 May 1907, Eastern Bengal and Assam to India, Political A 
Progs., July 1907, no. 14. i 

"1 Vide, letter 31 May 1907, Eastern Bengal and Assam to India, Political A 
Progs., July 1907, no. 15. 

71 Letter, 16 May 1907, Eastern Bengal and Assam to India, Public A Progs., 
June 1907, no. 228. 

73 Letter, 16 June 1907, Eastern Bengal and Assam to India, Political A Progs, 
July 1907, no. 189. 
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part, has been an outbreak of lawlessness by no means wholly due to the 
agitation, at least directly. G. K. Gokhale who never approved of the 
boycott. propaganda regarded it "most unfair" to throw the sole or even 
the greater part of the responsibility for the disturbances on the boycott 
movement. “A number of Mahommedan rowdies", he said, “have been 
preaching for some time past a holy war against the Hindus, not on 
account of the boycott but on religious grounds. The Red Pamphlet, 
which I have seen myself and which is of a most inflammatory character, 
has been circulated broadcast throughout the Province and in this 
pamphlet the Mahommedans are called upon to rise and destroy the 
Hindus, so that the glory of Islam, be once more re-established.” 

It is thus abundantly clear that the disturbances were in no way 
connected with the Swadeshi movement or boycott. An excitable popula- 
tion stirred by the preachings of the religious fanatics and convinced of 
Government’s support in their violent and illegal acts could not but create 
disorder and lawlessness. 

The departure of Fuller in August 1906 did not improve matters in 
Eastern Bengal. The agitation continued and the Secretary of State 
admitted that “we were under entirely mistaken impressions as to the 
public feeling against partition subsiding.” The people of Bengal never 
reconciled themselves to the partition; they continued their efforts to 
undo it, though at times their efforts relaxed or they changed tactics. 
After some time we find emergence of secret revolutionary societies aimed 
at the overthrow of the British rule. The policy of repression adopted by 
the Government drove the people underground. Towards 1910 even Lord 
Kitchener, who was a member of the Council when the “evil deed” (the 
partition of Bengal) was done, began to feel that “we should have no real 
peace nor conciliation until some sort of action had been taken in the 
direction of a re-united Bengal.” 

^ But Bengal was not to be united during Minto’s viceroyalty. He 
was unalterably opposed to any reconsideration of the partition. In his 
opinion “whether partition was right or wrong, the faintest sign of with- 


T4 Letter, 29 May 1907, Hare to Minto, Minto Papers. 

75 Letter, 24 May 1907, Gokhale to Sir William edderburn, Gokhale Papers. 
7e Letter, 2 August 1906, Morley to Minto, Minto Papers. 

7 Quoted in Morley’s letter to Minto, 5 May 1910, ibid. 
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drawal on our part would be construed as weakness—it would poison our 
whole rule here." Minto's one answer to the suggestion of a reconsidera- 
tion of the partition was: “it is dead, dead, dead."7* The Viceroy strongly 
defended the division of Bengal on political grounds. In his opinion this 
would weaken a class which constituted a potential danger to the British 
rule in India.” It was Minto's successor, Lord Hardinge, who annulled 
this grievous wrong in 1911.9 


PARDAMAN SINGH 


18 Letter, 15 August 1906, Minto to Morley, ibid. 

7? Dr. M. N. Das has expressed the view that for Curzon's successors partition 
of Bengal was a conflict in conscience. They "inheriting a difficult problem conti- 
nued to work upon it, with a conscience far from clear." “Curzon’s Successors and 
the Partition of Bengal", Journal of Indian History (University of Kerala), December 
1961, p. 393. There does not seem to be any conflict in Minto's mind. He never 
thought of reversing or modifying the partition. As mentioned earlier, he consi- 
dered it "necessary" with a view to striking a blow at the rising Bengali nationalism. 

£ The contributor of "Indian Question" in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (volume seven, p. 666) has wrongly stated that Lord Morley undid the 
partition of Bengal. ; 


Some asperis of the Administration 
of Tord Curzon 


I 


LORD Curzon made a deep study of the Indian economic and political . 

questions. He was able to set before him clear aims at the very thres- 
hold of his tenure. It was his object to silence the criticism of the land 
revenue policy of government while liberalizing it as far as possible without 
damaging its organic structure, to amend the judicial system appropriately 
and -even to alter agrarian custom to stop the transfer of land to non- 
agricultural classes, to increase agricultural production with the aid of 
scientific practices and extended irrigation and by assisting the cultivator 
with funds to enable him to practise his profession, to organize an efficient 
and adequate machinery for the relief of famine when it occurred in 
spite of the efforts of government, to review the arrangements for educa- 
tion and lay the foundations of an educational structure which should be 
run on western principles and under western control in order that the 
growing feeling of discontent among the educated unemployed might be 
checked and converted, if possible, into one of community of thought and 
interests between India and England. 


H 


Land revenue administration of every province was reviewed. Minor 
improvements were carried out but the basic fabric was left untouched. 
In the Central Provinces higher land revenue had indeed been assessed 
than under expiring settlements and rents also had risen in many areas 
as a result of the enhancement of revenue but the new settlements were 
not generally harsh and heavy. Some of the rise in rents represented 
normal growth. But unfavouarble seasons weighed heavily on the tenants 
and landlords alike and rendered inequitable settlements which were 
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quite fair at the time they were made. That those settlements became 
oppressive was rather the result of natural calamities although the cupidity 
of officers and human fallibility also led to occasional injustice.! 

In Madras the chief anxiety of government had been to escape a 
permanent settlement which in its relation to the state only reduced its 
revenue without a corresponding benefit to the agriculturists. At the same 
time it was also attempted to make clear that the enhancements could 
be made for rise in prices, for increase in cultivation and for improvements 
made at the expense of the state? On the whole the state demand was 
not oppressive because there was no evidence of the indebtedness of the 
agricultural classes in Madras or of extensive transfers of land to non- 
agricultural classes? In any case the fairness of a particular demand 
would not be determined by its percentage but by the net balance of 
income left to the cultivators. The reality was that the demand generally 
did not exceed one sixth of the gross produce.‘ 

The revenue settlements of Bombay had been criticised as being the 
result of successive considerable enhancements. While it was idle to 
contend that there was no limit on the quantum of enhancements because 
every fresh settlement was subject to a number of brakes at many levels 
from the settlement officer to the government of India, it was freely 
accepted that indebtedness had increased considerably since 1822, when 
also the raiyats were known to be heavily indebted.’ To judge the settle- 
ments by their effects, nowhere did cultivators abandon their lands (which, 
however, could also be evidence of chronic rack-renting by moneylenders). 


1 Vide “Note on the Land Revenue Settlements of the Central Provinces" by 
J. B. Fuller (Bombay, 1 ; note dated 17 March 1900 by T. W. Holderness, 
Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue- A, November 1900, 19-28; and minute 
dated 9 April 1901 by A. H. L. Fraser, Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, 
October 1901, 93-100. 

2 Government of India to Secretary of State, 17 October 1882, Revenue and. 
Agriculture, Revenue A, November 1882, 10; Secre of State to Government 
of India, 22 March 1883 and Government of India to Government of Madras, 15 
May 1883, Revenue and Agriculture, Revenue A, May 1883, 57-63. 

3 A. Havelock to Curzon, 20 November 1899, Curzon Papers, Mss.- Eur. F. 111. 

4 Madras Board of Revenue, resolution dated 6 December 1900, Revenue and 
Agriculture, Land Revenue A, October 1901, 93-100. 

-5"Report on Territories conquered from the Peshwa" by M. Elphinstone 
(Calcutta, 1821) and Government of Bombay to Government of India, 7 October 
1899, Revenue and Agricuture, Land Revenue A, January 1901, 1-2. 
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The assessed revenue was generally fully collected and very small arrears 
remained outstanding but there is also evidence of coercion having been 
employed in the collection of revenue.’ On the whole thus the land 
revenue assessments of Bombay were open to criticism. 

The permanent settlement of Bengal was extolled but its pernicious 
effects on the revenue of government and relations between landlords and 
tenants should also be noted. The only benefit of permanent settlement 
was that it saved the government and the people from the recurring harrass- 
ment of periodical assessment operations. On the other side of the 
account should be set down the indefensible sacrifice of revenue (land 
revenue in the temporarily assessed parts of Bengal itself had gone up 
fourteen times) and the merciles fleecing of tenants by their landlords and 
many grades of middlemen.’ In spite of permanent settlement Bengal had 
shown no signs of industrial progress except in respect of jute which was 
rather fortuitous. It was not possible to recall the gift of permanent 
settlement, though. 

The land revenue law of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh had 
worked with satisfactory results and there were no signs of oppression on 
the cultivators. In fact the critics had always demanded that the revenue 
systems of other provinces should be brought into conformity with the 
North-Western Provinces system. In this province actual rental formed 
the basis of revenue calculations. The revenue demand was 47 per cent 
on an average while the revenue and cesses together were nowhere more 
than 55 per cent? ‘Relations between landlords and tenants, however, 
were demonstrative of unseemly bickerings and rents had frequently been 
high. Tenancy legislation had been resorted to in order to afford protection 
to the tenants. 

Tn the Punjab the half net assets rule was generally followed. The 


* Note dated 15 May 1900 by E. Maconochie, Revenue and Agriculture, Land 
Revenue A, November 1900, 19-28. 

7 Resolution of the Government of Bengal on the Famine of 1896-97, dated 
1! March 1898, Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, May 1898, 1-7. 

* Note dated 29 June 1900 by E. Maconochie, Revenue and Agriculture, Land 
Revenue A, November 1900, 19-28. 

® Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh to Government of 
India, 22 December 1900, Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, October 
1901, 93-100 and A. P. MacDonnell to Curzon, 21 March 1900, Curzon Papers, 
Mss. Eur. F. 111. i 
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proportion of revenue assessments to net assets was asserted to be within 
45 per cent including about 124 per cent cesses." But it is well known that 
the assessment system of the Punjab had synchronized with extensive 
indebtedness of the agricultural classes. Tenancy legislation also had only 
been partially successful. By the end of the nineteenth century it became 
necessary to impose restrictions on the transferability of agricultural land 
to prevent the dispossession of the actual cultivators." 

The government believed that in the zamindari or permanently 
~ settled tracts fixity of state demand was not synonymous with the pros- 
perity of the cultivator and did not relieve government of anxiety and 
trouble in connection with the cultivators because rents had nowhere risen 
higher than in the permanently settled tracts. . In respect of the talukdar., 
the mahalwari and the malguzari tenures the key to the fairness of the 
assessments was the limitation of state demand to 50 per cent of the rental 
but the difficulty of these tenures was that of the valuation of the rental. 
In raiyatwari tenures the difficulty was the ascertainment of the letting 
value of land. In Bombay and Madras there was no guide to prevalent 
rents and the letting value was calculated on the basis of considerations 
like crop outturn, market prices, general prosperity or depression and other 
similar intangible factors. Under these tenures the ratyats had been 
frequently asked to pay more than they could.” 

As a protagonist of the orthodox principles of land revenue settle- 
ment Lord Curzon was determined to preserve the existing systems but 
he was also ready and anxious to strengthen the administration where it 
was vulnerable. His first attempt in this direction was the exemption 
from assessment of improvements in land-holdings.P The object of such 
exemption was that owners should be encouraged to pay attention to the 
improvement of their estates so that agricultural production could be 
increased. Although government would be foregoing revenue which 
might otherwise be leviable the state would still stand to benefit from 


1? Note dated 30 September 1900 by J. Wilson, Revenue and Agriculture, Land 
Revenue A, October 1901, 93-100. 

11 See part iii below. 

12 “Note on Land Revenue Settlements” by A. R. Tucker (Simla, 1907) paras 
22-24. 

* Resolution dated 24 May 1906, Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue 
A, June 1906, 17-26. 
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increased prosperity of its agricultural subjects as a result of better return 
from cultivation. The government favoured terminal exemptions which 
would secure to an improvement-making landlord a fair return for his 
investment. As soon as the investment had given the landlord an ample 
profit the. exemption would cease. In practice there were fixed terms of 
exemption in the different provinces. Permanent exemption, however, 
was disfavoured and actually withdrawn. 

Likewise it was sought to encourage improvement of rented holdings 

by a similar policy.“ In such cases both owner and the tenant could 
make an improvement in an estate except tenantsat-wil. It was laid 
down by rules that if a landlord made an improvement he would have 
the right to demand an enhancement of the rent, while if a tenant made 
. the improvement he would be protected from enhancement of rent and 
assured compensation on surrendering the holding. The object was that 
the benefit should ensue to the party who incurred the expenses of the 
improvement. 
- The other measure for liberalizing the pressure of land revenue 
assessment related to collection. It was rightly asserted that the revenue- 
payer had by rule or contract no right to an abatement of his fixed 
assessment which was arrived at after allowing for ordinary variations of 
season and ought in theory to be paid in full in good and bad years alike. 
But since-the peasant did not as a rule save in good years to make up the 
deficiency in bad years it was necessary to evolve a system of suspensions 
and remissions of revenue. The cultivator could not be expected to 
- meet the full demand in years when crops hardly sufficed for his own 
sustenance. It was necessary not to enforce payments which would drive 
a cultivator of ordinary. care and prudence to imperil his future solvency 
in order to meet the current demand. 

Relief should take the form of remission of revenue when it was 
apparent that the amount which it was decided not to collect could not 
be subsequently collected, either. But since remissions entailed a detailed 
inquiry into recent revenue history, nature of assessment, condition of 

1 Resolution dated 11 October 1906, Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue 


October 1906, 44. . js : 
` is Note dated 20 August,1903 by R. E. V. Arbuthnot, Revenue and Agricul- 


ture, Land Revenue A, November 1904, 11-23. 
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the people, etc. suspensions might generally be given initially. The scale 
of relief would be laid down at the time of assessment for every district 
but a general guide or a type formula was suggested under which for 
loss of five eighths of normal crop relief might be 25 per cent, for loss 
upto three fourths 50 per cent and for loss in excess of three fourths 100 
per cent: the degree of relief increased more rapidly than the degree of 


loss.!? 


III 


With the advance of British administration in the various parts of 
the country the governraent recognized certain classes of people connected 
with land as proprietors. This class of people bad earlier only been 
revenue farmers who collected the state demand on the land of which 
they had now been recognized proprietors and paid over to the state a 
little less than their net collections. This was only an agency for the 
collection of land revenue and the function of collection was transferable 
at the discretion of the revenue farmers. Gradually as the’ revenue far- 
mers became proprietors under the British government the transfer of 
the right of collection almost meant the transfer of proprietorship. By 
limiting the state demand on land the government made land a profitable 
field for investment. The return from agriculture exceeded the demand 
of the state and so there was room for middlemen between the cultivator 
and the state.. The middleman imposed his own terms on a hard pressed 
owner and absorbed all his interest in such land. ‘The improvidence of 
the Indian cultivator was only slightly responsible for the result of his 
indebtedness but having taken loan for some pressing need he had to go 
on cultivating land as tenant of his creditor and subsequently work on 
it as a day labourer because gradually the creditor tightened his grip and 
squeezed the maximum out of the peasants. The cultivator would pay 
anything short of the total net return to hold the land which was the 
symbol of his honour among his community. The dangers of the pheno- 
menon were obvious. The transfer meant that more and more land would 
go out of cultivation. This was detrimental to the interests of agricultural 


18 Resolution dated 25 March 1905, Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue 
A, May 1905, 8-21. 
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profession, while the peasantry, constituting the greater part of the Indian 
population, became discontented on account of rack-renting by their 
creditors. The dispossession of so large a part of the people constituted 
a political problem which would undermine the stability of British rule. 
Since the creditors and the cultivators belonged to different classes in 
many provinces, the transfer of land led to communal ill feeling.” 

To halt the process of transfer was thus a pressing necessity. In the 
Punjab specially the situation was alarming because the sturdy peasantry 
of that province provided a large part of the Indian army whose loyalty 
had to be preserved at any cost. The customary law of the Punjab was 
opposed to transfers of agricultural land but by means of unjust 
contracts which moneylenders imposed on the supplicating peasants and 
the blind application of law under the Contract Act and the Evidence 
Act the moneylenders had been able to buy out cultivators. The pro- 
gress of transfers was proceeding with an alarming rapidity and would 
soon amount to a political problem of considerable proportion if suffered 
to continue unchecked.¥ 

It was decided to impose restrictions on the transferability of agricul- 
tural land by legislation. The agricultural tribes were banded in narrow 
groups within which transfers were freely permissible. The result was 
that the moneylenders refused at first to make any credit to cultivators 
who in any case could not cultivate their holdings without such loans. 
Gradually, however, the moneylenders had to return to their legitimate 
vocation because in the prevailing circumstances of Indian industrial 
progress they had no alternative field for the employment of their capital. 
But it is quite reasonable to presume that the rate of interest increased 
although there is no conclusive evidence of this. The new legislation led 
to some restriction of credit in an already tight agrarian economy. The 
richer agricultural tribes had a strong tendency to acquire land from 
their less enterprising brethren, indicating a capitalistic society in which 
property was attracted towards the largest heap. Concisely, the new law 


17 “Note on Land Transfer and Agricultural Indebtedness in India” by E. D. 
Macla n (Calcutta, 1895). 
or a sample inquiry see S. S. Thorburn’s "Report on the indebtedness of 
the agricultural classes . . . [in four circles] . . . of Rawalpindi division", Revenue 
griculture, Land Revenue A, November 1898, 3-22. 
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resulted in accumulation and concentration of landholdings. Transfers 
of land continued on a reduced scale but they were now made to agricul- 
turists so that the process was not detrimental to agriculture. Mortgage 
and capital value of land increased gradually and a greater portion of 
state revenue was made secure.” 

Much the same policy was applied in Brndelkhand where the agrarian 
problems and conditions were about the same. In Bundelkhand the 
problem was even more serious because the peasantry was known already 
to be deeply in debt from which it could not recover by any effort. The 
revenue demand had been high in these districts and rendered the posi- 
tion of the cultivators almost hopeless. The action in respect of Bundel- 
khand consisted in an adjustment of revente, an adjustment of debt and 
restriction of the transferability of land.” The results were similar to 
those in the Punjab. 

With such encouraging results at two places where law assisted the 
cultivators in their fight against their creditors the government sought to 
apply it to Bombay presidency where the problem of indebtedness was 
known to be serious and had been imperfectly and spasmodically- under 
treatment since 1875.4 The Bombay government lacked courage because 
they feared that the withdrawal of a part of the proprietory rights formally 
conferred would be resolutely resisted by Indian nationalist leaders who 
would incite and mislead raiyats and organize agrarian uprisings.” The 
remedy had to be abandoned and the problem went on growing more 
serious in less vigorous hands. 

The origin of the problem was economic but the question rose to such 
formidable dimensions that it was held to constitute, or would soon 
amount to, a political problem because loyal peasants would have become 
tools in the hands of political agitators. In the Punjab it was found 
expedient to seek an economic solution for a political problem and the 


19 Vide Annual Reports on the Working of the Punjab Alienation of Land 


Act XIII of 1900 for 1901-02 to 1905-06. 

20 Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act I ož 1903 and Bundelkhand Aliena- 
tion of Land Act II of 1903. Two separate reports on the working of these laws 
were prepared every year beginning 1903-04. 

21 Government of India to Government of Bambay, 10 October 1905, Revenue 
and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, October 1905, 37-38. 

31 Government of Bombay to Government of India, 28 January 1911, Revenue 
and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, April 1913, 122. 
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attempt was made with a certain amount of success insofar as transfers 
to non-agriculturists were actually stopped. The economic problem had 
been solved but the political danger still threatened because the transfers 
among agriculturists were frequent and large estates were fast absorbing 
small estates in the neighbourhood. The principal object of government, - 
namely, to enlist the support of the vast majority of the cultivating classes 
for the continued stability of British rule by involving the interests of the 
two inextricably, remained unrealized. The experiment in Bundelkhand 
was far less important because of its miniature form. But in Bombay, 
where the economic danger was unquestionably serious, it was anticipated 
that any such legislation would cause about as much political disturbance 
as was feared to ensue upon the neglect of the economic problem.? Lord 
Curzon and his advisers were prepared to pay the necessary price by 
facing an agitation which was only one whit less serious than that antici- 
pated from a continuance of the incubus of indebtedness, but their suc- 
cessors, who waited upon events, were faced with far more grave political 
considerations and did not feel the confidence to face the problem squarely 
in the face. Ostrich-like they buried their heads in sand and refused to 
-recognize even the presence of the economic problem which was the ori- 
ginal causé of the policy. The result was so much temporizing and some 
halting and faltering response but on the economic and political planes 
alike the problem was left unresolved. Meantime the disease grew more 
serious and led to agrarian difficulties later. 


IV 
Lord Curzon devoted his attention to a much larger span than was 
represented by indebtedness of agricultural classes. The agriculturists 
might be maintained in possession of land at the cost of some restriction 
of their credit. But even ordinarily Indian cultivators did not have the 
capital to carry on their profession and had to borrow from the money- 
lenders. If the latter did not lend ample funds alternative sources had 


to be provided. The, time honoured institution of the takavi advances 
had been adopted and systematized already. The rules were on the 


%D,. Ibbetson to Curzon, 6 August 1905, Curzon Papers, Mss, Eur. F. 111. 
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whole satisfactory but the practice was not. It was attempted to modify 
rules as well as practice in order to invest the takavi loans system with 
more of liberality, simplicity and elasticity.* It was decided to induct 
greater liberality by increasing the risks on which loans were given. Joint 
security of many persors would be accepted for credit to individuals. 
The system would be simpler if interest was calculated at the beginning 
instead of with each instalment of recovery and by taking repayment in 
the form of equal instalments. And by deferring the first instalment 
and spreading the recovery over a larger period the system would be 
rendered more elastic. These modifications were carried out although 
they meant mostly alterations in matters of detail.” 


Proceeding on the theory that co-operation assisted people in two 
ways, namely, first, by inducing savings it added generally to the amount 
of loanable capital and, second, by pledging the joint responsibility of a 
number of persons for the personal credit of one man it improved the 
borrowing power of individuals, it was decided that both rural and urban 
societies should be started. The government would advance limited aid 
without interest initially and on nominal interest later. The societies 
could lend to their members for any purpose but it was hoped that the 
wholesome influence of what might be described as community lending 
would discourage unproductive expenditure. The co-operative societies 
would be encouraged in the beginning by exemption from the payment 
of income tax, stamp duties and registration fees. Their funds would 
not be liable for the debts of their members. The co-operative movement 
was inaugurated along these principles and was successfully started on 
its way.” It expanded slowly and considerably and the results were 
gratifying on the whole. On account of rigid supervision by registrars 
appointed officially there were no accidents but the large expansion of 


34 Note dated 26 March 1905 by D. Ibbetson, Revenue and Agriculture, Land 
Revenue A, March 1906, 2-16. 

35 Resolution dated 30 November 1905, Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue 
A, March. 1906, 2-16. 

35 J, B. Fuller to A. H. L. Fraser, 1 December 1900, Revenue and Agriculture, 
Land Revenue A, February 1901, 11-24. 

2 Co-operative Credit Societies Act X of 1904. The working of this law was 
reported from every province annually and reviewed by the Government of India 
in a resolution or in a despatch to the Secretary of State. > 
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,the movement within ten years made close supervision unpractical as well 
as redundant while combining of primary societies into central societies 
for the purposes of refinance and supervision was considered feasible. 
The societies gradually caught root and later expanded their functions 
to include distribution, production, marketing, cattle insurance, etc. This 
progress was proceeding on sound lines but a considerable and much 
larger expansion was needed to make an- impact on the indebtedness of 
agriculturists. ; 


-As important as the provision of credit was the availability of water 
for the fields. Rains in India as elsewhere frequently failed the cultiva- 
tors so that artificial irrigation had to be resorted to to ensure full matur- 
ing of crops. The government had been paying attention to irrigation 
more and more over the years, specially since the 1870s. The net result 
of that attention was an increasing outlay on irrigation projects. But 
, generally the government incurred expenditure on works which promised 
areturn. Protective works were a liability and were not favoured. During 
. Lord Curzon's period the outlay- on all types "of i irrigation works went on 

increasing. "This increase really represented a normal growth of expen- 
diture which would probably occur in any case if there was no retrogres- 
sive action. But the redeeming feature was that funds were diverted 
from productive to protective works. In the prevailing stage of the 
development of irrigation technology probably all large projects were in 
existence or under construction but it is hard. to concede that possibilities 
of i irrigation in a country like India were so limited as was made out then. 


Indian agricultüre was being carried on with obsolete implements 
along outdated lines. The principal cause of this was the lack of edu- 
cation among the people. It was attempted therefore to make special 
arrangements for the primary: education of agriculturists children in 
order to equip them better for an enlightened practice of their profession. 
To improve the methods of agriculture was a much bigger problem which 
"had been neglected all along and which was only attended to during 


€. 


| 


. Lord Curzon's tenure. Institutions of advanced scientific research and’ 


teaching were organized and it was aimed to establish adequate arrange- 


38 Note dated 16 December 1903 by E. N. Baker, Revenue and Agriculture, 
Famine A, Tuy 1905, 8. 
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ments for the development of agriculture in every province? In practical 
terms, however, the immediate outcome understandably was small. A 
beginning had been made on sound principles. The results would only 
be obtained after a long time. 

The government, however, could not tame nature. The _ Seasons 
would. go on showing wide variations and famines would continue to 
occur from time to time. At the same time, the government was itself 
contributing to the aggravation of scarcity by its policy of export of 
foodgrains even during the years when crops had failed over extensive 
areas. No attempt was made to check exports but it was attempted to 


combat famine by organizing relief. The object was to prevent deaths 


from starvation. The government would keep well prepared programmes 
of large public works under various agencies ranging from the public 
works department to municipal bodies perennially ready to be put into 
instant implementation on the occurrence of famine. The workers would 
be enabled to earn money with which they could buy foodgrains. The 
wages would be used as a means to ensure that only those came to relief 
works who had no resources to depend on.” It is doubtful, however, if 
these principles could be fully successful even when worked with eff- 
ciency and thoroughness unless the government first stopped export of 
foodgrains. In Lord Curzon’s time the British government had no such 
intention. : 

Lord Curzon’s efforts to make agriculture-a profitable profession and 
to render it manageable by providing much needed capital by the inter- 
vention of the state were charted on a correct plan. „The co-operative 


,movement caught root while the takavi loans were better adapted to the 


| 


requirements of agriculturists. Funds continued to be devoted to the 
construction of irrigation works which in due time would afford all the 


1? The object was to establish three types of institutions, namely, schools for 
giving training in practical farming through an elementary course through the 
medium of vernacular, colleges giving advanced practical and scientific instruction 
through the medium of English and a central institution for the teaching of 
scientific agriculture in its widest connotation including advanced research and 


` experimentation. 5 


3° Government of India to Local Governments and Administrations and 
Secretary of State, 30 October 1902, Revenue znd Agriculture, Famine A, Novem- 
ber 1902, 10-23 and resolution dated 21 March 1903, Revenue and Apenre 
Famine A, May 1903, 1-6. 
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protection to cultivation that in the government's view was possible under ' 
the prevailing conditions of engineering. Likewise a right beginning was 
made towards the introduction -of scientific practices in the methods of 
cultivation. The undertaking was expensive like all large undertakings 
and understandably it waited until Lord Curzon’s time. Under his: 
guidance the government abandoned its attitude of indifference and 
unconcern and boldly came forward to give a significant lead to the people . 
for the improvement of agriculture. "There was no-illusion, however, that]. 
all these efforts would aggregate to complete success in eradicating famine. 
The continued possibility of famines led the government to profit from 
the experience of famine relief since 1895 with the result that the theory 
and mechanics of famine relief administration were made more enligh- 
tened than they were at any time in the past. 


V 


The Indian railways had been until Lord Curzon’s arrival a charge 
on the revenues although railway construction had been pushed forward 
vigorously. This was due to the concentration of effort on new lines 
while old lines suffered. on account of depreciated rolling stock. On the 
other hand the commercial and other normal ‘requirements of means of 
communication continued to expand, thus aggravating the inadequacy of 
the railways. In Lord Elgin’s time increasing .sums had been devoted 
to railway construction but the result had been net loss to the state and 
it had been decided to decrease and limit railway expenditure. Under 
Lord Curzon this timid policy was rescinded in favour of an all round 
expansion of railways and improvement of rolling stock. This powerful 
impetus led to the conversion of the loss from the operation of railways 
into net profit which went on increasing throughout Lord Curzon’s tenure. 
The annual outlay on railway expansion as well as the return from the 
total investment increased, presenting towards the close of Lord Curzon’s 
administration a position under which ways and means had to be con- 
sidered to ensure the unstinted extension of the railways to meet the 
growing needs of the people and to keep the existing lines adequately 
equipped with rolling stock. It is quite understandable that on account 
of the increasing returns from investment on railways the government 
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paid less attention to other public works like irrigation which were on 
the whole either unpraductive or less profitable although Lord Curzon 

/ wished to patronize irrigation in preference to railways. y There was no 
intention to construct railway lines solely or chiefly for protection from 
famine, but for financial profit. - Towards the end of Lord Curzon’s 
tenure the British government was even prepared to consider increase of 
its sterling liabilities in order to provide funds for railway purposes.” It 
must be conceded, however, that the machinery for administering the 
-railways was placed under a board of experts with full control over tech- 
nical, operational, engineering and administrative matters but with 
limited financial powers. The results of this act have stood the test of 
practice. 

Before such stupendous expenditure could be met, however, it was 
necessary to calculate its cumulative effect on the monetary credit of 
government. Lord Curzon sought to place the Indian monetary system 
on a sounder foundation by giving the rupee a definite gold value in the 
world money market. Lord Lansdowne had prepared the stage by closing 
the mints to the free coinage of silver. The policy cast its effect after 
some years and began to ensure a steady flow of gold into the Indian ` 
treasury by the time Lord Curzon took the helm. There was need, how- 
ever, to devise a permanent solution because the inflow of gold had been 
more the result of recent international monetary trends than of any 
deliberate measures in India. Under the prevailing practice the govern- 
ment was pledeged to pay rupee for sovereigns at 16d. per rupee. The 
closure of the mints had prevented further additions to rupee coinage 
leading to an appreciation of the rate of exchange to a little more than 
16d. per rupee. This accumulation of gold as a result of fixed rate of 
exchange would be utilized for repaying loans. By declaring the exchange 
at 16d. per rupee, however, the inflow of caiptal was attracted and thus 
the point at which gold would be paid for bullion was rapidly approached 
presenting the problem the government had been facing since the late 
1870s. To meet these difficulties the government adopted an elaborate 


*Curzon to Hamilton, 16 May 1899, Harnilion Papers, Eur. Mss. Colls. 
D. 510/1. 

33 ANE of Administration of Indian Railway during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston (Calcutta, 1906 ; unpublished official compilation), p. 11. 
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monetary policy. It was decided to secure the recent accumulation of 
gold which had been on the whole fortuitous and by that means to ensure 
fixity of exchange at the rate at which the rupeé had already arrived. The 
import of gold as a result of exports would be accompanied by a corres- 
ponding coinage of rupees as a matter of course, that is, the currency 
system would be self-regulating. The government also kept in view the 
object of ultimate establishment of a gold standard, implying that the 
` gold requirements of external trade would be met by the Indian money 
market without the control of government. But since the exchange was 
subjected to the largest pressure by the policies of government it was 
decided that the gold obligations of government should not expand, which 
amounted to the adoption of a conservative policy of expenditure to be 
incurred out of loan funds. All the resources of government must be 
subjected to rigid economy and utilized with the best possible advantage. 
This explains to some extent the reluctance of government to incur heavy 
expenditure from loan funds on unproductive i irrigation projects. Finally; 
although’ a cautious financial policy would relieve government pressure on 
exchange and enable the first three measures to take effect in the normal 
course, any such financial measures would prove ineffective without a net 
excess of exports over imports. This meant the promotion of trade and 
industries The monetary transactions during Lord Curzon’s rule show 
that the fixity of exchange had been obtained. The extreme fluctuations t 
were represented by a premium: of 4jd. in the pound and a discount of 
24d. The gradual development of industries, till then only nascent, and 
the growth of exports turned the scale in India's favour and stabilized the 
rate of exchange. The currency system was made self-regulating because 
rupee coinage increased with the increasing imports of gold. This, 
however, was limited by the demand for rupees, but during Lord Curzon’s 
period at any rate the demand was fairly constant and rupees coined were 
retired without causing an accumulation in the mints. A large part of 
the gold went into circulation and there was nó' indication that it was 
being hoarded up by the people. _ But this risk was inherent in the free 
circulation of gold in the money market. The regulation of exports was 


33 Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in the Finance and Commerce i haa (Simla, 
1906 ; unpublished official compilation), PP. 4M 
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necessary to prevent the outflow of gold from the treasury into the market, 
and the imposition of safeguards in keeping with the practice of all 
"countries having a large external trade was to that extent desirable. But 
public opinion in India would not consent to any such measures for some 
time. The progress towards.a gold currency had been initiated by the 
receipt of a large quantity of gold which could support a gold currency. 
The sovereign had begun to come into usé but this was still an experiment. 
In large commercial centres the sovereign had been used but it had still 
to find its way into the less prosperous parts where the high value of gold 
would discourage its use as currency. The government could withdraw 
its current obligation—which was more a necessity—to provide almost the 
entire quantity of gold required for trade by the actual establishment of 
a gold standard and the maintenance of gold reserves by banks themselves 
.in accordance with the practice of the Bank of England and the Bank 
of France.* That prospect, however, was far distant. 


. Alongside such intricate fiscal measures the government attempted to 
‘encourage trade and industry by legislation. By a permissive law of 1900 
Indian companies were invited to enrol subscribers in England in order 
to attract British capital; but the effect of any such measure was bound 
to be limited because it was not possible to legislate in India to regulate 
capital transactions in England. By another law of 1902 a light tea cess 
was levied at the request of the tea planters to provide the nucleus of a 
fund to promote the cultivation, processing and export of tea. In 1904 
the British government enhanced the import duty on Indian tea, ° 
but on account of opposition by Indian planters and because of the pré- 
judicial effect of the measure, the additional duty was waived next year. 
The possibility of the expansion, of Indian trade with Persia was explored 
by.a commercial mission sponsored jointly by government and the trade 
interests? The sugar industry was threatened by competition of sugar 
producing countries whose product, excluded from the United States by 
countervailing, dunega in 1897, flowed into the Indian market. The esr 


-34 Summary of the Administration of Lord uso of Kedleston, Vicero 
Governor-General of India, in the Finance and Commerce Department og and 
1906; unpublished official compilation), pp. 23-26. 

35 Ibid., pp. 42-44. 
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cultivators who depended on cane cultivation for the payment of their 
rent or revenue were as much/in need of protection from competition of 
foreign sugar as the refiners who could function only with the encourage- 
ment and support of government. With the support of both commercial 
interests and Indian opinion the government decided to impose counter- 
vailing duties upto the equivalent. of bounties by other states. The measure 
proved ineffective and the Indian market continued to receive increasing 
quantities of imported sugar because the foreign production of sugar had 
been vigorously pushed up and because on account of profits from the sale 
of the greater part of their production foreign producers were able to sell 
the remainder at a net loss but still making a profit on the total transac- 
tions, while Indian sugar production took its normal course and could not 
withstand such-competition. Although the Brussels Convention, to which 
India did not subscribe, abolished sugar bounties altogether, the bounties 
continued in many disguised forms and drove the Indian government to 
continue the countervailing duties imposed in 1899 and to impose further 
duties in 1902, 1903 and 1904 against countries which like India were not 
signatories to the Brussels Convention. It was ‘not the intention to offer 
open protection to Indian cultivators ‘but only to prevent competition of 
foréign sugar fed on fiscal measures. The countervailing duties had their 
effect and the imports of foreign sugar decreased but still constituted about 
one eighth of Indian sugar production.* : 


"The Indian foreign trade was afforded some advantage by a series 
of agreements with foreign countries.” On the whole both imports and 
exports ‘increased. Barring trade with Britain the balance of trade was 
substantially in India's favour, and on the results of the entire foreign 
trade exports exceeded imports by a wide margin but the net earning 
was small. The efforts of government to promote trade and industry 


ae Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in the Finance and Commerce Department (Simla, 
1906; unpublished official compilation), (PR 45-47. 

7 Summary of the. Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in the Finance and Commerce Department (Simla, 
1906, unpublished official compilation), pp. 47-50 and Summary of the Adminis- 
tration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
in the Department of Commerce and miey (Simla, 1905; unpublished official 
compilation), pp. 10-13. . 
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secured only one result, namely, the continued export of foodgrains and 
raw cotton and the import of refined cotton and cotton products.¥ 

At the same time government turned its attention to the purely 
financial function of the state. During the twenty years preceding Lord 
Curzon’s arrival eleven were years of surplus and nine of deficit, but the 
net surplus of the twenty years was only £2 millions. The first and the 
only year for which Sir Clinton Dawkins budgeted showed a surplus of 
£2-77 millions and all Lord Curzon’s seven years of surplus yielded a 
total of £21 millions? This favourable result was not obtained by 
enhanced imposts. Duriag Lord Curzon's tenure itself the receipts from 
land advanced but unsubstantially. The principal increases accrued from 
opium, excise and customs. Opium revenue did not fall with any 
severity on the Indian taxpayer. Receipts from excise were said not to 
indicate an increase of the drinking [habit. The chief causes of the 
increase of excise revenue were heavier taxation, suppression of illicit 
traffic and. increase of population. Customs receipts increased because of 
increasing exports and the countervailing duties on sugar. On the whole, 
there was a very small increase in the receipts from land revenue in spite 
of large remissions, a considerable increase of opium revenue, a large in- 
come from excise and customs duties and a net large earning from 
railways.” The recurring surpluses emboldened the government to 
consider remission and reduction of taxation. After an initial period of 
caution and fiscal reforms large famine arrears were remitted in 1902-03, 
the salt tax was reduced, the limit of exemption from income tax was 
raised and three years arrears of interest on famine loans of Indian states 
were waived. Two years later a further reduction of salt tax was given and 
the famine cess was abolished where it was levied, namely, in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and the Central 
Provinces. These reductions operated to the relief of the poorer classes, 
- the middle and the lower middle classes and the princely aristocratic 


38 Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in the Finance and Commerce Department (Simla, 
1906; unpublished official compilation), pp. 52-53. 


3? Ibid., p. 69. 
*? Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 


Governor-General of India, in the Finance and Commerce Department (Simla, 
1906; unpublished official compilation), pp. 61-63. 
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.classes. But during the last twenty-five years the incidence of taxation 

had increased from Re. 0-89 to Re. 1-42 per head. Barring the semi- 
voluntary taxes on consumption, namely, customs and excise duties, the 
incidence increased from Re. 0-64 to Re. 0-79 per head.” These 
results enabled also the expansion of expenditure. Famine expenditure 
was increased considerably and so was military expenditure on account 
of foreign policy and reorganization of defence in view of the fast chang- 
` ing international situation. The expenditure on public utility services like 
courts, jails, police, education and sanitation was increased likewise, the 
largest increases being appropriated for judicial and police reforms, 
education and scientific objects. The outlay on railways was increased 
considerably but only in a small way on irrigation. But larger expendi- 
ture on irrigation was at last beginning to be considered.“ Views of 
critics apart, the government believed that the bouncing advances of 
Indian finance were the result of better administration, stricter economy, 
expansion of population and increase of external trade. But in spite of 
such estimates it was also admitted that the stupefying poverty of India 
remained, although the people were not getting poorer every day. The 
government believed in the economic vitality of India and even asserted 
that there was a large and considerable reserve of taxation which could 
be drawn upon in a financial crisis. 


VI ~ 


The remaining sphere of government's function in respect of adminis- 
trative matters was the enforcement of authority. The principal object 
of government in judicial matters was to provide a well-organized judicial 


Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

*? Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

43 Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Nir ae 
Governor-General of India, in the Finance ga ei and Department (Simla, 
1906; unpublished official compilation), p pp ao 

“ Summary of the Administration o Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in the Public Works Department (Simla, 1905; 
unpublished official compilation), 7-8. 

^5 Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in the Finance and Commerce Department (Simla, 
1906 ; unpublished official compilation), pp. 67-68, 72. 
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machinery. The judiciary in Lower Burma was placed under a high 
court. Elsewhere more judges were addz2d, two at Calcutta, one in Oudh, 
four in the Punjab, two in Sind and tvo at Nagpur. In Lower Burma 
and Berar the judicial machinery was fally reorganized. At lower levels 
also staff was added as necessary. Salary, service conditions and pension 
prospects were generally improved. Ir the five principal provinces a 
general regrading of the judicial service was carried out. Some advance 
was made towards separating judicial and executive functions by the 
appointment of additional judicial officers ; the government favoured such 
separation as far as possible but substantially the question remained 
untackled.5 One of the chief weaknesses of the Indian judicial system 
was the confused and 2laborate procedure of the civil courts. This was 
sought to be remedied by a projected anendment of the civil procedure 
code. The main objects of this amendment were to make the service of 
process simpler, to do away with the outdated procedure for the execu- 
tion of decrees and to restrict the overg-own right of civil appeal.” 
Likewise, the proverbial inefficiency of the police was so universally 
recognized that it was unlikely to escape the attention of a government 
whose chief concétn was to infuse eficiency all round. Indians of 
character rarely opted for this service and so the European officers worked 
with incompetent and unreliable subordinates. Lower cadres were poorly 
paid and rural and regular police lacked co-ordination. The salary and 
service conditions and methods of operation of the district police were 
generally unsatisfactory. In short, the police organization cried aloud for 
reform. The Police Commission proclamed the evils of the police and 
presented what amounted to a wholesale but well-merited indictment. 
The Commission recommended an extensive scheme of reform based on 
numerical expansion, better training and higher remuneration to all ranks. 
Specialized departments were recommended to deal with organized crime. 
To attract Indians of proper stamp a new provincial cadre was to be set 


** Summary of the Administration of Load Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in the Home Department (Simla, 1905; published 
official compilation) pp. 11-12. i 

*' Ibid., pp. 12-13, 95-96 and Summary of the Work of the Legislative Depart- 
ment during the Viceroyelty of Lord Curzoa of Kedleston (Calcutta, 1906; un- 
published official compilation), pp. 16-18. 
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up to which Indian officers would be appointed. The scheme was expected 
to cost 147 lakhs of rupees annually but the estimate was reduced to a 
_little over two thirds of this figure by the effect of executive action adopted 
in the end. The government accepted the suggested improvements as 
conceived on a sound basis. The criminal intelligence department was 
established forthwith under strong directorial staff and similar action was 
initiated in the provinces. The greater part of the recommendations of 
the Commission were implemented by executive action as far as possible 
during 1905, and legislative action was proposed to deal with larger 
matters. One of the objects of this law was to place the district police in 
the entire country under one law. It was also proposed to amend the 
criminal procedure code and the penal code to ensure the reporting of all 
crimes and the proper prosecution and punishment where crime had been 
so reported and proved.” 


Lord Curzon was prepared to consider what in his view were the 
reasonable aspirations of duly qualified Indians to official positions but he 
had no sympathy with the demand that the highest ranks of civil 
employment should be thrown open to them. He undertook an elaborate 
defence of the policy of government in respect of the recruitment of Indians 
to the civil service but all that was proved was that Indians had in time 
“percolated into the lower services and a few were rising gradually accord- 
ing to merit, but superior civil employment was still closed to them. The 
corps d’elite must consist of Englishmen." In spite of this the govern- 
ment stated that the services had been filled more and more by Indians 
and less and less by Europeans over the years. The published figures of 
public employment showed anything but that. Lord Curzon’s views 
about the need to preserve the superior circle for Europeans were fully 
observed during his tenure and loudly urged by him afterwards. 


** Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in the Home Department (Simla, 1905; unpublished 
official compilation), pp. 16-18. : 

** Ibid., p. 26. ; 

: 5^ Tbid., pp. 89-90. 

51 Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy and 
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One at least of the objects of Lord Curzon’s appointment to the 
viceroyalty of India was to confound Indian public opinion expressed 
through its western educated spokesmen as to the real nature of British 
rule. Time and again, Lord Curzon reminded his audiences, both before 
and after and during his tenure of office, of the value of India to the 
British empire. The whole anxiety in the viceregal declamations appears 
to have been clearly to camouflage with impressive words the difference 
between the professions and the performance of the British. But in spite 
of the vast amount of statesmanship expended in dealing with India the 
reality shines through the masqueraded declarations. India was but a 
dependency of the British Crown and, after the fashion of all depen- 
dencies or colonies that history has known, India was governed not for 
the fun of ruling over her but for economic exploitation for the benefit 
of the ruling country. In years immediately preceding Lord Curzon’s 
assumption of office Indian leaders worked hard to point out to the 
British government that it was not enough to make tall promises beginning 
with the familiar but embarrassing proclamation of 1858 but that real, 
solid, tangible results would have to be shown and a genuine regard for 
the economic development of India proved and practised. The British 
govérnment was no longer confident of the loyalty of India and a recrude- 
scence of anti-British feeling was believed to be occurring. Of late India’s 
rulers had begun to feel that a certain statics hung in the air which-was to 
them the proverbial lull. They never doubted their own strength to hold 
or re-conquer India but they treated Indian leaders with unconcealed 
contempt and derision. Indian leaders too had ceased to evince a vibrant 
faith in the potentiality cf British adminisration. 

Lord Curzon’s achievement in India was the much needed vitaliza- 
tion of the administration. He had made the governing machinery work 
without creaking. His celebrated zeal for grappling with problems was 
employed satis superque. For all his reforming spirit he was able to find 
ample outlets. In the spheres in which he was destined to cast-the impress 
of his personality certam uniform conclusions clearly stand out. He 
worked for the governance of India in the best Tory tradition. He was 
probably the last of the viceroys who thought that all India needed was 
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a clean, efficient administration and that all talk about giving Indians 
a share in the government had no popular backing. But he had reckoned 
without the powerful influence of the recently emerging middle classes 
who were ready and able to lead the Indian people. Governing India 
under the system of an enligtened despotism was no response to the bud- ` 
ding aspirations of Indians. Lord Curzon had no faith in democracy for 
India and during his own time he did nothing that might detract from 
the strength of the bureaucratic administration of British India. He 
succeeded, however, in reaching the extremity of the old system which he 
sought to permeate and perfect. Any advance within that system was 
not possible. Administrative efficiency had likewise reached its limit under 
the prevailing conditions: Some minor adjustments and improvements 
might still have been possible and even feasible. Nothing new could have 
been conceived or attempted but the admission of. Indians.at every stage 
of the administration, in the services, in the legislatures, in the executive 
and in the army. All of these happened in due time but to Lord Curzon 
they were inconceivable because they were sure.steps towards greater self- 
government by Indians. His proconsulate was a provocation to the 
‘accumulating aspirations of Indians freshly risen from their protracted 
political insensibility. By his attitude of defiance towards Indian public 
opinion he ensured that Indian leaders, no longer invertebrate vis-a-vis 
: government, adopted rigid and inflexible postures and made demands that 
could only mean the defeat of the Tory philosophy for India. After Lord 
Curzon it was a long story of disaffection and agitation and repression and 
concession. Unwittingly and almost unconsciously Lord Curzon had sown 
the seeds of the new cycle. 
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New Facts on the relation between the 
Pindaris and the Rajput States. 


ITHE Pindaris came into contact with the Rajput States through their 

Maratha masters. When the great Maratha push to the north 
began, the Pindaris found a new opening for them. They were trans- 
ferred to the services of Sindia and Holkar when the Peshwa delegated 
to them the task of maintaining the Maratha power in the north. Grant 
Duff, however, gives a different explanation for this. In his opinion a 
very deep policy prompted Baji Rao in throwing the Pindaris out of the 
Deccan. They were diverted to the north only as a matter of political 
expediency. Thus, when Sindia and Holkar came to Hindusthan, they 
were accompanied by a large number of Pindaris. From the Kapad 
Dwara records of Jaipur it is evident that the Pindaris along with their 
Maratha friends created utter confusion and terror in Malwa. In these 
records they were referred to as “Dakshini Mufsids". They overran 
Malwa in 1722 and again in 1730. In 1725 deeds were granted by Baji 
Rao authorising Holkar, Sindia and Pawar of Dhar to levy Chauth and 
Sardeshmukhi in Malwa. Half of the money thus collected could be 
utilised by them for maintaining their troops? So great was the terror 
that a Farman was issued by the Mughal Emperor on 19th January, 1725, 
urging Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh to bring the “Dakshini Mufsids” under 
control? Jag Ram was appointed to assist the Maharaja. The Maharaja 
made a strenuous effort to hold the Pindaris in check but in vain. He 
was appointed Subedar of Malwa in 1732 but could not improve the 
situation Dadu Rao, an employee of ‘Maharajadhiraj’ Sahu, promised 
that he would not allow them to create disturbance in Subah Malwa 


1 Grant Duff—A History of the Marathas, Vol. YI, p. 469. 
* Central India State Gazette, Indore State, Vol. II. p. 13. 
* Kapad-Dwara Records (sius) No. 229. 

* Ibid. No. 916. 
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provided a jagir was granted to him.’ It was, however, an absurd pro- 
position. Mutfarriq Analkaran records of Jaipur show that imperial 
Ahkams were issued urging all local rulers to rally under the banner of 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh in the suppression of the ‘Dakshini Mufsids’. 
Curiously enough, some local Fauzdars and Zemindars made no attempt 
to arrest the mufsids in their territories and even opposed the armies 
against them. They even gave shelter to these invaders and as a result, 
repeated orders were issued to them for helping the Maharaja’s naib in 
suppressing the mufsids.’ Earlier, attempts had also been made by some 
Fauzdars like Baqi Khan of Mewat to settle the Pindaris in their terri- 
tories to get rid of their menacé This was much disliked by the Maharaja 
who prayed to the Emperor to issue strict orders to the refracting Zemin- 
dars and Fauzdars not to indulge in such practices. All these attempts 
to check the Pindaris failed in the long run, and it is evident from the 
Khatoot Ahalkaran records of Jaipur that they carried on loot and plunder 
inspite of all precautions. 

Once rooted in Malwa it was easy for the Pindaris to carry on devas- 
tating raids all over Rajputana. It should be borne in mind that in their 
initial stages of growth, the strength of the Pindaris was regulated. by 
their Maratha masters. Though there are references to their lawless 
activities in Rajputana in the fifties of the 18th century, they did not 
then pose any serious threat to the general peace and tranquility of the 
Rajput states. The third battle of Panipat, however, proved to be a 
turning point in the career of the Pindaris. Before this battle they 
formed an appendage to the Maratha army and were under the thumb 
of the Maratha generals. With the weakening of the Maratha power 
after Panipat, the Pindaris found an opportunity to pursue an independent 
course of action. They were not amenable to any authority and soon 
assumed the shape of organised banditti. As a modern researcher 
has rightly observed, "the rise of the Pindaris to power was inversely 
proportionate to the decline of the Maratha power"? From 1761 onwards, 


5 [bid. No. 290. 

* Mutfarriq Ahalkaran (Jaipur) No. 2351. 
1 Mutfarriq AR xe No. 1241. 
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the Pindaris virtually created a reign of terror in Rajputana. Their 
prestige and strength grew further when Maratha leaders like Sindia 
and Holkar pampered them and gave them protection in order to replenish 
their own depleted strength., It was like a give and take business and the 
Pindaris enjoyed their protection as a matter of practical expediency. 
The dissensions among the Rajput Princes further facilitated their pene- 
` tration in Rajputana. Strong, unified resistance to these marauders was 
a myth and almost all the Rajput states tasted their rapacity. 

In the eighties of the 18th century, there appeared in the political 
arena of, Central India and Rajputana a new figure who dominated the 
field for nearly four decades. He was Amir Khan, the Pathan chief. 
Under the Farman from the Mughal Court to Maharaja Pratap Singh 
on 10th November, 1782, Amir Khan was appointed to assist Azam Khan 
the imperial general, in the suppression of the Marathas.? Amir Khan 
seized this opportunity and taking advantage of the weakness and internal 
strife of the Rajput Princes, built up his own power in that quarter. Like 
the Maratha leaders, Amir Khan also exploited the Pindaris to serve his 
own purpose. Many scholars, old and new, have described Amir Khan 
as a Pindari., Though an examination of the character of Amir Khan 
is out of place here, it must be said that he was never a Pindari himself. 
There are numerous evidences to prove this contention but only one or 
two of them will suffice. In his Minute of 16th April, 1816, Edmonstone, 
a prominent member of the Council drew a distinction between the 
"organised troops" of the Pathan leader and the Pindaris. Even Lord 
Hastings did not fully identify Amir Khan with the Pindaris. But there 
is no doubt that he was a predatory power. He gave protection toa - 
number of Pindari bands who rendered him a great help in establishing 
his power and influence in Rajputana. Distracted Rajput states could 
not contain them and to them "the desert of Rajputana appeared to be 
as good a pagoda tree as the fertile Doab and the smiling plains of 
l Bengal"! Backed by the Pindaris, Amir Khan “held the destiny- of 
Rajputana within his grip"? by the first decade of the 19th century. While 
the Pindaris and Amir Khan were devastating Rajputana, "the Maratha 


1° Kapad-Dwara. No. 190. - 
u A, C. Banerjee—Rajput Studies, p. 218. 
13 bid. p. 247. 
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overlords of the Rajputs did not come to their rescue".?: To add to the 
miseries of the Rajputs, the British adopted a strict policy of non-inter- 
vention. As a result of this attitude of the East India Company, a sort . 
of political vacuum in Rajputana . and Central India was created which 
led to an unusual augmentation of the Pindari strength. i 

_ Of the Rajput States, Jaipur and Kota bore the brunt of the Pindari 
inroads. While the rulers of the states like Jaipur and Bikaner unsuc- 
cessfully resorted to military measures to ward off the Pindari menace, 
Zalim Singh Jhala of Kotah made a unique experiment to solve. the 
problem, From the beginning of the eighties of the 18th century the 
Pindaris began to appear in Kotah, and within a few years “seriously 
threatened the southern parganas of the state. Sarola and its surround- 
ing villages were completely devastated. Peaceful peasants left their homes 
and fields and would not come back inspite of repeated assurances of 
Zalim Singh. The Muslim inhabitants of the pargana Suket also refused 
to carry on their usual transport work because they had been plundered 
by the Pindaris.. ‘Zalim was in a dilemma. He had to give certain 
concessions to all these people to induce them to resume their normal 
work. He also deputed Bakshi Akhairam to protect the border parganas 
of Suket, Chechat and Urmal^ From certain selected, strategic centres 
intelligence was relayed to proper places so that timely action could be 
taken. He also organised bands of local Bhils to defend the southern 
and eastern parganas." 

The defensive measures of Zalim Singh met only with a temporary 
success. "These were torn to pieces when large swarms of Pindaris invaded 
. Kotah in the last quarter of the 18th century. Large tracts were com- 

pletely ruined, dwellings of the peasants were destroyed, grain pits dug 
out and consumed and the people were subjected to inhuman atrocities. 
A prudent statesman, Zalim Singh, realised that defensive action was - 
useless. “When he saw that the Pindari raids occurred with malarial 


frequency, and cónstant mobilization. of troops and the ceaseless watch- - . 


fulness of defensive measures by local hands were nerve-racking, he tried 


15 Ibid. p. 218. . 
14 Kotah Records: Bhandar-3, Basta-121 of 1845 V.S. 
15 T hid, : 
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the dx of friendliness and appeasement”. 6 The Jhala daniy realised 
that as the Pindaris were themselves the victims of the general ruination 
of the country after the downfall of the Mughal empire, they would again 
take to peaceful professions if properly settled. He found that the Pin- 
daris looted and plundered mainly for subsistence and if these means of 
living were provided to them with confidencè, they Would not hesitate 
to give up their predatory practices. Thus his policy ‘swung from resis- 
tance to settlement. “His general policy was to afford asylums to the 
families of Pindaris of all descriptions and thus keep their interests linked 
up with the safety of the Kotah State". Shrewd as he was, there is no 
doubt that he played a very risky game. 

Fortunately for Zalim Singh and Kotah the calculated risk triumphed 
and the Pindaris succumbed to the Jhala’s offer of settlement. They had 
to lose neither their self respect nor their social status. He then selected 
from amongst the Pindaris certain chiefs who were settled in the border 
parganas. Jagirs were granted to them for subsistence in the parganas 

.of Urmal, Suket, Sarola, Ghotali, Mangrol, .Sangod etc.’ By 1796 
43 Pindari leaders were settled who held 51: villages as jagirs yield- 
ing an annual income of Rs. 63,700/-.* "The majority of their jagirs 
touched the borders of the territories of Sindia and Holkar. It must be 
noted that as a price for their settlement, they had two duties to perform : 


(1) To furnish a stipulated number of horse when called upon to 
-do so for the service of the.state. 

(2) To prevent the raids of the Pindaris from the guns of Holkar 
and Sindia. 


Zalim Singh perhaps thought that if these Pindars settled peacefully, 
they would form an effective ring against any fresh attack. Moreover, 
they might also induce others to give up- their predatory practices and 
settle down somewhere peacefully. 

Not only were they settled and given — and status, they were 
favoured with manifold c concessions. Out of mg total produce of the 


1* R, P. Shastri’s unpublished thesis “Zalira Singh Jhala’, ch. VI. 
21 Ibid. 

18 Kotah Talik Bahi: Fagun, Badi-8 of 1868 V.S. 

19 See Appendia A. 
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reserve grass lands 4 were retained by the Pindari jagirdars and - went 
to the State. They were also assisted by state officials in the collection 
of revenue. In recognition of their special services, they were sometimes 
allowed to enjoy rent-free tenure. Exemption from certain taxes like 
Bhom-barar was granted to a number of them.” If these exemptions 
were invaded by any local officer, Zalim Singh used .to issue orders res- 
tricting the officer concerned? Apart from these concessions, Zalim 
tried to bring the Pindaris closer by establishing social contacts with them 
and by giving them special help. On the occasion of marriage or 
birth, the Jhala sent suitable presents. Even dash and valour were 
rewarded? When parties of Pindaris settled in Kotah, came from out- 
side, they were granted maintenance allowances. In one such instance 
Makhan Khan, Jemadar of Karim Khan, came to Kotah with 19 Assamee, 
7 horses, 12 Mukhias, and 7 servants. They obtained all the provisions 
from the shops of.Behari Das and Brindaban Das.? If any Pindari in 
the service of Zalim Singh died in any battle on in any state affair, his 
family was maintained by the state Even Pindari informers were paid 
according to the nature of the service rendered. When Karim Khan's 
mother sought refuge in Kotah, Zalim offered her a maintenance allowance 
of 2,400/- per month.* The old Regent even took upon himself the 
great responsibility of standing security for the good conduct of Karim 
Khan in 1807. On that occasion, he furnished a ransom of 5 lakhs of 
rupees. When Tod visited Kotah, he found that the residing place of 
Karim and his followers, known as Pindaran-ki-Chhawani was taking a 
permanent shape. 

Inspite of all his generosity, Zalim Singh was very cautious in settling 
the Pindari leaders. No two Pindari leaders were settled in contiguous 
jagirs. Each of them was placed in the neighbourhood of a Rajput 
jagirdar. He could watch the activities of the Pindari and send timely 


20 Kotah: Bhander-3, Basta-121 of 1845 V.S. 
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reports. With minor exceptions, this scheme of Zalim Singh was on the 
whole successful. His primary object was to save Kotah from devasta- 
tion by engaging the Pindaris in his service. While the Pindaris got a 
livelihood, Kotah enjoyed comparative peace. Even a section of Zalim’s 
army was manned by the marauders who turned into rea] soldiers.” It 
is really remarkable that the Pindaris whose very name created terror 
all over India, were converted into a peaceful people. No other contem- 
porary ruler could think of pursuing such_a policy. Zalim Singh must be 
given all credit for showing a bold and novel way of solving the Pindari 
problem. But he could settle only a microscopic section of the large 
number of Pindaris who ravaged Central India and Rajputana. If this 
experiment could be made on a large scale, perhaps there would not have 
been any Pindari War. This was not possible as they were always 
exploited by the Indian Princes to achieve their own object. Not only 
the Marathas but even the Rajput Princes utilised the Pindaris against 
one another. When Amir Khan and a large number of Pindaris invaded 
_Bikaner in 1873 V.S. and devastated hundreds of villages in Shekhawati, 
it was alleged that they came at the instance of the Maharaja of Jaipur 
who wanted to punish them.* There is a strange allegation that it was 
the English officers who had instigated the Pindaris to plunder and 
devastate the Rajput States (See Appendix C). But as this allegation, 
contained in a letter of Amir Khan, is not corroborated by any other 
document, it cannot be accepted without a grain of salt. 

One interesting fact comes-out from the perusal of the records of 
different Rajput states, that is, though detestable to the rulers of these 
states, the Pindaris were gaining popularity especially among the business 
community. Private records of Purohit Swarup Narayan of Sikar contain 
numerous instances of clandestine Hundi transactions. Large sums of 
money were paid through the medium of Hundis to Amir Khan and 
his Pindari followers obviously in return for some goods or service (See 
Appendix D). The businessmen had a special interest in the Pindaris. 
The popularity of the Pindaris in Kotah has already been discussed. 
There they received all provisions whenever needed. Even in Bikaner, 


3 Kotah: Bhander-21/1, Basta-86 of 1869 V.S. 


"Letter of Amir Khan to Maharaja Surap Singh of Bikaner, dated Jaistha, 
Sudi-15th of 1873 V.S. | . ) 
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merchants took special care to satisfy the Pindaris. Many bazars had 
sprung up in these states (known as Pindari bazars) where looted goods 
were auctioned and the Rajasthani businessmen bought them at a very 
low price. It is not unlikely that the valuable among them were sold 
again to the Princes at an exhorbitant price. Whatever that may be, the 
gradual settlement of the Pindaris in Rajput states and especially in Kotah, 
had become an eye-sore to the English when they tried to suppress the 
lawless bands in the early part. of the 19th century. Thus, one of the 
conditions in the alliances with the Rajput states was that they must not 
harbour any Pindari in their respective states. After Kotah had accepted 
the British protection, Zalim Singh was forced by Metcalfe to drive out 
the peaceful Pindaris. Their jagirs were resumed and the Pindari units 
were disbanded -after paying them their dues.” 


TARASANKAR BANERJEE. 


? Kotah: Bhandar-3, Basta-11/2 of 1874 V.S. 


Appendix A 


Between 1790-96 the following Pindaris were settled in the Kota state who 
held j jagirs and furnished a prescribed quota of horse for service. 


wee Ley la en -- pow 
` re 


we tee wef ro i " 


TPE wo. 


[eR aE ee ee 


Quota of 


Name of the Pindari 


E .held 


horse 


I. Manu Villg. Bhanrasa (Urmal) Vill. Bandho (Suket) 
Annual.income 4100/- - sn Gs 

2. Ramjani Ladho (Joolpa, Khanpur) Gajanpura (Sarola) 
*. annual income 3000/- sis e. 13 
3. Khairati Paho (Ghatoli) annual income 3000. ` 13 
4. Mughal Ali Dhankya (Chechat) annual income 3000/- 13 

5. Mallo Janjalia Hedi IRE annual income 
2 1600/- . 6 
6. Chhitu *  .. Udaipura (Ghati) nal income 1600]. s 6 

7. Nasir Muhammad Garapkhedo E UMS annual income 
2800/- 2 13 

8. Shah Mahommad Mithod (Mangrol) Dhavoli Kalan (Urmal) 
i , annual income 3100/- 15 

9. Fazal Chauhan ... Rudilo (Atru) Barkhedi (Sangod) annual i 

income 1600/- 7- 

10. Pandan Datilo (Delanpore). Ditya Khedi, (Urmal) 
: annual income 1600/- 7 

il. Hiru Shakarao Rawal  Jawal (Mangrol) Chandrya Hedi 
i (Mangrol) annual income 1800/- 8 

I2. Mayo Khedali Badian Ki (Mangrol) Narbad Khedi 
EN (Barod) annual income 3100/. 14 
13. Dalel Narbad Khedi (Barod) annual income 1000/- 4 
14, Kevalyo Narbad Khedi (Barod) annual income 700/- 3 
15.- Bahadur Bhilwadi (Urmal) annual income 2000/- |... 9 
16. Bhato Lakha Khedi (Golana) annual income 2000/- 9 
17. Bangoli  .. Marpa (Kaithun) annual income 2000/- 9 
18. Rajon Shuro Gandawad (Mangrol) annual income 1600/- . 7 
19. Bhiku Chauhan — ... OChanawata. (Sangod) annual income’ 1600/- . 7 
20. Rajan Mahar .. Arlyo (Sukhet) annual income 2000/- 9 
2i. Nathu Baji Khedi (Urmal) annual income 1500/- 6 
22. Hulja Sarlo Kalan (Chechat) annual income 2000/- 9 
23. Ali as .. Kala Tal (Kakarni) annual income 1000/- 4 


Total—22/11/- paid to the informers. 
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24. Razi Saankhedi (Rumal) annual income 1000/- QU 
25. Sultan Dalo (Suket) annual income 500/- l 
26. Bhailso .. Banni (Panwad) annual income 900/- 4 
27. Nano Chauhan Jhanghani (Urmal) annual income 500/- 2 
28. Manglkhan Bhattgaum (Borod) annual income 700/- 3 
29. Ajmeri Kalyanpura (Baran) annual income 500/- 2 
30. Chhitu Thadlo (Badod) annual income 500/- I 
31. Rajan Repahedo (Khanpur) annual income 600/- 1 
32. Jiwan Sunaro (Galano) annual income 400/- l 
33. Amam Ali Ponsaryo annual income 2500/- ... H 
34. Abdullo Kanwarpura (Baran) annual income 1000/- 9 
35. Dau Goalo (Urmal) annual income uu 4 
36. Bhakhari .. Nimthud (Sarola) — 
37. Nazam ` Napanyo (Rinchhawa) annual income 500/- . 1 
38. Hulio Jagpura (Chechat) annual income 500/- > I 
39. Hiru Panman Khedi annual income 800/- 3 
40. Balu Khan Kunado (Galan) annual income 700/- TK 
4l. Ali Sandya Khedi (Urmal) annual income 1100/- 
including the income of Nalkhedi in Urmal 5 
42. Nasir Mohammad ~ Saloati (Urmal) Kukolhadi (Delanpur) — 
43. Sheikh Hiru Bilkhedo (Sarola) annual income 700/- 3 
Appendix "B" 
Payments made to the Pindari informers:— 
In the gang of Chitu 2 Halkaras  4/- Halkara Kalal Gomda of Karim 
1 pair of Halkara of Chitu ... 1/- Khan ~ = a Ae 
Madhu Khan . /8/- Halkara Sambhu ... 2j- 
Madhu Khan’s Halkara as per Halkara Bhupo, Balu and 
his order ds . [8]- Bhima ; es 3J- 
Halkara who has come with Halkara Onkar i5 . [4/6 
papers .. d8[- Chitu Khan’s Halkara 1 pair 2/- 
Shahabad's Halkara 2 pairs ..  4/- Halkara Sambhu's 2 men  .. 2/2/- 
Halkara Chunga of Madar Chitu’s party, two Halkaras . 1/8/- 
Khan À /4/6 
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Appendix “Cc? 


Letter from Amir Khan to Maharaja Man Singh of Jodhpur, dated 
Falgun, Sudi—10 of 1864 V. S. 

Your Highness will be surprised to learn that it was due to the ins- 
tigation which the Pindaris received from the Officers of the Company 
Bahadur that they betrayed their Maratha masters and plundered the 
territories of Rajput rulers. At times the British even gave financial 
assistance to the Pindaris for getting Princely territories ravaged. Prior 
to their contact with the British, they were neither freebooters nor 
dishonest. 


Appendix “D” 





I, Umar Khan, son of Amir Khan received Rs. 1820/- Sicca Jaipur, 
Jharsahee through Purohit Ram Chander in instalments. Hence this 
acknowledgment. 

Seal—Son of Amir Khan 
3 Savan, Hijri—1231. 
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To 
Purohit Ram Chander 
11 Savan, Hijri 1231 


Rs. 300 Sicca Pokhta have been deposited by Nur Khan, Risaldar, on 
your behalf. A letter was sent to the effect. The sum may be realised 
either in the form of a Hundi or anything else as per your order. 


Permanent Settlement Redivious 


ERMANENT Settlement in nineteenth century India was not just a 
phrase of revenue law but a social philosophy. The Permanent 
Settlement had given birth to a ereed of stability and order—a creed 
based on the sacrosanct institution of Property, sustained by steady income 
from land and rentier investments, and articulated through upper-class 
associations which demanded for the landed and rentier classes that 
position in the socio-political fabric which was due to ‘natural leaders 
"of society’ who had ‘a stable-stake in the land’ and were loyal to the 
‘Raj’. Bengal was the home of this creed but it was also naturalised 
elsewhere. The resonance between this creed and Whig political ideas 
and its discordance with Utilitarian modes of thinking gave land revenue 
policy an ideological dimension in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. By the middle of the century it appeared that Mill’s disciples had 
completely triumphed over the so-called Bengal School. And yet, in the 
‘sixties the idea of Permanent Settlement was revived. In 1862 the Sec- 
retary of State announced: the decision of the Government to sanction a 
Permanent Settlement of Land Revenue throughout India. For the 
next two decades, while the pros and cons of the question of extending 
such a settlement were being weighed, the decision was held in abeyance 
and it was finally reneged in 1883? Our aim is to study the motivations 
-behind the decision to introduce Permanent Settlement and the gradual 
recession from that decision. 
Macaulay in his essay on Warren Hastings makes rather casually an 
interesting point: in the phraseology of the British Indian officials the 
word ‘Political’ was synonymous with ‘Diplomatic’ ; a civil servant ably 


1 Secretary of State to Government of India, Revenue Despatch no. 14, 
9 July 1862. 
B secretary of State to Government of India, Revenue sii saa no. 24, 
28 March 1 : 


We 
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carried on the business of internal administration but was “quite ignorant 
of all political business"? In other words, in the official mind the ad- 
ministration of the empire was not conceived in political terms. The 
district officer or the bureaucrat in Calcutta tended to ignore the social 
and political implications of administrative decisions and actions. Thus 
the Permanent Settlement was more often than not regarded purely as a 
question of convenience in revenue collection. In the higher decision- 
making levels, however, there was a greater degree of awareness about 
the social effects of a tenure and settlement system. To Samuel Laing, 
the Finance Member of the Governor-General’s Council, the Permanent 


Settlement was the basis of a new social order. "We do not exist as a 


government merely to get the largest revenue out of the country, or even 
to keep the mass of the people in a state of uniform dead level, though 
it should be a tolerably happy and contented one, as a peasant tenantry 


under a paternal government. If we give a Permanent Settlement... 


we lay the foundation for a state of society, not perhaps so easily managed, 
but far more varied and richer in elements of civilization and progress." 
On the introduction of a Permanent Settlement "although there may be 


-more hardships, inequalities and collisions, there will be more life, activity 


and progress, than there ever could be where the Government was all-in- 
all... If we have any business at all in the East, it is to try and 


, found something better than the old approved pattern of Oriental 


Despotisms . . ." There will be, Laing admitted, gradations and inequa- 
lities in society, but this was inevitable whether the revenue payer was a 
zamindar or a statutory tenant with under-tenants below him. "Even if 
we succeed in protecting the interests of the existing revenue-paying ryots, 
the establishment of a fixed tenure of land must tend to bring an increas- 
ing mass of the population into the condition of ordinary rent paying 
tenants or hired labourers, as the ryots who are made free holders would 
by degrees sell or sublet."5 That is to say a class of intermediaries would 
grow up. The growth of such a middle class was, in the opinion of Laing 
and Sir Charles Wood, highly desirable and even Sir John Lawrence, 


*'Thomas Babington Macaulay Critical and Historical Essays (London, 1907) 
vol, I, p. 561. 

‘Haris (Revenue) Progs. Sept. 1862, no. 29. Minute by S. Laing, 7 Apr. 1862.. 

* loc. cit. f s 
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who sympathised more readily with the "yeomen" than with the middle 
classes, was in agreement with them. In his Revenue Despatch of 9 July 
1862, recommending a Permanent Settlement for all India, Wood looks 
forward to "the gradual growth a middle class connected with land." 
Lawrence also spoke of the desirability of having such a class which 
would, be “almost certain to be well-affected to the Government." But 
it seems that his-conceptions were somewhat different from those of Laing. 
Lawrence would have a landed middle class "without dispossessing the 
present yeomen and peasant proprietors", though, as Laing almost 
certainly knew, expropriation of the latter class was a part of the process 
of growth of a new middle class. Lawrence might have been a "pater- 
nalist" from his Punjab days, but there is nothing paternalistic about 
Laing or Wood's approach. It has been suggested that the revival of the 
Permanent Settlement proposal after the Mutiny was connected with a 
revival of paternalism during John Lawrence’s administration? But the 
approach of most of the protagonists of Permanent Settlement was essen- 
tially pragmatic and in their social philosophy there is little evidence of a 
reversion to paternalism. 

To understand the Permanent Settlement question as an ideological 
issue it is also necessary to take into account the nationalist approach to 
the question. A Permanent Settlement was integral to the economic 
programme of the late nineteenth century nationalists. Amongst them 
Romesh Dutt was the chief apostle of the creed of Permanent 
Settlement. In 1875 Romesh Dutt was advocating a Permanent Settlement 
between the zamindar and the raiyat similar to the Permanent Settlement 
between the zamindar and the Government? The Regulation I of 1793 
left the raiyats at the mercy of the zamindar: the subsequent tenancy 
legislation had given the raiyats some legal rights, but the recent disturb- 
ances in Nuddea and Pabna showed the intensity and extent of agrarian 
discontent. Romesh Dutt urged the Government to take measures "to 
heal the ill-feeling between the two classes"—the zamindars and raiyats— 


* Opinions rendered by Sir J. Lawrence, 5 July 1862, Parliamentary Papers, 
House of Lords, 1863, vol. 22, cd. 87, p. 187 et. seq. 

'Cf. Eric Stokes’ remarkably perspicacious study of The English Utilitarians 
and India (Oxford, 1959) p. 117. 

°R. C. Dutt The Bedani of Bengal (Calcutta, 1875). 
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and, he argued, the first step in that direction, was a Permanent Settlement 
of the rates of rent paid by the raiyat. Romesh Dutt was warned by his 
fellow civilians that to criticise the policies of the Government might 
injure the author’s prospects of promotion in the civil service ; “promotion 
in the service I do not much care for", Dutt wrote to his brother, but 
"jt is fortunate that the other books I intend to write do not concern 
Indian politics"? The mouthpiece of zamindary interests, the Hindoo 
Patriot, condemned in no uncertain terms the "revolutionary spirit" in 
"young men who lived a few years in England . . . (and) returned to 
India with new-fangled ideas and opinions". Kristodas Pal, the author 
of this diatribe, hoped that "age will sober down the excesses of youth". 
Dutt’s son-in-law and biographer, J. N. Gupta, also ascribed Dutt’s failure 
“to do sufficient justice to the claims of the zamindars” to “youthful 
enthusiasm and immaturity”. It seems that there was pressure on Dutt 
from various quarters and it is evident from his later writings that Dutt 
modified his views a great deal.” Dutt's writings, especially The Peasantry 
of Bengal (1875) and Famines in India (1900), were imbued with a deep 
sympathy for the raiyat and they fostered an awareness about Indian 
agrarian problems among the British administrators such as A. P. Mac- 
Donnell and H. J. Reynolds, Indian nationalists like Dadabhai Naoroji 
and even people remote from the Indian scene such as Prince Kropotkin." 
But the “spirit of radicalism” which the Hindoo Patriot deplored in 1875 
was conspicuously ʻ`absent in Dutt’s later writings. While extolling the 
merits of the Bengal system of revenue settlement as compared to the 
temporary ryotwary systems of Bombay and Madras, Dutt glosses over 
the exploitative element in the zamindary system. This crucial weakness 
of the position Dutt took in 1900 was exploited to the full by Lord Curzon 
who pointed out that Dutt’s school did not pay sufficient attention to the 
need for placing a limit on the demands of the zamindars from the raiyats. 


* R. Dutt to J. C. Dutt n.d., J. N. Gupta Life and Work of Romesh Chander 
Dutt C.LE. (London, 1911) p. 56. 

10 ibid. p. 58, 56. In 1884 when the Bengal Tenancy Act was being framed 
similar pressures led to the rejection of many Vee made by Romesh Dutt 
for the improvement of the status and rights of tenure-holders. Vide Romesh 
Dutt to J. C. Dutt, 16 Oct. 1884; A. P. MacDonnell to R. Dutt, 1 Dec. 1884, 
ibid. pp. 101-3. 

zi . N. Gupta op. cit. pp. 285-7, 289, 291-2. Vide letter from Prince Kropotkin 
ibid. p. 285. 
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If it was the interests of the raiyat that were to be protected that protec- 
tion was not less necessary when his payments were made to a landowner 
in the form of rent, than when they were made in the form of land 
revenue to the British Government. However, Romesh Dutt and his 
friends in the nationalist camp did not advocate the complete replication 
of the Bengal pattern of Permanent Settlement all over India. A zamin- 
dary system of the type developed in Bengal, it was realised, was not an 
inseparable part of a Permanent Settlement. What was demanded was 
a Permanent Settlement of revenue demands on the raiyat. The latter 
was the statutory tenant and while a Permanent Settlement between him 
and the Government would protect his interests, the cultivators having 
subordinate rights in Jand, or none at all, would not benefit from Perma- 
nent Settlement. “The plea that the settlement should be with raiyats,” 
a modern Indian economist remarks, “would be meaningless in a com- 
munity where raiyats were free to create under-raiyats, leading to a situa- 
tion where the exploited would become exploiters”. This aspect of the 
problem was ignored by Dutt. The attitude which Romesh Dutt typifies 
may be explained in terms of the social background of the late nineteenth 
century elite: in part this attitude was the result of the nationalist leaders’ 
prior commitment to what they thought was a greater cause (viz. struggle 
against imperialism) than social justice. - 

What was the theoretical basis of this creed of Permanent Settlement? 
Virtually there was none. There was a vague assumption that the Per- 
manent Settlement, by reducing the state’s share in rent, would foster 
accumulation of agricultural wealth and encourage investment of capital 
for agricultural development. Not only Dutt and his school, but many 
of the British officials, as we shall see below, took this for granted. Such 
an assumption is reminiscent of Turgot and Smith’s theory. of investment 
process that if anyone has investible capital then investment would 
automatically take place leading to expansion of productive capacity. 
But the impediments to saving and investment—e.g. drain on resources 
through the extended or joint family system, the dissaving effects of 
consumption habits handed down from the “feudal” past or newly acquired 
through contact with Europeans, the conspicuous consumption and waste 


3 Bhabatosh Datta The Evolution of Economic Thinking in India (Calcutta, 
1962) p. 12. 
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by a new class of absentee Jandlords lacking a tradition of developing the 
patrimony—all the constraints on agrarian development were very much 
in evidence in Bengal. The critics of Permanent Settlement could point 
this out. They could also adduce principles derived from the Utilitarian 
school of economists. It followed from Mill’s theory of rent that the 
state should appropriate a part of the umearned increment of rent and-a 
Permanent Settlement would put a stop to that. It was argued that 
only a:small part of the economic rent was being taken by the state. as 
revenue and the small but growing mercantile community in India urged 
the government to exact a larger share. j. S. Mill, the Calcutta Trades 
Association memorialised the Secretary of State in 1867, had demonstrated 
that of all types of taxation land revenue was the least harmful; yet the 
Government, through license taxes on traders and manufacturers, was 
taxing capital "in productive channels contributing to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country” while realised property and idle capital went 
virtually untaxed." - The Bengal Chamber of Commerce complained that 
an “inequitable weight [was]:thrown upon national industries” if direct 
_ taxes fall on traders and artisans and not on “the possessors of wealth 

- 3n land and Government securities”. : As early as 1859 we find the native 


merchants of Bombay asking the Government not to "tax the industrial - 


„classes for the benefit of the idle and the wealthy . . . Life incomes and 
. incomes drawn from business and professions should Bs less heavily taxed 
than those arising from property... ."5 A number of memorials of this 
kind reached the Government from Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Madras.” The implication of these expostulations is clear: the landlord 


-and the rentier’s income should be taxed more heavily than the earned 


incomes of merchants, traders and artisans. Mill had suggested differen- 
tiation in the taxation of income on the basis of source of income and the 


- Rev. Progs. Apr. 1867. no. 20.. Petition from the Master, Chains and - 


Members of Calcutta Trades Association to the Secretary of State, 22 Apr. 1867. 
ibid March 1867, no. 35. Petition from Calcutta Trades Assocn. to .Viceroy, 
“15 Mar. 1867. 

™ Rev. Progs. Apr. 1867 no. 7, H.W.L Wond, Secretary to Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce to Secretary, Home Dept. Govt. of India, 22 March 1867. 

16 Petition of 3646 Native Merchants of the town and island of Bombay, 12 Oct. 
1859. Correspondence on Direct Taxation (Calcutta, 1882) vol. I, p. 30. 

1*'Vide Petitions from Calcutta (1859 & oe Bombay (17 Oct. 1859)" Madras 
(22 Sept. 1859), Ahmedabad (31 Oct. 1859). ibid, I, pp. 25-30. 
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deliberations of Hubbard’s Committee (1861) of House of Commons had 
drawn attention to the justice of differentiation between earned and 
unearned incomes.” The differentiation principle was not accepted by 
the Indian Government but the need for some form of property tax was 
felt acutely. The Government failed to devise such a tax and the 
experiments with income tax in the ‘sixties showed that taxing increments 
to agricultural income -after the conclusion of a Permanent Settlement 
was a difficult business.” In this context the Utilitarian arguments against 
Permanent Settlement. could not be dismissed as merely theoretical. 
J. S. Mill does not figure prominently in the revenue controversy of the 
‘sixties and ‘seventies, but he looms large in the background. In his 
private correspondence with Sir H. S. Maine and W. T. Thornton, J. S. 
Mill warned- them against "a reaction [after the Mutiny] towards land- 
lordism of tbe present English type" and expressed his misgivings that a 
permanent redemption: of land revenue would turn out to be “a bad 
bargain to the government"? g : 3 
` To sum up, the idea of the Permanent Settlement meant different 
things to different people. To Samuel Laing it meant the basis of a 
stratified and developing society with an active and progressive middle 
class. To Romesh Dutt it meant the final delimitation of the foreign 
government’s demand on agricultural incomes, which would lead to growth 
of agricultural wealth. To the zamindars it meant self-perpetuation. And 
to Mill and his disciples it meant a bad bargain. 


V Cf F. Shehab Progressive Taxation: a Study in the development of the ` 
progessive principle in the British Income Tax (Oxford, 1953) p. 104, 115 et. seq. 

18 Govt. of India to Secretary of State Fin. no. 144, 29 June 1860. Cran borie 
to J. Lawrence 3 Nov. 1866, Letters from Secretaries of State vol. III, no. 39. 
Private Papers of J. Lawrence, LO.L., M.S.S. Eur. F. 90, (NAI microfilm) hereafter 
referred to as Lawrence Papers.. Mayo to Argyll 8 Mar. 1869, bundle 34, no. 76. 
Privaté Papers of the Earl of Mayo, University Library, Cambridge, Add. 7490 
(Microfilm N.A.L), hereafter cited as Mayo Papers. 

- 497, P. Niyogi Evolution of Indian Income Tax (London, 1929). Ch. I-II. 

207. S. Mill to W. T. Thornton, 28 Jan. 1862 The letters of John Stuart Mill 
(Ed. H. S. R. Elliot, London, 1910), vol. I, p. 258. J. S. Mill to FL S. Maine, 1 Jan. 
1869 ibid. vol. II, p. 169. The influence of Utilitarian economists in 19th Century 
may be likened to that of the Physiocrats in the eighteenth, only it was more 
ubiquitous. Cf. Ranajit Guha A Rule of Property for Bengal (Paris, 1963). 
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What motivated the Government of India to accept the principle of 
Permanent Settlement in 1862? We must concede priority to the famine 
problem which, as Col. Baird Smith pointed out, had a direct bearing 
on the revenue system. Baird Smith was new to his task when he plunged 
into the famine question. He was a distinguished engineer but his ex- 
perience in revenue administration and other things connected with famine 
was limited. This perhaps was an advantage, for he brought a fresh mind 
to the problem when he was asked by Lord Canning to enquire into the 
causes of the famine of 1860 in Northern India. In his three reports 
submitted in May and August he pointed out that the capacity of the 
people to resist scarcity and famine was “in direct proportion—I would 
almost say a geometrical proportion—to the perfection of the settlement 
system under which they are living and growing." He found that as a 
result of the limitation for long terms of the Government demand on 
the land and careful recording of rights, value of agricultural property 
had risen. Indeed the land system had so far improved between the 
years of the famine of 1837-38 and 1860 that the people's staying power 
under famine conditions had improved. Attributing this improvement 
to the longer term of settlement Baird Smith argued that further applica- 
tion of the same principle, i.e. the extension of Permanent Settlement to 
areas then under thirty years’ settlement, would improve people's con- 
dition still further and the risk of the agricultural community collapsing 
in a famine would be reduced. Very little, however, was known about 
the real condition of cultivators. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
_North-Western Provinces questioned Baird Smith’s findings and 
maintained that “man for man the agriculturist of the North-Western 
Provinces is at least on a par in circumstances with him of Bengal”, 
although the proprietary body was not so prosperous there as in Bengal.” 
By and large, however, it was undeniable that a smaller proportion of 


?: Report by Col. Baird-Smith dt. 14 Aug. 1861. P.P.H.C. vol. 40, cd. 29, p. 301. 
Home Progs. 7 Oct. 1861. Public no. 20-26. Lord Canning's Memorandum dt. 
3 Oct. 1861 (K.W.) drawing attention to paras 62-82 of Baird-Smith’s Report recom- 
mending Permanent Settlement of revenue. 

22 Home Rev. Progs. Feb. 1862, no. 2. Sir G. Couper, Secy. to Govt. of North- 
Western Provinces, to W. Grey, Secy. Government of India, 27 Jan. 1862. 
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total agricultural income was iaken by che Government (and a larger 
proportion left to land owners) under Permanent Settlement than under 
a periodical settlement system. At the same time to equate a Permanent 
Settlement with enrichment of the peasantry would be absurd. This was 
pointed out by Ross D. Mangles, member of the India Council, in a minute 
of dissent on Wood’s 1862 despatch on Permanent Settlement.* He 
asserted that the Permanent Settlement would benefit only those paying 
revenue direct to the state, but not the mass of agricultural population 
who had subordinate rights in land. Thus a Permanent Settlement might 
well mean “the abandonment of the rights and interests of the state for 
the behoof of a favoured class”. However, this evil could be avoided if, 
as Baird Smith had recommended, recording of rights accompanied per- 
manent fixation of revenue demand. It appears that Sir C. Wood was 
deeply impressed with Baird Smith’s report and in his Revenue Despatch 
of July, 1862 he used excerpts from the Report to buttress the case for 
Permanent Settlement. 

Another weighty argument in favour of Permanent Settlement was 
the political one. The Permanent Settlement, it was argued, would win 
over the land-owning class. The Secretary of State, Lord Stanley, wrote 
in his Revenue Despatch of 31 December 1858 that after a Permanent 
Settlement the zamindar would identify himself with the Government , 
and "his loyalty [would be] a matter of prudence and self-interest”.* Sir 
C. Wood was also aware of the political advantage of a settlement with 
the proprietors of the soil for good: “absolute creation of property in the 
soil” would, he hoped, increase loyalty to Government.* This was also 
the opinion of that staunch champion of Permanent Settlement, Sir John 
Lawrence.” “It is on the contentment of the agriculturists", he wrote, 
“who form the real physical power in the country that the security of 


33 Minute of dissent by R. D. Mangles 3 July 1862 PP.HL.L. 1863 vol 22 
col. 87, pp. 181-186. 

34 Secretary of State to Government of India. Rev. Despatch no. 14, 9 July 1862. 

38 Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 2, 31 Dec. 1858. 

26 Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 14, 9 July 1862. 

31 Opinion recorded by Sir J. Lawrence, 5 July 1862. P.P.FLL. 1863, vol. 22, 
cd. 87, pp. 187-92. Canning also recommended the Permanent Settlement to Wood 
on the ground that it would bind the landlords to the Britisb Government: "It 
would be worth an army of European troops". Canning to Wood 8 Oct. 1861, 
Wood Papers, v. S. Gopal British Policy in India 1858-1905 (Cambridge, 1965) p. 11. 
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British rule, to a large extent, depends. If they are prosperous, the mili- 
tary force may be sinall, but not otherwise”. Such-an argument, from 


^. an authority like Lawrence, and immediately after the Mutiny at that, 


..Was bound to be considered weighty. It is probable, however, that the 
political advantage of the Permanent Settlement was very much exagge- 
rated. As an officer with practical administrative experience pointed out, _ 
the Indian cultivators’ reaction to the offer of redemption or Permanent 
Settlement might be different from that expected. “At the time of mak: 
ing the Permanent Settlement, a rate of assessment would be fixed quite 
as high as the land could then bear, and higher than the last two genera- 
_ tions have been in the habit of paying ;” the increased assessment would 
be a heavy burden on the peasants, who would hardly appreciate the 
long-term benefits, for he “cannot look so far forward as to realise to 
himself the probability: of a general rise in the value of land”.* The 
immunity of Bengal from the Mutiny of 1857 had created, as W. Muir 
of the Board of Revenue of the North-West Provinces pointed out, a 
misleading i impression, and had led people to exaggerate the political 
benefits of permanent settlement. -Actually the factors which induced 
people to revolt (Muir refrains from mentioning what-they were) “were 
brought to bear in their full strength in hardly any part of Bengal ; but 
.where they were brought to bear, as in the case of Shahabad, the Perma- 
- nent Settlement was as powerless to hold them in check as the temporary 
settlement”. One instance of the fallacious identification- of Permanent 
Settlement with political security is the statement of Samuel Laing that 
the Permanent Settlement “kept the largest section ‘of the Empire [mean- 
ing Bengal or the Lower Provinces] attached to us throughout the Mutiny 
.."9 At any rate, rightly or wrongly, it was believed. that the con- 
cession of Permanent Settlement of land revenue would increase people’ 8 
loyalty to government and create a class that would identify its own 
interests with those of an alien Government. 3 
Another point in favour of the Permanent Settlement was the pros, dh : 
pect of reducing administrative work and expenditure at the lower level’ 


3$ Report by S. Mansfield, Commissioner of Scinde, no. 188. 3 July 1863. H. C. ^ 
_ 1863, vol. 43, EE 164, pp. 617-19. 

3° Home Rev. Progs. Sept. 1862, no. 37 Minute by W. Muir, 5 Dec. 1861. 

.3* Home Rev. Progs. Sept. 1862, no. 29 Minute by S. Laing, 7 Apr. 1862. 
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` of administration. It was universally admitted that the periodical settle- 
ment was an onerous task for the European officers who were supposed 
to supervise the work and it was an opportunity for the lower 
officials to fleece-the revenue payers. It caused immense annoyance to 
the assessees and the cost of each settlement operation was considerable?! 
. These administrative considerations actually appeared to the practical 
administrators much more important than the arguments based on the - 
alleged political benefits of Permanent Settlement or the supposed con- 
nection between Permanent Settlement and the ability of the peasants 
‘to resist famine. i sf Í 

The expansion of the market for Indian raw materials during the 
Crimean War and the American Civil War, the Indian Cotton Boom in 
1861-64 during the Lancashire cotton, famine, the expansion of some 
extractive and plantation industries, ‘the stimulus to trade and commerce 
due to the development of the railways and inland navigation system, the 
increased. volume of British capital investment in India etc. marked the 
beginning of a new phase in India’s economic life in-the ‘sixties. India 
was no longer an orchard of “pagoda trees for -England’s younger sons 
to shake.”*. India was to be ‘developed’ as a field of investment and 
trade. . Everything ranging from an unpractical’plan such as that of 
making the waste lands of India productive by the labour of immigrants 
from Britain? to the development of newly discovered petroleum resour- 
ces*—almost anything offering scope for investment excited public inte- 
rest in England and, sometimes, received the government's support. The 
eagerness to explore the possibilities of investment and trade in India was 
partly due to the contraction"of. Britain's market in Europe as a result of 
protective tariffs, and partly due to the.establishment of fuller control 


*! Home Rev. Progs. Sept. 1862, no. 22, Secy. Govt. of Fort St. George to Govt. 
‘of India, 8 Feb. 1862, ibid no. 37 Minute by W. Muir, Board of Revenue NWP. 
3 Dec.- 1861. i oe = 

33 T. J. Hovell-Thurlow The Company and the Crown (London, MDCCCLXVT) 
p. 239. - m : ; 

33 Edward West Emigration to British. India: profitable investment for Joint 
Stock Companies and for ee who possess capital .. . (London, 1857). On 
the influence of E. G. Wakefield’s programme of development through colonisation 
‘vide -Brinley Thomas Migration and. Economic Development (Cambridge 1954) 
pp. I-l4.° c - ; t. i 

3t One of the earliest references to plans of using petroleum resources is in 
Mayo's letter. to Argyll, 8 Aug. 1869. Mayo. Papers, bundle 36, no. 192. 


. (Manchester, 1871) pp: 119, 125, 131. 
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over India after 1857 and the possibility of influencing the government 
through parliamentary pressure groups and mercantile bodies. The 
temporary settlement and periodical increase of revenue demand was one 
of the disincentives to the investment of British capital in India. The 
‘Home’ authorities were anxious to remove all impediments of this sort 
in India. The Permanent Settlement, the grant of free hold tenure and 
the redemption of land revenue, it was believed, would encourage the flow 
of British capital and enterprise into India. ; 
In order to attract British capital to India the Court of Directo 
urged the Government af India in 1857 experimentally to sanction. “the 
alienation in perpetuity to any person of substance and respectability, of 
land belonging to the Government, upon condition of the application of 
a certain amount of capital to the cultivation. of the most valuable 
products of the soil.” Many applications were received by the Court and 
- the Secretary of State for grants of unoccupied land “for the purpose of 
carrying on the cultivation of cotton and of other exportable products 
for the supply of manufacturers” in England.* Manchester’s dependence 
for raw material supply on the United States was causing concern to the 
millowners and their Cotton Supply Association put pressure on the 
British Government to help develop alternative sources of supply within 
the Empire. The Association sent a deputation to Secretary of State Lord 
Stanley in February 1859, another to Samuel Laing in October 1861 and 
two memorials to Sir Charles Wood in July 1859 and April 1860.” 
Through its publicity organ, the Cotton Supply Reporter, the Association, 
with the support of the sealed ‘cotton M.P.s’, carried on strident propa- 
ganda: although that journal carried a banner at the top ‘Cotton Knows 
No Politics’ there was plenty of politicking. With the outbreak of the 
American Civil War the supply from the southern states was cut off and 
the Cotton Supply Association stepped up its efforts. Not content with 
deputations and memorials to the India Office, the ‘Association started 
communicating direct with India. The members of the Association drew 


© 35 Court of Directors to Govt. of India, no. 6, 6 May 1857. © - 
.' 38 Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 2, 31 Dec. 1858. 
37 Annual Reports of Cotton Supply Association no. 2, 1859 and no. 5, Septem- 
ber 1862. ‘Isaac Watts The Origin a ad Progress of the Cotton Supply Association, 
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attention to the “grievous wrong done to their fellow Indian subjects by 
perpetuating the present antiquated, vexatious, complex and oppressive 
system of land tenure.” In order to encourage the production of raw 
cotton the Indian Government should allow redemption of land revenue 
and free hold tenure. The land regulations should be altered, the C.S.A. 
demanded, to give “free scope for investment of European capital.” 
British mercantile associations in India joined hands with the Manchester 
group. The Indigo Planters’ Association, tea planters, coffee planters and 
the joint body of Landholders and Commercial Association memorialised 
the Indian Government on this issue. “The capital, enterprise and energy 
that would be brought to bear upon the productive resources of India . 
from the mother country”, wrote the Landholders and Commercial 
Association, “are effectually kept back, because of the land tenure being 
insecure and subject to resumption.” . 

These exertions bore some fruit in 1861. Early that year the Indian 
. Government declared that in view of “the possibility of a greatly and 
suddenly increased demand for Indian cotton in England” measures would 
be taken to alter land regulations ; in October 1861 regulations were framed 
to allow redemption of land revenue and grant of lands in fee simple.*! 
In arriving at this decision the Government was influenced not only by 
the pressure of the Manchester cotton interests and the home authorities, 
but also by its own officers, P. Saunders the Commissioner 
appointed to report on cultivation of cotton, and Rivers Thompson of the 
Bengal Board of Revenue. The latter was of opinion that European 
capital would not risk itself in India unless tenures in fee simple, such as 
were available in other countries under the Crown, were offered in India.** 
P. Saunders recommended not only redemption of land revenue but a 


35 Home Rev. Progs. 6 July 1861, no. 7. Secretary, Cotton Supply Association 
to Secy. Govt. of India. 15 May 1861. 

3» Home Rev. Progs. 9 Dec. 1861, no. 2. Same to same. 3 Sept. 1861. 

40° Memorials from Directors of Soorsipore Tea Co., Cachar, 6 Feb. 1861; 
Indigo Planters’ Assocn. 20 Nov. 1860; Coffee Planters of Coorg, 25 June 1862. 
P.P.H.L. 1863, vol. 22, cd. 87, p. 160-61. ibid. p. 162. Memorial from Landholders 
and Commercial Assocn. 31 May 1861. Me 

“1 Home Rev. Progs. 28 Feb. 1861, no. 26. Resolution by Govt. of India. ibid 
Aug. 1862, nos. 12-15. : . . 

«s Home Rev. Progs. 26 July 1861, no. 2. R. Thompson, Board of Revenue 
to Secretary, Govt. of Bengal, 31 May 1861. 
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Permanent Settlement. “Nothing can be more ag: to-a people . 
"than to know that taxation is perpetually treading . . . on the heels of 
‘Improvement, that all their labours and improvements lead only to a 
further tightening of the elastic bands with which they are bound." 

The Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western Provinces was of 
opinion that Saunders exaggerated the development inhibiting effect’ of 
temporary settlements, but agreed that the government must do all in its 
power to encourage the settlement of Europeans, even in the interior of 
the country (outside the metropolitan centres), whether they came “in 
the character of landholders, of planters or of merchants.” The people 
in general would “benefit, more or less, by the large circulation of r money 
which will always follow upon the employment of European capital in 
their neighbourhood."^ In the famous Revenue Despatch of July 1862 
recommending Permanent Settlement Sir C. Wood declared (para 24) 
that it was the intention of the government to encourage settlement of 
Europeans in India.5 In England in those days Wakefield’s writings had 
- stimulated a good deal of interest in migration and large-scale settlement 
-abroad." For various reasons, quite obvious ones—the climate, the non- 
availability of usable unoccupied land, the pressure of population etc.— . 
India was not ‘ideally suited to European settlement. Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, was-clearly right when he wrote in a minute on the 
‘contemplated regulations regarding grant of waste land in fee simple: 
- "The settlement of Europeans in this country in süch numbers as to be 
- worthy: of being termed the colonisation of India has always appeared to _ 
me a chimera.”” The regulations for grant of waste lands in fee simple 
and for the redemption of land revenue were demanded by the mercantile 
interests and conceded by the government in the expectation of large-scale 
investment of European capital in land, importation of foreign expertise 
‘anid methods, and settlement in India of European entrepreneurs. The 


* Home Rev. Prog. 1 Oct. 1861, no. 1. Report by P. Saunders, 1 Sept. 1861. 
13 Home Rev. Progs. Feb. 1862, no. 2, Secy. Govt. of N.W.P. to o Secy. Govt. of 
India, 27 Jan. 1862. 
*4 ibid. 
' 48 Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 14.9 July 1 1862. 
** Edward West, Emigration to British India (London 1857). 
47 Minute by the Governor of Bombay, 23 Feb. 1860. P.P.FLL. 1863, vol. 22, 
cd. 87, p. 32. ; 
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actual. working of the regulations did not, fulfill these expectations. Few 
Europeans—except for: those in-the.plantation industries—took advantage 
of the waste land regulations, and Indian landowners who cared to redeem 
the land revenue were fewer still. ELS 


That a temporary settlement subject to revision discouraged capital 
investment in land—whether the capital was European or native owned— 
Was generally admitted and it was the strongest argument for Permanent 
Settlement. It was generally noticed, wherever there were annual or other 
periodical assessments, that improvement of and investment in land was 
inhibited by the almost certain prospect of increased assessment at the 
next settlement. People:were naturally reluctant to invest in land in 
areas of periodical settlement whére taxation would catch up with im- 
provement of land values.^ It was self-evident that fixing of revenue 
demand .would- be, in the words of Cecil Beadon, "the most powerful 
‘inducement that human nature knows to increase the value of his pro- 
perty 9 ` It could be, of course, argued that a-good deal of development 
had taken place even under periodical settlements. This had happened 
in the North-Western Provinces, for instance, as.the Lieutenant Governor 
of those provinces pointed: out: "these provinces are a garden compared 
to what they were in 1809”. -It was true that in North-Western Pro- 
vinces under Rule 37 of Settlement Rules (1854) some allowance was made 
for expenditure of capital to ensure moderation in jumma. Nevertheless, 
capital was reluctantly invested in areas of short period settlements." It 
was noticed that towards the close of a settlement period, as the time for 
a new assessment drew near, agricultural improvement received a check. 
For it was the object of every land owner to be as lightly assessed as 
possible and agricultural. improvements would increase the value and 
extent of cultivated area with. reference to which assessment would be 
fixed in the coming settlement.? This was also admitted by the Madras 


** Home. Rev. Progs. 1 Oct. 1861, no. 1. Report by P. Saunders, Commissioner 
to Report on cultivation of cotton, 1 Sept. 1861. . . 
** Home Rev. Progs. Sept. 1862, no. 28. "Minute by C. Beadon, 13 Mar. 1862. 
- 50 Home Rev. Progs. Feb. 1862, no: 2. -Sit G. Couper, Secy. to N.W.P. Govt. 
to W. Grey, Secy. Govt. of India, 27 Jan. 1862. 
51 Home Rev. Progs. Sept. 1862, no. 37: Minute by W. Muir, 5 Dec. 1861. 
54 ibid, i EN 
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revenue authorities? In Bengal on the other hand the Permanent 
Settlement was believed to have “created a mass of wealth".4 Such, at 
any rate, was the belief of the Finance Member Samuel Laing, although 
it was uncertain whether or how far accumulation of wealth had led to 
land improvement. However, the idea gained currency that permanent 
settlement of land revenue aided capital accumulation and investment and 
this was used as an argument for permanent settlement. It was so used 
by Sir C. Wood in his July Despatch of 1862 recommending a permanent 
settlement for all India." 


III 


Up to the middle of the ‘sixties the champions of. Permanent Settle- 
ment had the upper hand: even then there were not a few who were 
skeptical. From the middle of the ‘sixties although the ‘principle’ of 
Permanent Settlement had been officially accepted, the authorities started 
having second thoughts. "I do not recede from the principle of a per- 
manent settlement", wrote Wood to Lawrence in a private letter in 1864. 
But "do not precipitate a permanent settlement when there is a very 
reasonable prospect of an increase of assessment...” And again, in 
1865, Wood was of opinion that "an increase in the land revenue if 
possible is unobjectianable”.” Cranborne, Wood’s successor, asked 
Lawrence “to move warily in the matter of permanent settlement. . . in 
view of the fact that money is falling in value—and that in India every 
element of wealth is in a state of rapid growth—I find it very hard to 
look without alarm at the effects of a permanent settlement".? Lawrence 
was enthusiastically in favour of Permanent Settlement.? But his suc- 


53 Home Rev. Progs. Sept. 1862, no. 24. Minute by E. Maltby, 24 Dec. 1861 
and no. 22. Secretary, Fort St. George, to W. Grey, Secy. Govt. of India, 8 Feb. 
1862. 

5* Home Rev. Progs. Sept. 1862, no. 29. Minute by S. Laing, 7 Apr. 1862. 

55 Secretary of State to Government of India, Revenue Despatch no. 14, 9 July, 
1862. 

s C. Wood to J. Lawrence 15 Oct. 1864, Lawrence Papers, Letters from Secre- 
tary of State, vol. Í no. 55. 

*' C. Wood to J. Lawrence 12 Aug. 1865, ibid. vol. IT. no. 43. 

55 Cranborne to Lawrence 3 Nov. 1866, Lawrence Papers, Letters to Secretary 
of State, vol. III, no. 39. 

5° Lawrence to C. Wood 4 Feb. 1865, Lawrence Papers, Letters to Secretary 
of State, vol. IV no. 45. 
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cessor Mayo belonged to the opposite camp. He advised Argyll not to 
decide on Permanent Settlement in the North-western Provinces in a 
hurry, for “almost every man who was in favour of a permanent settlement 
when Sir C. Wood wrote in 1862 has changed his mind".9 “It is a 
question of little importahce now. It may be a question of life and death 
to our rule 25 or 30 years hence"! The resistance of the Bengal zamin- 
dars to local cesses, Road Tax, Education Cess and the like, strengthened 
Mayo’s conviction that a permanent settlement would close the door to 
additional taxation for “improvement”. “The zamindars will of 
course object to anything that touches their pockets and no matter 
what is proposed they will use [raise?] the cuckoo cry of ‘breach of con- 
tract’... They don’t care a farthing how much the poor man is made 
to pay for his.salt or his tobacco but they Scream if their large incomes 
are touched to the amount one half per cent"? Argyll conceded that 
"a Permanent Settlement is a great stimulus to private enterprise and to 
the investment of capital with confidence on the part of the agricultural 
classes that they will enjoy the fruits of their skill and enterprise". But 
settlement of revenue must not preclude taxation. “I hope you will take 
care", he wrote to Mayo, "that in granting these settlements a clear 
understanding (or rather intimation) is maintained that the Imperial tax 
or land revenue is not in any way to preclude further taxation for local 
purposes. You know the great objections entertained by many people 
of high authority to any permanent alienation by the state of its right 
to adjust the tax or rent in exacts, according to the increasing value of, 
land. My own opinion is that Permanent Settlements are good—but only 
on the condition that the increased wealth which is thus left in the hands 
of individuale shall be made accessible to taxation in other forms—and 
the great strength of the argument against such settlements has always 
turned on the assumed impossibility, or the great difficulty of devising 
any new sources of Revenue in India" ` 

Thus, through their private correspondence, the authorities were 
revising the original decision, although the lack of confidence in the 


*? Mayo to Argyll 2 June 1871, Mayo Papers, bundle 43, no. 125. 
$1 Joc. cit. 
‘Mayo to B. Frere 3 June 1870, Bundle 39, Mayo Papers, no.. 156. 


83 Argyll to Mayo 28 Apr. 1871, Mayo Papers, bundle 49, no. 9. Italics in 
original. Bs uu 
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decision of 1862 to introduce Permanent Settlement was seldom officially . 
expressed. Instead, the desire to recede from the policy decision of 1862 
found public expression in a series of notifications and regulations laying 
down various preconditions for permanent settlement. Actually Sir C. 
Wood had already laid down certain conditions, of which the most im- 
portant was that Permanent Settlement would be granted only in those 
areas where in an estate three-fourths of cultivable land was already under 
cultivation. This condition had been suggested by Cecil Beadon to 
avoid the mistake in the 1793 Settlement of Bengal of relinquishing pros- 
pective increase in revenue on all lands This condition meant that 
, many parts of the Punjab, the Central Provinces and some parts of Bom- 
bay ‘and the North-Western Provinces were not yet fit for permanent 
settlement. In 1865 the Secretary of State formulated this condition as 
follows: Permanent Settlement would effect “an immediate settlement 
in perpetuity, after revision, for all estates in which the actual cultivation 
amounts to 80 per cent of the cultivable or malgoozaree area" The 
other areas were to await future development of their resources and were 
to be temporarily settled. i 

Another condition was laid down in 1866. The lands which bene- 
fited from government irrigation canals, or were likely to benefit in future, 
ought to be, it was laid down, subject to enhanced taxation. The Secre- 
tary of State ruled that “no Permanent Settlement should be concluded 
for any estate the assets of which would, when canal irrigation shall have 
been carried to the full extent at present contemplated, exceed, . . . the 
existing assets in a proportion exceeding 20 per cent”. Such estates, like 
estates not fully cultivated or developed, would be settled temporarily.” 
This was a very vaguely formulated condition and it was likely to exclude 
many estates which might be brought under irrigation in the remote 
future At the request of the Government of India Northcote redefined 
the rule as follows: “No Permanent Settlement shall be concluded for 
any estate to which canal irrigation is, in the opinion of the Governor- 


** Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 14, 9 July 1862. 
*5 Home Rev. Progs. E 1862, no. 28, Minute by C. Beadon, 13 Mar. 1862. 

** Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 11, 24 Mar, 1865. 
*7 Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 17, 17 Mar. 1866. 
*5 Government of India to Secretary of State, Rev. Despatch no. 29, 20 Nov. 1866. 
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General in Council, likely to be extended within the next twenty years, 
and the existing assets of which would be increased to the extent of 20 
‘per cent". 

Even these conditions, the Government of India contended, were 
insufficient to safeguard the interests of the Government. Virtually ix 
was said that so long as an estate continued to develop and improve in 
value no permanent settlement would be concluded. The Government 
of India in a Revenue Despatch of 26 May 1871” expressed the opinion 
that the decision to introduce permanent settlement in the North Western 
Provinces must be held in abeyance ; this practically shelved the whole 
question and it only needed the finishing stroke of Revenue Despatch 
no. 24 of 1883 to dispose of the permanent settlement plan.” As a matter 
of fact the 1883 decision was anticipated in a Despatch from Secretary af 
State in 1871. This despatch communicated the opinion of the Select 
Committee of House of Commons on Indian Finance: “they think it 
right that the attention of the Secretary of State for India in Council 
should be called . . . in order that he may reconsider the subject, and in 
the meantime determine whether steps should be taken to suspend any 
further proceedings to carry out the despatch of his predecessor”.” 

It appears that Sir C. Wood had under-estimated two problems in 
the way of introducing Permanent Settlement. He under-estimated the 
rise in land values and the possibility of depreciation of silver. “The 
apprehension of a possible fall in the relative value of money . . . does 
not seem to Her Majesty's Government to be of sufficient moment . . .”” 
And again, "when once the rent has been properly fixed, any increase 
consequent on the natural progress of society will in all probability take 
place but slowly, and reach no great amount until after a considerable 
interval . . ."* In both respects Wood was wrong, and as this became 
more and more evident the enthusiasm for Permanent Settlement dec- 
lined. The land values increased rapidly and the government decided not 





© Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 15, 23 Mar. 1867. 
- 10 Government of India to Secretary of State, Rev. Desp. no. 7, 26 May 1871. 
1 Secretary of State to Govt. of India, Rev. Desp. no. 24, 28 Mar. 1883. 
13 Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch. no. 26, 27 July 
1871. 
13 Secretary of State to Government of India, Rev. Despatch no. 14, 9 July 1862. 
T4 Toc. cit. i . 
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to grant permanent settlement so long as an estate was not fully cultivated 
and developed. This meant that thos2 parts which were not developed 
would be denied permanent settlement, yet it was precisely for the invest- 
ment in and development of land that the Permanent Settlement was 
intended. This was an ironical situat.on. 

Another problem which could not be foreseen in the early ‘sixties 
was that of framing a taxation system to get back what the government 
would relinquish in revenue on the conzlusion of a permanent settlement. 
The failure of Income Taxes and the failure of indirect taxes to bring 
in as much as was expected, brought home to the government the impor- 
tance of land revenue as a major and rising source of income. The 
advantages of Permanent Settlement were recognized at a time when it 
was believed that a system could easily be devised to tax the agricultural 
wealth which such a settlement would create. “That system of taxation”, 
wrote Cranborne, “appears still to be a philosopher’s stone to Indian 
financiers, and therefore it is natural that many who were formerly 
enthusiastic for the permanent settler:ent should now be beginning to 
feel reluctant to part with the possible increase in the land revenue”.” 
Baffled in the quest for the philosopher’s stone the Government decided 
finally to abandon the idea of Permanznt Settlement for all India. 

(To be continued) 
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The Haft Anjuman of Uday Raj Alias Tale’ gar, 
Munshi of Mirza Rajah Jat Singh. 


(Continued from previous issue) 


Inefficiency and corruption in Mughal secret service : 


HE fact about the couriers (harkaras) is, as remarked by the Emperor, 
that even the tenth part of their news is not in consonance with 
reality ; and this is quite evident to Your Majesty. [Benares Ms. 89b/ 
Sarkar Ms. 73] Although there is none at Bijapur who can detect the false- 
hood in their statements, yet the nature of their news and other signs of 
these ignoble and worthless people give clear proof that they are liars, 
selfish, greedy of gain and pro-Deccanis. For some time when the enemy 
forces were at a distance of 10 or 12 kos from the imperial army it was 
repeatedly ascertained that the Bijapuris have bribed them into betraying 
to them all information about imperial army, big or small. Whatever 
they say is against the truth.” The presence of these people in the 
victorious camp is tantamount to giving the spies of the enemy access 
to us. 
Jai Singh explains the failure in the Bijapur campaign : 

I hereby submit that on the 16th Shaban (llth Feb. 1666) I was 
favoured with the receipt of the letter written in the Emperor’s own hand. 
The way Your Majesty has directed your devoted servants to establish 
thanas from Parenda to Bijapur, to send an army for the punishment of 


! An efficient and reliable espionage system is one of the essential pre- 
requisites of success not only in civil administration but also in military campaigns. 
Jai Singh was evidently ill served by his spies, Cf. Sarkar, Aurangzib, TV. 149. 

For Mughal secret service, see Sarkar, Mughal Administration. 

155 The gist of this involved sentence of the text is as given below: 

(In the Mughal camp itself, they acted as the enemy's spies’. Aurangzib, IV. 
149). 

11 
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the accursed opponents and to provide supplies (provisions) to the army 
` reveals not only the excess of gue but also wisdom and Ediewieuge of 
affairs of the Emperor. > - 
Although to confess one’s "Bt i is also to travel along tlie way of 
` devotion and to gain felicity,, yel consider it necessary to lay before Your 
Majesty the reality of the -situation. I have already sent à detailed: 
arzdasht re; the abandonment of the siege of Bijapur fort. [Benares Ms. 
90a/Sarkar Ms. 74] Had it not been the case I would have appointed a 
force to punish those who had invaded the imperial dominions and 
established police posts on the day of the coming of the enemy, in “spite 
of the obstructions placed by those short-sighted enemies. If I had erected 
forts everywhere and left the thanahdars there, it would have takén a 
long time, anda smaller number of people outside the shelter of the thana 
would have perished. The Emperor might have come to know of the 
f harm done to. the enemies and the punishment. meted out to them from 
place to place by the grace of God and through the good fortune of the 
Emperor. I hope that with the aid of God and fortune of the ac as 
this expedition would be brought to a successful end. : 
Your Majesty knows how small Shivaji’s territory is s and yet how very: 
long our troops had to fight against him (before achieving success). Surely, 
a war against such a kingdom requires very great effort and organisation _ 
(ot resources). Enomup that the conquest.of Bijapur is the preface 


: 159 Jt is Tu known that “As early as the beginning of January, 1666, when 

Jai Singh retreated for the first time Aurangzib had censured him for his failure 
and asked him to show what he had gained with the vast army and treasure given 
to him”. When Jai Singh’s sécond campai produced no bettet result, he felt 
that he had fallen under his master’s d. and that if this failure were not - 
relieved, his life-long devotion to the Mughal throne’ would be forgotten and he 
would be-dismissed with every mark of ignominy. The unhappy general tried 
` hard to retain the command of the Deccan army, so as to get another chance of 
retrieving his fame He was troubled by Court news of the .Emperor’s angry 
. remarks on him and of a talk about sending Prince Muazzam to the South to Ő 

supersede him in the viceroyalty. He then besought his son and friends at Court : 
to, exert themselves to save nim: he offered the prime minister a bribe of Rs. 30,000 . 
for inducing the Emperor to let him continue as subahdar. But it was all in vain", - 
Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV 146-147 (based on B.S,, 415; irs 89b-93a, 195a-196b). 

But here. we come to know of two new facts: ) Aurangzib’s intention of 

coming personally to retrieve imperial genes hace suggested establish- 
ment of thanas from Parenda to o i to safeguard em and controlling 


the region. 
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(mugaddama) to the conquest of all Deccan and Karnatak Qutbul mulk 
and other Zamindars of the south have thrown the veil off the face of 
devotion and obedience and they have united their interests (with 'Adil 
Khan) and are acting in unison. ` If this is the situation it is a matter 
of anxiety- and requires earnest planning. I pray that I, who in my 
devotion and in performing the imperial service require no injunctions, 
may not be required to hurry up. ` 
As regards what the Emperor has written about the nice sense of 
honour which makes Your Majesty think of proceeding to this region, 
why should your sacred Majesty take such trouble when your slaves are 
- always ready to put their utmost exertions? [Benares Ms. 90b ; Sarkar 
Ms. 75]. The accomplishment of this task would not be beyond the 
capacity of your servants. It had been represented before this that I was 
undertaking a trouble beyond strength but I have not ventured to say 
this bor would I ever do so. The minimum that is necessary for the 
accomplishment. of the imperial tasks I do and shall ask for the same. 
I hope that even without the attainment of sanction! the most important 
thing about this expedition is to bring about disorder and disunion in © 
the camp of the enemy. The chief nobles of that side had themselves 
represented that till they are reduced to the last extremeties they would 
not lose heart. :It is necessary to detach three races from the enemy. 
First, there are the Afghans who form more than half the army of 
Bijapur and for whom the path was rendered easy by good treatment and 
some of those who came were recommended for mansab, as will be 
evident from the news-sheets. "The second group consists of the Abys- 
sinians (Qaumi habshi) consisting.of about 2000 brave troopers. Thirdly, 


180 “Aurangzib. refused to forgive Jai Singh the one failure of his life. But 
the Rajah had never a fair chance in this war. His army was hopelessly inadequate 
for the conquest of so large and rich a kingdom; his war material and food 
supply were sufficient for a month or two only, and he had no siege guns. At 
the same time the power of the Bijapur state was unimpaired in contrast with 
its exhausted condition when Aurangzib himself captured its capital 19 years 
later. Its king was still able and energetic; its nobility laid aside their factions 

uarrels for ie time being.... Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 148-9. The Maüsir-i- 
Alamgir (59) states: “As the Raja did not design to conquer the fort of Bijapur 
and had not brought with him siege-materials, he halted for some days, and then 
marched away”. g. Tr. 39). - f - 

11 “At first Aurangzib had objected to such lavish expenditure on mere 
speculation; ..... " Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 145. 
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the Mahdavi sect, foremost in raising tumult and numbering more than 
3000 horse. The path of pacification was opened to them also and pro- 
mises of royal favours were held out. These people have been practically 
dismissed there and are being oppressed. 

After these (three races) have joined the imperialists, the Bijapuri 
generals (Sardáran) will be broken-winged and unable to carry out any 
exploit. Their hand of courage would be held back by the payment by 
way of tankhwah, of something in cash and grant of many jagirs (tuyul) 
from our old territory far the maintenance and sustenance of their children. 
Now from the egress ard ingress of the victorious army the ialugas of 
Naldrug, Sholapur and Gulbarga, near the fort of Bijapur and the entire 
country was devastated. Shiva plundered [Benares Ms. 91a/Sarkar Ms. 76] 
Hukri and Raibagh and the places on that side. In these circumstances, 
when there is no possibiity of the lands being populated for three years 
at least, how can people agree to come to that side in the hope of getting 
the jagirs?'* Although I, the slave of the court, know full well that the 
expenses of this expedition would not be (utterly useless) like those of 
Balkh and Kandahar, which did not yield adequate return, and that after 
the conquest of such an extensive kingdom (ie. Bijapur) God willing, 
we can get ample compensation, yet it is necessary to submit to the Court. 
It is hoped that, in view of the exigencies of the situation, it (the expendi- 
ture) should be approved. ; 

The Emperor has issued an order to Shafi Khan™ to the effect that 
he must give effect to the recommendations for grant of jagirs to whom- 
soever of these people (.e. Bijapuris) suggested by me, and must not put 
forward any excuse and make it a cause of delay ; for even a little apathy 
shown might stop them from coming over to us. After the completion 
of this conquest the authority (responsibility) for performing all these works 
will vest in the hands of those who have got to deal with these affairs. 
As I have no other motive than to render service to the Emperor, I have 
ventured to make these submissions. I hope to be pardoned and be 
favoured (by the Emperor). 


162 “Haji Shafi Khan, the diwan of the Deccan, used to object and delay in 
granting jagirs to the Bijapuri deserters ; but Jai Singh complained to the Emperor 
against this obstructionist subordinate and had him removed from the province". 
Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 146 (based on HA. 91a: Nushka i Dilkusha, 62). 

163 Text has Rasi’ Khan. It should be read as Shafi Khan. 
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Jai Singh recommends promotion of his Bakhshi : 
Regarding the increase and the title of Jani Khan, the Bakhshi of 


the army, I have made my submissions before. The title was conferred 
on him but he is still awaiting the increase ; as he is ready for service and 
had exerted himself in the expeditions and is a serviceable officer, there- 
fore, I again request that he should be favoured with the increase. 


Death of Emperor Shahjahan : 


I have learnt from Your Majesty about the death of the late Imperial 
Majesty (Emperor Shahjaban).* May God grant you a long life. 


Military strategy proposed by Jai Singh for the overthrow of Bijapur— 
need of two Mughal armies : 


[Benares Ms. 91b/Sarkar Ms. 77] I am submitting herewith separately 
my idea as to what I consider to be essential for the overthrow of the 
enemies by force. (i) First, if Your Majesty, as has been indicated in the 
letter, thinks of marching in person, then of what use would your servants 
be and why should they agree to your taking the trouble? You are 
suggesting a step which should be taken as a last resort. But the very 
news of the approach of the imperial army may cause the dissipation of 
the senses of the accursed enemy and this would have much to do in 
promoting the cause. (ii) Secondly, although I feel inclined to take upon 
mysel£ the responsibility of this expedition, yet, as the management of the 
victorious army is a charge devoloving upon me, I have considered it 
necessary to make my submissions. 


The incorrect (nzdurast) news about the Bijapur expedition, which 
has reached the imperial ears, has no truth in it. The body of people 
who had to suffer defeat there are reduced to dire extremities. Moreover 
the aid of Qutbul mulk, openly given, was only to succour them. Some- 
times both these wicked people get together and attain stablility. The 
reality of the situation will be speedily ascertained. They have no 


1% Shahjahan died of strangury on 22nd January, 1666; 26th Rajab, 1075. M.A. 
53 (Eng. Tr. 34). 
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legs of stability to stand on. And they are extending the hand of plunder 
in every direction. If a small force is sent against them they hem round 
it and provide themselves with goods ard property. But in the face 
of a bigger force they take to their heels. The advance of the imperial 
servants is for mulkgiri (conquest). To lock behind is for the purpose of 
protection of the imperial domains. To 2recipitate matters is to invite 
resistance. To me it is crystal clear that two armies are necessary for 
the purpose of protecting imperial territcries, [Benares Ms. 92a/Sarkar 
Ms. 78] the length and breadth of which are known to Your Majesty. When 
we, the slaves of the empire, advance for punishing the enemies of the 
empire and for conquering the territories of the hypocrites, another force 
should be left on this side (i.e. behind). The objective of both the armies 
would be same viz., the protection of the imperial dominions. They should 
be appointed for achieving this purpose. The ultimate object of the con- 
junction of the two armies is really for the purpose of advance. Although 
it is probable that at the time when the imperial dominions are denuded of 
the victorious army, the imperial army being engaged in devastating their 
territories,—the accursed enemies might mot turn their attention towards 
this side, yet if they do so, both the artries,—those who are advancing 
and those with me,—would fall upon them. In the event of the enemy’s 


not turning to this side, both the armies wauld, in unison, punish.them - 


adequately. If they divide themselves and raise tumult on two sides, 
these (two armies of ours) would adopt remedial measure against them. 
But it is necessary to distinguish between the two armies and keep them 


separate in view of the vastness of the imperial domains as well as of i 


the need of adopting caution on both sides. If I make a request for both 
these forces, I know that it might not be in accord with Your Majesty’s 
wishes. . l 
Although the details of the resources of the soldiers of the imperial 
army and the relative details of the men of Hindustan and the Deccan 
might already have been brought to your notice by the reports of the 
news-writers or they may be so brought later on, yet, in view of what I 
know of Your Majesty’s mind, I have set apart as stated in a separate 
sheet, a force consisting of the contingents of Daud Khan, Qutbuddin 


165 A veiled reference to the Shia Sultanates. 


~ 
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Khan and others. -I request that an army might be despatched from the 
imperial court. Maharaja Jaswant Singh also is with Your Majesty. If 
Your Majesty approves, the Maharaja might be sent at the head af an 
army from the Court... After the appointment of both these armies, which 
will ensure composure of mind Your Majesty’s servants will not spare any 
effort in engaging in battles and engagements whether it was the rainy 
season or not. [Benares Ms. 92b/Sarkar Ms. 79] If my name is brought 
in this matter and Daud Khan and Qutbuddin Khan come to know that 
this counsel and request had been made by me, they might show disgust 
in accepting this service, or they might request for a selected body of 
the imperial force to be placed under them.'* The difference it would 
make in the final issue of the affair would be quite evident to Your 
Majesty. The Emperor may issue an order and I hope that if these people 
want somé other men from my contingent it may not be accepted." 
Rather-a peremptory order should be issued in my name (to the effect) 


- that if any one. proposed different names for deputation from the pick of 


D 


the army, be would go against Your Majesty’s wishes and that he would 
be dismissed from his service and deprived of his jagir. If orders are 
issued on these lines it would insure the security of the imperial territories. 
A farman should be issued to Daud Khan that he should supply provi- 
sions for-the army and that the Maharaja may be made aware that he 
has to protect the imperial dominions. And it is imperatively necessary 
to depute trustworthy bakhshis and waqainavises in both the armies, so 
that people may be called to account and that at the time of emergency 
they may. not put forward lame excusés and seek safety therein. 


Bijapuris besiege Mangalbita (3 Feb. 1666) : 

The fact of the approach of the enemies and the siege that they laid 
to Mangalbira may have ud Your. Majesty through the sheets of 
occurrences. ` 
_ As a big force along with the people of that! side of the enemies 
was nestling. under forts of Sholapur and Naldrug, waiting for an 


16° Jai Singh is conscious of the recalcitrant attitude of his subordinates, and 


is apprehensive that these internal dissensions in his army would” have an adverse 
effect on its morale. So he is careful to maintain strict secrecy in tig matter. 

167 Text has shawad.' It. should be nashawad. 

188 Text has inja. It should be anja. i 
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opportunity (to strike), if the victorious army went to the relief of the 
besieged of the fort (Mangalbira), these (Bijapuris) people, distressed in 
their circumstances, might have entered the territories of the empire 
[Benaras Ms. 93a/Sarkar Ms. 80] and raised tumults. 


pem 


Recalcttrance of Daud Khan and Qutbudain Khan (Khweshgi) : 


Accordingly I ordered Daud Khan and Qutbuddin Khan (Khweshgi) 
with my Right (Matmanah) and Rearguard (Chandawall) wings to go to 
its relief ; for the enemy was reported to have numbered not more than 
5000 horse and 6000 fort. I, with two other armies led by Dilir Khan and 
Raja Rai Singh, was to have marched against the bigger (Bijapuri) army 
(Fauj i kallan). These generals wasted some days in vain discussions 
(harf o hakaik) and, when strongly pressed, they flatly refused to go 
unless the left wing (maisarah) led by Raja Rai Singh was sent with them. 
I could not but consent to it.'* Allowirg the three armies to depart I 
myself had to stay behind, apprehending the bigger army (of the enemy) 
either to proceed towards this side or raic the imperial territories ; in the 
latter case I would pursue them and chastise them adequately. By the 
grace of God and the good fortune of the Emperor they could not summon 
courage to make a move. At the approach of the three armies those 
short-sighted ones who had laid siege to Mangalbira, raised it"? and took 
to their heels. Our men, having throwr stores of grain and cash into 
the fort returned and on 24th Shaban (19 Feb. 1666) reached the imperial 
camp safely. If they are deputed to a dfferent service and a good and 
new investigation is made into their offices, Daud Khan and Qutbuddin,"! 
both of whom adopted the same line and developed the same habit, may 
perhaps, keeping God and the Emperor in mind, render some service. 
Otherwise the fact is what has been stated. 


1*? Cf, Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 140. This z a clear instance of the fact that 
many of Jai Singh's officers were "unreliable, and refused or delayed in carrying 
out his orders". (ibid. 149). 

170 About 12th Feb. 1666. Ibid, 140. 

11 The proposal shows Jai Singh’s tolerance and readiness to condone the 
remissness of these two generals by giving them another chance. But he himself 
did not receive a similar attitude from Aurangzeb. 
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I'am motivated by no' other consideration than the performance of 
service to the ‘empire in bringing an accusation’ against. the servants of the 
court. But I have been’ appointed: to look after the mianagement of the 
army (ihtamam, i lashkar) and have to state facts. I had given an account 
of the facts about.the Qiladar of Parenda."? * During this time Saf Shikan 
Khan had gathered a large number of banjaras (merchants) [Benares Ms. 
93/bSarkar Ms. 81]"and: ‘had sent them. I, relying‘on this very thing, 
thought that having made arrangements for the provision of grain, we 
would proceed to the acconiplishment of the object in view. But this 
man (the quadar of Parenda) made no arrangements for tlie pacification of 
the banjaras. He did not keep them under control, with the result that 
they dispersed and.went away:”* . Now after great efforts twenty thousand 
oxen of the: banjaras"* had been gathered and the grain is being spent 
day after day. Although he is being asked to keep-an eye on the imperial 
Karkhanas and leave the camp followers near the Khandak (moat or ditch) 
he puts forward. -excuses, which are not worthy of credence. But the 
fact is that this is the- place suitable for the provision (arrangements) of 
such kind. .Sikandar was killed uselessly, after having brought him from 
Parenda. although he fought valiantly and ended his devoted life.” 


it all these sens had been made. in proper time wich a good force 
something could have been achieved. "The insolence and shortsightedness 
which the enemy committed was with regard to these two affairs—one, the 
affair of Sikandar and the other, the martyrdom of Sarfaraz Khan.” T 
had repeatedly written to _the ‘aforesaid. Khan that although he was 
appointed faujdar of the erivirons of the fort, yet'at the time of the arrival 
of the enemy he should enter the fort himself. The deceased, as ill luck 
would have it, paid no attention to this advice. : 


172 Text reads Tareda, which is wrong. 

17 See Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 149 n. 

174 12,000 in op. cit. - pal 

175 c, 12th January, ` 1666. He was brother of Fath Jang Khan. See Sarkar, 
Aurangzib, IV. 136 for details, 

17* 24th December, 1665. aes 132. 


"hd, ues 
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Initiative in Bijapur Campaign not takea by Jai Singh : 


I had taken no initiative -n this work? and thought that this expedition 
would be undertaken in accordance wit3 the royal orders. Now that the 
responsibility has devolved apon me, I pray to God night and day that 
the affair of this expedition chould be accomplished in the way desired by 
the well-wishers of the Court. Till life is present in the body, I shall 
continue in the service of tae Empero- I have no other desire to put 
forward [Benares Ms. 94a/Sarkar Ms. 82] except that till breath remains 
in my body I should not be remiss in doing my duty. 


Netaji deserts to Bijapur : is lured back by Jat Singh. 


Netu had gone along with Shiva, after taking leave. Afterwards he 
became dissatisfied" and deserted to Bijapur. There he got a fortune 
worth 4 lakhs worth of hun, the annual revenue of which was a little more 
than 12 lakhs of rupees. Then he came to raid the imperial territories. 
As he had become accustomed to suci practices, I thought it necessary 
to pacify him and sent a messenger to reassure him. Meanwhile a trust- 
worthy person came and said that if the mansab of 500 zat and 5000 
sawar and a jagir of 5 months in the old territory"? together with 8000 
rupees by way of reward (inam) and. 30,000 rupees” by way of aid 
(mussida) are granted to him he would come back and join the imperia- 
lists. I, therefore, accepted that the aid, the mansab and the jagir would 


177 When appointing Jai ee to the Deccan Aurangzib had instructed him 
to punish both Shivaji and the Bijapur king’. Ibid, 1188. j 
The Maāsir-i--Alamgiri (51) states: "As "Adil Khan of Bijapur had delayed in 
aying his tribute and tried tc help Shiva, an imperial order was sent to Raja Jai 
Singh saying that, after settling the country and forts poe from Shiva, he should 
hasten to attack the Bijapur territory anc destroy the enemy without engaging 
himself in the siege of the fort.” (June, 1565) (Eng. Tr. 33). Jai Singh means to 
say that though the expedition was undertaken at Emperor’s orders, and not on 
his own advice, he had to bear the burden of its responsibility. ] 

178 ‘dissatisfied with his rnzster (Shivaji probably at the inadequate recognition 
of his valuable services and gallant feat of arms’. See Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 137-8 ; 
Shivaji, 131. 

17? Jai Singh could not afford to lose euch an efficient man and so lured him 
back, by overbidding Adilshah in bribery A “jagir in the settled and lucrative 
old territory of the empire (as distinct from. the unsettled, ill-conquered and ever- 
ravaged new annexations in the Deccar)” was naturally preferred by Netaji. 
Aurangzib, op. cit. 

180 50,000 in Sarkar, Shivaji, 131 (basec on H.A., 193). 
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be granted from the Sarkar (government) and that I would myself pay a 
reward of 8000 rupees from my own establishment (Khana i Khud). I 
sent my qaul and agreement to this effect. As soon as he comes I shall 
dispatch my @rzdasht.'®! 


Jai Singh recommends increase in rank for officers, and concessions for 
others : 


The ‘imperial officers, who had put in their exertions in the capture 
of the fort of Purandar and been favoured with increase at my request, 
were pleading before me to remove the conditoin of joining the expedition. 
I wanted to submit an arzdasht. Expediency demands that the feeling 
of discontent of everybody who rendered (loyal and devoted) service should 
be removed. So it is considered necessary to suggest the grant of uncandi- 
tional increases. Although this would exceed the limits of the regulations 
and was against the desire [Benares Ms. 94b/Sarkar Ms. 83] of the 
Emperor, yet I deliberately ventured to make my suggestions about these 
mansabs and the increase of some men, for it appears to me to be neces- 
sary. I pray that for the sake of pacifying Your Majesty’s servants they 
should be allowed to seek audience with the Emperor and if at the ume 
of the interview, something else occurs to Your Majesty, I hope that it 
would be confidentially conveyed to my son, so that he may write to me 
about it. For the present the answer also may be sent through him. 
Whatever occurs to Your Majesty at any time would come to pass. 
Similar is the affair of aids and loans-dast i gardan.*^ Who is there today 
among the jagirdars of Hindustan and the Deccan who is not contentious 
and importunate in these matters? They placed their rights and grievances 
before me. Along with them the ’aimddars are also expressing great 
hardships on account of the non-receipt of the rents and the distance of 
the jagir. As this is the time to take work, I pay them salary according 
to their needs and, God willing I, shall realise the same from their jagirs 
without delay. 


181 Netaji returned to the Mughals (20 Mar. 1666); for his subsequent faze see 
Aurangzib, IV. 138 and fn. ante. f 

1818 Dast i gardan is defined as “A form of buying, by which part of the price 
is given to the seller, then re-taken by way of loan, to be ded back as a further 
instalment, and so on until the amount is reached, when the purchaser is 
considered as owner of the object bought, and as debtor for its price, which must 
be paid at a stated term”. Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary (1957), p. 524. 
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Loyal Shivaji to be sent to Court x , 

Shivà hàs proved very straight and correct in -his TT and servi- 
tude to the court and has keat-the agreements and promises.(qaul and ahd} 
that he entered into. I am awaiting th= time when I-would send him to 
the Court. I would convince him by arguments and hold out the promises 
of pardon. Now that Ad] Khan and Qutb ul mulk have united in 
„mischief, it is necessary to win his heart by all means, ‘and to send him 
‘to Hindustan before the Emperor makes a move towards the Deccan, so 
that E may have, audience of Your Majesty.” n 


JAGADISH NARAYAN SARRAR. 


183 See Sarkar, Shivaji. 133. 


Book Reviews - 





AWAKENING IN BENGAL IN EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY pp. LX'VII+416+466, Volume one, 
-edited by Goutam Chattopadhyaya, Progressive. Publishers, Rs. 28. 


The history of 19th century Bengal now arouses keen general interest. But 
this history i is stilt inadequately documented. A detailed study of diffcrent phases 
of the century’s history is very much needed. Sri Goutam Chattopadhyaya has 
done a really useful work by editing with an introduction a collection of essays 
read and discussed before the Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge, 
The Society was formed in that significant phase of the intellectual history of 
. 19th century Bengal when the Young Bengal was very much active. The essays 
are remarkable not for: their mature thought content. but as evidence of wide: 
geheral intérest and intellectual alertness of the young men who were among the 
earliest products of English education in India and formed an intelligentsia in 
the. truly western sense of the term. The Proceedings of the Society are not easily 
available. Sri Chattopadhyaya, therefore, deserves our thanks for editing this 
collection of essays in a handy volume. In his introduction he draws attention 
to the unfavourable treatment the Young Bengal has generally received and seeks 
to assess the real character of the movement. We hope that Sri Chattopadhyaya 
would shortly bring out the other volume of essays which he has promised. 


N. K. SINHA 


EXKONOMICHESKIYE RAZVITIYE INDI PERED ANGLUSKIM ZAVOYEVANIYEM (Economic deve- 
lopment of India before British idi aa A. L Chicherov, Nauka, Moskva, 
1965, pp. 284. 


Dr. Chicheroy, a young Soviet Indologist, has written a book on commerce and 
crafts of India in XVI-XVIIIth centuries: “This supplements earlier, studies of rise 
and development of capitalism in India by Soviet scholars Dr. V. I. Pavlov (The 
formation of Indian bourgeoisie) m Dr. Levkovakii dEesulianities of the development 
. of capitalism in India). 

- The period and the territory which Dr. Chicherov ‘has tried to cover is a 
large one and this approach has its drawbacks. During the centuries under review 
trade and crafts in India show varying patterns in different regions at different 
times. Consequently, to write about them in 284 pages is a stupendous task. 
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The task becomes all the more difficult because area histories of trade and 
commerce barring certain 2xceptions have yet to be compiled. As a result, at 
the moment in a survey of All India nature the danger of unintentionally high- 
lighting economies of certai parts cannot be ignored. Thus from Dr. Chicherov's 
book the impression is gamed that Bengal and the Coromandel coast were eco- 
nomically the most advanced portions of-India, It may be pointed out that in . 
the XVIth and the first haf of the XVIIth century Gujarat and Malabar played 
equally important role in Indian economy. 

In the opinion of the reviewer Indian wade and crafts during the above- 
mentioned period should Fetter be studied in the context of ‘change’ rather than 
‘development’. Dr. Chiche-ov has himself taken pains to show that the tendencies 
which he delineates were present at the beginning of the period although some- 
times in a less marked form. In coming centuries they either became more 
prominent or receded into background. So an emphasis on changes should bring 
into sharper focus the everts then taking place. 


The author has analysed production relations in a number of crafts—textiles, 
cotton and silk, salt-petre manufacture. extraction of different minerals, ship 
building, and indigo making on the basis of primary sources in English, French, 
Russian, Persian and Bengali and has come to the conclusion that elements of 
capitalism had definitely appeared in feudal economy of India. The author shows 
that the system of adva-ces had reached such a stage when the craftsmen 
necessarily had to produce for and market his goods through the merchant. They 
(the craftsmen) had absolctely no option but to stick to this system in order to 
earn a living. Thus the craftsmen, though independent in name, had been trans- 
formed into workers who hd to sell their labour for ensuring their existence. These 
nascent elements of capitz_ism failed to develop fully their potentialities because 
among other reasons, an alien rule was foisted upon India at the beginning of 
the XIXth century. 


SURENDRA. GOPAL 


RUSSKO-INDHSKIYE EKONOMICHESKIYE, NAUCHNIYE i KULTURNIYE SVYAZI volume XIX v. 
(Russo-Indian econonrc, scientific and cultural ties in the XIXth century), 
E. Y. Lyusternik, Nauxa, Moskva, 1966, pp. 224. $ 


Materials relevant to the history of our country lying in foreign lands have 
to this day remained largely untapped. The Soviet Union, as the readers of this 
journal know, contains plenty of them. The present book again underlies this 
fact. The writer has in writing this book, usec materials available in more than 
thirty archives and museums scattered all over the Soviet Union, besides con- 
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sulting the contemporary Russian press which by itself is a mine of information. 
One can only hope that some day Indian scbolars will have the opportunity to 
examine these sources. 

The book has been divided into three parts. The first part deals with the 
economic ties, the second with the development of Indology in Russia and the 
establishment of regular contacts between Indian and Russian scholars and ins- 
titutions and the third with the appearance of new elements in Indo-Russian 
relations at the turn of the twentieth century. - - 

In the economic sphere, the most significant feature was the successful culmi- 
nation of more than two centuries of Russian efforts to establish direct trade with 
India by the opening of Bombay-Odessa shipping service in 1871. The trade 
between the two countries immediately shot up. Indian cotton constituted about 
one-third of total Russian imports for their developing textile industry. Similarly, 
Indian dyes met almost all their requirements. India in her turn became an 
importer of Russian mineral oil. 

In the cultural field, studies and researches in Indology in Russia were placed 
on systematic and sound footing. Several universities and the Academy of Sciences 
devoted their attention to it. An important achievement of Russian Indologists 
was the publication of the multi-volumed Sanskrit-German dictionary from St. 
Petersburg. Henceforward we have a galaxy of Russian scholars like Adelung, 
Lenz, Petrov, Dorn, Arnold Nerling, Kudryavsky, Minaev, Oldenburg, Scherbatsky 
and Baranikov who made valuable contributions to Indological studies Naturally 
this called for direct contact with Indian scholars and research bodies. In 1843 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal sent 28 volumes of its publications to Russia. 
Radha Kanta Deb in 1856 and R. G. Bhandarkar in 1888 were elected members 
of Petersburg Academy of Sciences. (A curious fact is the enrolment of an Indian 
' Nishi Kanto Chattopadhyaya as Research Scholar in Petersburg University 
(1879-81) in Russian literature-on a stipend granted by the Russian government. 
Unfortunately, the writer does not throw any further light on his future fate). 

During the last quarter of the XIXth century Russian scholars showed interest 
in fields other than Indology and Russian geographers, botanists and agronomists 
flocked to India. . 

With the opening of the twentieth century the old ties were strengthened but 
new elements also made their appearance. Indian freedom fighters forged con- 
tacts with Russian revolutionaries and intellectuals. The deep interest taken by 
the great author Tolstoy in Indian affairs is well known. The reviewer would 
have wished that the writer had treated this subject in a more detailed manner 
since the personal archives of Tolstoy were available to her. The. book reveals 
the intimate relationship existing between Gorky, Shyamji Krishna Varma and 
Madame Kama. In one of his letters Gorky described Shyamji Krishna Varma 
as ‘the Mazzini of India’. f 

SURENDRA GOPAL 
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INTERNAL MARKET OF Ld [1834- 1$00] Tarasankar Banerjee, Academic Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1966 pp. xviii--358. Price Rs. 20-30. : 


British interference with the economic processes of the country went hand in 

hand. with political expansion. Such interfererce, it is generally agreed, was of, 
a highly. disruptive character bringing ruin, for example, io Bengal's trade. In the, 
19th century the demands of the Industrial Revo:ution in England created pressure 
for a new economic policy in India. To meet the needs of the.Industrial Revolution 
the resources of the. Indian subcontinent were ta be developed, its communications 
improved and the internal market integrated. Perhaps. one of. thé objects of the ` 
author ig.to show how developments in England affected India’s .ecomomy and how 
as a result of the new British policy India was brought into closer, though sub- 
` ordinate, -economic relations with England. ‘Ths This popular theme of’ cóntem- 
porary- economic historiography ‘of India ha skeen supported in this book: with 
some illuustrations. A full substanuüation of the thesis is, of course, se! beyond 
the scope of this-work. - i , ds 


Over-concentration on tbe question why tie British: did what they did in 
India has kept modern economic historians of Indis from finding out what exactly 
happened in this country during the 19th cenzury. The present work of Dr. 
Banerjee, though presented-in a somewhat weak theoretical frame, tells us a good. _ 
deal about haw India was unified economically tnd modernised under the British 

in the 19th century. In the first section the 'ehap:ers on internal trade business, 
^ the new transport system, the reform of weigh-s and measures and commercial 
taxation contain interesting descriptions of pre-British economic formations in 
different parts of the country. Dr. Banerjee shes how the new policy of ecorio-. 
mic integration of India actually . emérged thrcugh a welter of official debates. 
Disappointingly enough the impact of the new policy òf India's economic life ` 
cóuld not be adequately worked out, as the acthor says, for want of material. 

This is exactly what the readers would very much like to know more about and 
would i expect new Fesearchers to dig into. - 


In the second part dealing with staple commcities, the structure of production 
-and the pattern of.trade have been carefully described showing how the British- 
owned factories and plantations affected, the interesce of different classes of Indian. 
society: The degree of Indian involvement in ali these operations run by the 
foreigners is highly significant. Once again, turning aside from the question of 
foreign exploitation and Indian suffering, it wouH be worthwhile finding out how 
the new operations were throwing up new interes: groups and displacing the tradi- 
' -ditional ones geared to the older economic situaton. A careful réadér will surely 
-find enough material in Dr. Banerjee’s book to answer such questions. 


A. K. DASGUPTA 
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Lara Lapar Rar—Writings And Speeches, 2 volumes (1888-1919 and 1920-1928) 
Edited by Vijaya Chandra Joshi, University Publishers, Delhi 1966. Publica- 
tion sponsored. by The Lajpat Rai Centenary Committee; with a Foreword 
by Lal Bahadur Shastri, Preface, Introduction, Notes and Index. Pp. LXIV 
+423 & VI+511 Each volume priced Rs. 25.00. 


Sri V. C. Joshi deserves congratulations as Editor of the selected writings and 
speeches of Lala Lajpat Rai made available in two neat volumes. He has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the personality and views of the distinguished Indian Natio- 
nalist much better than a biographer could perhaps hope to do; for in a 
biographical work the character and personality of the individual, not unofren, 
get blurred, if not, smothered in the process of marshalling of facts and events. 
Here, thanks to Sri Joshi's efforts, the individual speaks and writes for himself 
and there is no mistaking his personality. Delivered or written between 1888 and 
1928 the speeches and writings cover a wide range of topics— politics, constitution, 
religion, social reform, education, labour, unemployment and economic problems 
and reveal the mental alertness, wide interests, deep knowledge, courage of con- 
viction and remarkable self-reliance which went to the making of Lalaji’s unique 
personality. These were uttered or written many years ago yet this is no reason 
against publishing them as a collection, since they reveal not only the nature 
and extent of the political, religious, social and economic problems over a period 
of four eventful decades but also their reactions on an intensely alert and sensitive 
mind whose irresistible influence was felt on an ever-widening circle of his coun- 
trymen. The introduction of 54 pages covering in an admirable manner the story 
of the great life, the exhaustive notes on the text and the biographical sketches 
have combined to add to the value of the work. 

Sri Joshi has done a great service by biibgiig out the well-produced 
two-volume collection of Lalaji's:speeches and writings and the work deserves well 
to be placed in our Libraries and individual collections. 


N. R. RAY 


Tue Mutsy Anp Brisa Lanp Poricy In Norru Inpa 1856-1868—JacpisH Ray, 
(Asia Historical Series, No. 2) With a Foreword by Professor C. H. Philips, 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1965, Pp. 178. Price Rs. 20.00. 


In recent years land policy in different regions of India at different periods 
has received attention from scholars whose work in this particular field of study 
has been necessarily more solid than spectacular. The study of land and land 
policy requires special technique, more than average patience and a proper under- 
standing of the background in which it was made to work. Dr. Jagadish Raj 
took upon himself the comparatively difficult task of presenting a study of the 
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nature and variation of land policy in North ladia with special reference to Oudh 
at the crucial period of the Mutiny and we are glad to observe that he has done 
his work creditably enough. The land policy of the twelve years (1856-68) that 
Dr. Raj has chosen to investigate into underwent changes and modifications which 
are to be understood not only in terms of azrarian theories and administrative 
needs but also in the context of tbe personal motives and reactions of those who 
were called upon to shape the agrarian pattern of the period from Dalhousie to 
Lawrence. As such the private papers of the administrators are an indispensable 
aid and their careful and painstaking perusal by the author has yielded interesting 
and important results. The author has proviled an answer to the question why 
the conditions of life and work of the cultivators of Oudh compared unfavourably 
with those of the neighbouring regions of the Punjab and N. W. Provinces. The 
cultivators, as a class, did not receive much attention till the days of Lawrence. 
His predecessor had deluded himself into beHeving that the talukdars with con- 
firmed position and rights would. be the best guarantors of peace and prosperity 
in the post-Mutiny period. Lawrence thought differently and was in favour of 
recognising the rights of the subordinate cultivators. In practice, however, not 
much could be done in the way of fostering -enancy rights. 

The book has seven chapters, the last being a record of conclusions arrived 
at in the light of the revenue system and lanc policy dwelt upon in the preceding 
six chapters. Dr. Raj devotes considerable space to unfolding the role of Wingfield 
which prevented the full implementation of Lawrence’s policy. But we wish it 
were possible for him incidentally to dwell a little more on the reasons which 
induced the Oudh talukdars to ultimately swell the rank of the rebels. 

Dr. Raja's book, unlike many doctoral disserations, is refreshingly moderate in 
size and is a notable addition to studies on modern Indian economic history. 


N. R. RAY 
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Notes and Topics 


The Indian Institute of Advanced Study at Simla organized a Seminar on 
the Social and Economic History of India from 10th to 30th June, 1966. The 
purpose of the seminar was discussion about work in progress in the field of the 
socio-economic history of India and the relevance of inter-disciplinary approach 
in that field. The participants were expected to discuss what new questions they 
were asking themselves, how and to what extent these questions and the methods 
and techniques they were using, were related to the more theoretical social sciences 
of economics, sociology and anthropology. The seminar was obviously planned to 
concentrate on new developments in the field of historical studies. Such develop- 
ments have received a great deal of attention in recent years. A striking example 
of general interest in what bas been called ‘New Ways in History’ is the publica- 
tion, this year, of three special issues of The Times Literary Supplement, dealing 
not only with the links history has been establishing with sociology but also with 
mathematics, psychology and demography. 


* = + n * * 


The practitioners of historical craft in India have generally inherited the 
somewhat limited view of history associated with traditional English scholarship. 
While this has been fruitful for certain branches of history, vast areas of India's 
by gone life and experience remain unexploréd. There were sound reasons for 
their hesitation to move through those dark areas. Apart from a few isolated 
and metahistorical ventures, history had followed, even in Europe, the safe and 
well-trodden track of past politics and logistics. But remarkable changes have 
started happening in European historical scholarsbip ever since the thirties, The 
publication of the French Annales and the imovating spirit of that famous group 
of French historians—Henri Berr, Marc Bloch, Lucien Febvre and George Lefebvre— 
started a process that has now become irresistble. The influence of disciplines 
other than orthodox history on Marc Bloch and Lefebvre is clear and unmistak- 
able. While Bloch tended to lean in the direction of anthropology, Lefebvre 
showed a preference for sociology that was sometimes naive. Researchers have 
since struck out many mare new lines and have been deepening the furrow left 
by the pioneers. The reasons for hesitation to move into new fields have almost 
disappeared. Systematic and rigorous resezrci is possible even in areas not 
specially favoured by concrete documentary material—the state of mind, for 
example, at a particular epoch. 
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An awareness of the new ways in history is very much needed in our country. 
The seminar at Simla was thus welcome, even though conferences—and the Simla 
seminar was quite a conference with more than forty scholars representing different 
universities—can yield only limited results. I was in attendance at the seminar 
only during the early period, and have, therefore; no right to talk about the 
seminar as a whole. I have, however, before me most of the papers that were 
submitted for discussion. JI can here mention only some of the papers. This 
-certainly does not imply any judgment about the relative qualities of the papers. 


* * + * * * 


Dr. Johannes H Voigt, a research scholar from Germany, read two papers, one 
on ‘Recent Developments in Historical Research in West Germany’ and another on 
. British Policy Towards Indian Historical Research and Writing. Dr. Surendra 
Gopal of Patna University presented a paper on 'Indo-Russian Trade in the 17th 
century’, Professor Satish Chandra of Rajasthan University and Satya Prakash 
Gupta of Aligarh University on ‘Studies in Economic History Based on Jaipur 
Pargana Records’, Dr. Tapan Roy Choudhuri of Delhi School of Economics on 
‘Indian Economy—a very long view’, Dr. Hans Kruse, now attached to the Simla 
Institute, on ‘Some Muslim Responses to Western Studies in Islamic History’. 
Professor Nurul Hasan of Aligarh University delivered a series of extension lectures 
on Akbar and Professor Nirmal Bose, formerly of Calcutta University and the 
Anthropoligical Survey of India, spoke on the aaa of integration in the light 
of Gandhism. 


I would here make a- special reference to two papers, mainly because the 
problems raised in them had direct relevance to the purpose of the seminar, which 
was to discuss new problems of Indian history having links with the social sciences. 
These two papers are (1) ‘Social and Cultural Constraints on Technological Innova- 
tion and Economic Development’ by Mr. (now Dr.) S. Bhattacharya of the Indian 
Institute of Management at Calcutta and (2) ‘Some Problems in Socio-economic 
History of Mughal India’ by Professor J. N. Sarkar of Jadavpur University. Both 
papers, however, were much lengthier than seminar papers usually are. 


* * * * * * 
Dr. Bhattacharya’s treatment ‘of the question of technological change in 18th 
and 19th century India is fairly sophisticated. He described his paper as an 


experiment in the interpolation of anthropological with historical data. He observed 
that certain theories had been advanced to explain the phenomenon of constraints 
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on technological innovation. First, there was the theory of Weberian dichotomy 
which sought evidence of rrational element in the behaviour of peasants and 
craftsmen. Secondly, social behaviour had been sought to be explained by the 
theory of traditional orientetion. Thirdly, Parsonean concepts had been used to 
establish a relation between social system and values. Finally, the importance of 
the material base and the techno-environmental factors had been stressed. 


"The writer referred to taree case studies. In each case the Europeans blamed 
‘native character’ for lack of adaptation. He referred, first, to the introduction-of 
filature machines from Italy; secondly to that of ginning machines; and thirdly 
to that of the technique of applying blast to the native furnace of the Agarias. 
In each case there was oppcsition on the part of artisans. He did not agree with 
the theory of traditional orieatation or explanation of such behaviour with reference 
to values or some basic irrationaliry. He emphasised techno-environmental factors 
as being of basic importance. 


* * * * * * 


The writer of the paper would almost automatically provoke criticism from 
some people who are basically resistant to ‘innovation’ in history, especially with 
the aid of other social scierces. That kind of criticism is perhaps ‘irrational’ in 
the Weberian sense, though, from another angle, that might be due to enviromental 
factors. I would, however, take this opportunity to make a few comments. 


* * * + * * 


The paper could have been written in a persuasive historical style. There 
arc models for such a presentation of socio-historical subjects in the classic 
works of Marc Bloch or the more recent experimental studies of many 
historians including George Rude, Hobsbawm and Christopher Hill. History has 
a character for more stabilized than most comparatively modern sciences and not 
much effort is needed to preserve it, even when we liberally borrow ideas 
or data from related sciences. This is, however, a very broad statement. To be 
more specific, the paper reads more like an anthropological than a historical essay. 
This might have been duc, among other things, to the fact that the writer did not 
attempt to reduce the theoretical formulations to their simple ingredients. This 
obscures, to my mind, the primary purpose of the essay, which is to stress the 
value of historical interpretation in a field monopolized by anthropology and 
sociology My objection, however, does not go so far as to dismiss the writer's 
approach to the problem. I am only mentioning certain points which occurred to 
me about the treatment of the very significant historical problem he raised in his 
interesting paper. An alternative line of approach to the problem might have 
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been to base the treatment of the question on facts derived from the technological 
experience of late mediaeval and renaissance Europe, nineteenth country Japan 
and of India and China upto a certain period. The suggestions contained in 
Oxford University Symposium on “Scientific and Technological Change” (1963) may 
be useful in this connection. To come to another point, the writer could have 
been less serious about disproving the concept of ‘native character’ as an obstacle 
to change. Historically, the concept was basic to 19th century or Victorian imperia- 
list thinking, and serious historians have long ceased to believe in the linear 
application of the concept of ‘national character’, But, at the same time, the 
growth of a critical and analytical ‘characterology’ is desirable. This should not 
regard character as an unalterable, pre-determined thing but basically a product 
of circumstances. This should also restrain a present tendency to make a facile 
application of the concept of ‘national character’ in a sociological garb. I have had 
the opportunity to hear most sweeping generalizations on the basis of ‘national 
character’ like polygamy being natural for Indians and 19th century social changes 
unnatural. The concept of national character is also applied to India’s present 
economic position as it was applied, in a cruder form, to China, But, while we 
generally agree to oppose this interpretation of national character, we hesitate to 
make any commitment regarding the significance of mental phenomena in history. 
To probe into the mind, and into the collective mind, in particular, is a fascinating 
task, and we ought to prevent environmentalism from growing into a modern 
superstition. Many other questions arise in connection with the complex historical 
problem of technological innovation in our country. An interesting exercise would 
have been to take one reasonably homogenous regional society with the whole 
range of social components like tradition, caste, leadership, character and many 
other things, and then relate each and the whole to the problem of technological 
innovation. Bengal in the 19th century would have been an ideal field for such 
a study. 


Professor J. N. Sarkar’s forty-page (cyclostyled) paper was more on traditional, 
lines. We know Professor Sarkar as one of the most serious scholars of 
mediaeval political history. His interest in socio-economic history is recent. 
Belonging as he does to the old school, Professor Sarkar does not perhaps have a 
i technique of presentation sophisticated enough for modern taste. But if this 
paper is any indication, and I have also seen one of his papers on Bihar economy in 
17th-18th century, Professor Sarkar is pursuing the subject with his usual sincerity. 
We, who have only a sketchy notion of mediaeval economic history, would welcome 
the type of work Professor Sarkar has undertaken. I would, however, suggest to 
Professor Sarkar, if it is not impertinent of me, to adhere rigidly to traditional 
scholarly values and to ignore theoretical formulations. We, indeed, need a detailed 
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factual study of mediaeval towns, especially the Mughal towns, in which Professor 
Sarkar seems to be particularly interested. His plan for the study of this problem 
forms the major part of the paper. 


* * * * * + 


The study of urban history is rapidly advancing in Europe. We would like 
to ask many of the questions the European historians are asking and, in fact, 
answering. We are, however, much less fortunate in the availability of materials. 
Yet the question is inevitable why, how and at what point the traditional towns 
and cities of India came to differ from the tcwns and cities of late mediaeval or 
Renaissance Europe. We cannot have much doubt about the urban centres being 
the main agent of Western transformation. The mediaeval or traditional urban 
centres in India could easily rival many European cities in the density and diver- 
sity of population or in the volume of trade. "Where, then, can we find the reasons 
for the failure of traditional urbanism to go through the process of historic change? 
Should we shy away from political, social or cultural reasons? Did the difference 
lie, in the quality of the ‘burgher’ or ‘artizan’ aut how? Working on the problem 
of the social growth of Calcutta from the mid-18th century, I am groping for a 
dividing line between traditional and new urbanism. Calcutta, even in the late 
18th century, appears to have been more a traditional than a new type of city 
outside the English town. How and when did Calcutta become a more than 
traditional metropolis? 


* * * * * * 


The newly constituted Indian Historical Records Commission held its session 
in New Delhi from 7th to 9th October. The annual sessions of the Commission had 
remained discontinued since 1962. To all people interested in archives, the revival 
of the Commission is a welcome news. Much archival consciousness has developed 
in our country since the inception of the Commission in 1919. The users of archives 
need a forum for the expression of their views and for drawing attention to 
their problems. Among the resolutions of the Commission, the most important 
was on the introduction of ‘Thirty Years’ Rule regarding access to official archives. 
Acceptance by the Government of this moderate demand will be very much 
appreciated. A seminar on "The Sources of Indian Business History’ was held as 
part of the programme for this session. Discussion on this subject was initiated 
by Professor N. K. Sinha. "Next year, a seminar on "The Sources of Social History’ 


is scheduled to be held. 
PRADIP SINHA. 
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